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The Agony of the Czechs 


NCE again Herr Hitler has demonstrated to an out- 
raged world that he can break his promises more 
flagrantly and more quickly than any of his predecessors 
even in the sordid history of Prussian diplomacy. Quite 
literally overnight an independent State has vanished from 
the map. What seemed impossible on Tuesday afternoon 
Was an accomplished fact by Wednesday evening. Before 
the world—before even the Czech people—was aware of 
what was happening, Bohemia and Moravia were com- 
pletely overrun and Adolf Hitler himself was sleeping in 
the Hradcany Castle that towers over Prague. Never has 
& large State pounced with more brutality on a small one. 
It is recorded that when the German troops entering 
Prague met with the jeers, the hisses and the tears of the 
helpless Czechs, their faces reddened. The ordinary 
Citizen may well blush for the deeds of his Nazi 
Overlords. 

The story of the last few days, in outline, is very quickly 
told. In its swiftness and the technique employed it bears 
a very striking resemblance to the invasion of Austria 
oo exactly @ year previously. For some time past the 

vak autonomists, enlisted in the so-called Hlinka Guard 
and abetted from Vienna, have been getting more and 
uma turbulent, especially in the expression of anti- 

usm. The Slovak Government of Mgr Tiso has winked 

at these disorders. Last week, the Central Czecho-Slovak 
t in Prague wind of Tiso’s inten- 

tion to declare Slovak Slipattencs. This of course, was 


treason against the Republic, and President Hacha was 
well within his rights and duties in dismissing Mgr Tiso 
and appointing in his place M. Sidor, a Slovak autonomist 
and an adherent of the late Father Hlinka, but one who, 
according to report, realised that Slovakia’s best interests 
would be served within the framework of a partnership 
with the Czechs. 

Germany, however, was as little pleased by any con- 
sideration of the Slovaks’ real interests as by Herr Schusch- 
nigg’s resolve, last year, to consult the opinion of the 
Austrian people. So, as in Austria a year ago, German 
policy was forced out into the open. Mgr Tiso was sum- 
moned from the monastery to which the legal Govern- 
ment of his country had confined him, to audience with 
the Fuehrer in Berlin. President Hacha was “ recom- 
mended” by Berlin to summon the Slovak Parliament, 
which on Tuesday morning duly proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Slovakia and, in the same breath, stultified it 
by placing the country under German patronage. 

But Slovakia was only the pawn taken in the opening 
gambit. It became apparent in the course of Tuesday that 
Germany aimed at nothing less than the total occupation 
of all the Czech lands. There were provocative movements 
among the German Bohemians; “incidents” occurred; 
and the German Press rediscovered the “ Hussite orgies ”; 
of last September. President Hacha went to Berlin to plead 
with the inexorable Fuchrer, to offer a Customs union, a 
currency union, a military alliance—anything to avoid the 
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ultimate humiliation of a military occupation. All was in 
vain. He was offered the brutal alternative of surrendering 
his country to Herr Hitler’s discretion in return for a vague 
promise of cultural autonomy (with the Gestapo in the 
background?) or of having Prague destroyed. He surren- 
dered and invited the Germans in. They had not waited 
for the invitation; and the Reichswehr was in Prague 
before breakfast. The army is in control; military governors 
have been set up; and the secret police are beginning their 
hideous reckoning with the victims on their black list. All 
this has happened with incredible speed. As late as Tues- 
day night the German Foreign Office was, it is reported, 
declaring to the representatives of the other Powers that 
no drastic measures were in contemplation. This, in itself, 
given Herr von Ribbentrop’s reputation, should have been 
a signal that the exact opposite was intended. But even the 
most hardened believer in von Ribbentrop’s habitual men- 
dacity could scarcely have believed that that paragon of 
German honour would be sleeping in Prague next night. 


SALUTE TO BRAVERY 


Thus died the Czecho-Slovak Republic. An attempt is 
being made by some people in England whose sense of 
decency is entirely overlaid by the fat of smugness to hold 
that Czecho-Slovakia collapsed from within, that it was a 
ramshackle State which did not deserve to live. That is 
untrue. Even under the immense pressure of last autumn 
there was never any violent discontent in Czecho-Slovakia 
that was not incited, supported and fostered from without. 
The Czechs have made mistakes in their twenty years and 
four months of freedom. But the marvel is that a people 
with their history and their lack of national opportunities 
should have shown the energy, the industry, the humanity, 
the moderation, the liberal democracy, the manly decency 
—above all, the unexampled fortitude and silent courage 
—they have shown. Let us salute them. In spirit, every 
man and woman of them has died at Thermopyle a 
hundred times over. They will not be forgotten. They will 
rise again. In the undeclared war that is raging throughout 
the world, the restoration of Czech independence becomes 
a primary war aim. Until it has been achieved, the Czechs 
will lie heavy on the conscience of the world. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the German action is 
a crime, without pretext or redeeming feature, against all 
that has ever been regarded as international law or morality. 
It is a flagrant breach of undertakings solemnly and 
publicly repeated by Herr Hitler less than six months ago. 
It is in contemptuous disregard of the Munich Agreement. 
It goes far beyond any mandate that the Fuehrer has ever 
asked for from the German people. Even Dr Goebbels’ 
coating of hypocritical justification is so nauseatingly thin 
as to reveal, rather than to conceal, the fact that vice no 
longer finds it necessary to pay any tribute to virtue. The 
actions of March 14 and 15, 1939, should give the lie once 
and for all to those well-meaning, truth-fearing folk who 
have always proclaimed that there is a limit to Herr 
Hitler’s ambitions, that Germany is anxious to settle down 
in amity with her fellow-nations, that, when appeased with 
a few more concessions, the Fuehrer will be found to be 
an angel of peace. We now know that Nazi Germany is a 
robber State. There is nothing it will not take if it can. 
It will be restrained not by any signatures or scruples but 
only by force as naked and brutal as its own. 

And what a painfully revealing light the events of this 
week shed on British foreign policy! The whole post- 
Munich episode, from the extraordinary proclamation of 
“peace in our time” down to the busy fostering by 
Ministers, only a week ago, of optimistic forecasts of an 
agreement for arms limitation before long, seems almost 
unbelievably naive, amateurish and ill-informed. The 
Munich Agreement is now revealed in its true colours. So 
far from being a settlement, it was merely a manceuvre, by 
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which Britain and France were persuaded not merely to 
assent to, but actually to assist in, the first step of a cam- 
paign that has now ended in the utter destruction of the 
State our leaders claimed to have “ saved.” All the brave 
talk that we had rescued the Czecho-Slovak State from 
“ unlimited invasion and possible destruction ” (the words 
are Sir John Simon’s) is now seen to be just so much 
nonsense, and Great Britain is reduced to the necessity of 
extricating itself, with more than a little legal sophistry, 
from a guarantee given less than six months ago. It js 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the policy of the 
present Government towards Nazi Germany has been 
wrong from the start. Over and over again, we have acted 
on the assumption that if they were given a little rope the 
Nazis would hang themselves—or alternatively that they 
would sober down. In fact, they have used each concession, 
each forbearance, as a stepping-stone to new aggressions. 
For this reason, if for no other, it is now essential to avoid 
even the appearance of uncompensated concessions, which 
will infallibly be interpreted as weakness. This applies to 
the Anglo-German commercial negotiations fully as much 
as to diplomatic moves. The visit of Mr Stanley and Mr 
Hudson to Berlin has been “ postponed”; it should have 
been cancelled. And we must realise that the preliminary 
agreement that the F.B.I. negotiators are reported to have 
brought home from Duesseldorf is as worthless as all 
other German undertakings. 

The German move has shattered at a single blow the 
structure of confidence that has been precariously built 
up in the last few weeks. Once again the apprehensive 
question in every mouth is, What next? Germany is 
greatly strengthened by the seizure of Bohemia. The last 
return of the National Bank of Czecho-Slovakia showed 
gold holdings of about £17} millions and foreign exchange 
holdings of a further £8 millions. To these must, of 
course, be added the foreign assets of other institutions 
and persons. Some of the gold will automatically fall 
into German hands, as will at least some of the foreign 
exchange holdings—all of them unless the authorities in 
London, New York and elsewhere take the obviously justi- 
fiable step of impounding them. Most of the British 
Government credit is still untransferred, and is being re- 
tained. But whatever the exact figure may be, it is clear 
that Germany’s desperately depleted coffers will receive 
substantial support. In the military sphere, the Reich takes 
possession of equipment for an army of 40 divisions, 
of a large and efficient air force, and of a very productive 
armament industry. Many of the economic strains that 
have been so apparent in Germany since Munich are re- 
lieved, and in twenty-four hours Germany more than 
offsets a year of British re-armament. 


THe Next STEP 


For what are these arms to be used—since it can be 
taken for granted that they will be used for something? 
The most obvious answer is that they will be used for the 
drive to the East. But there are one or two facts which do 
not entirely square with that intention. Why bother to 
absorb Bohemia when, for Eastern purposes, it can be more 
effectively used under a cover of independence? Why 
alarm the destined victims? Why disappoint Italy once 
more? Why allow Hungary and Poland to join hands 
across the only road to the East? Why give Britain and 
France—and America—the time they need? There are 
answers to these questions, and they may be satisfactory. 
But it would be blindness to dismiss the possibility that 
the absorption of Bohemia and Moravia is not a step to 
the East but a securing of the rear before a joint Italo- 
German offensive against the West. The two danger- 
spots to be watched in the next few weeks are Roumania 
and Spain. If trouble is made for King Carol, the omens 
will point eastwards. But if there is an attempt to turn 
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General Franco’s Spanish nationalist government into an 
Italo-German Fascist regime, the danger will be on our 
own doorstep. We shall not have to wait very long before 
we know which it is to be. 

In the meantime what can we do? We can, of course, 
arm, with redoubled speed and with an abandonment of 
the pretence that the situation is not yet serious enough for 
war-time measures. But arms alone may be useless with- 
out policy. In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr 
Eden made an impressive appeal for national unity and 
agreement on a policy 


to examine . . . the new military and strategic position 
that confronts us in Europe, to consult all those nations 
who are like-minded with us, wherever they might be, 
whoever they might be, and of whatever colour, to discuss 
with those nations what our policy is to be and where 
we will make our stand and having determined that to 
make with them at once the military plans to give effect 
to our decisions. 
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Mr Eden is unquestionably right in thinking that it is 
only on the basis of such a policy that national unity can 
be achieved. But he is apparently wrong in hoping that 
the present Government can be recruited for it. Sir 
John Simon, later in the same day’s debate, deliberately 
and emphatically rejected it. It would lead, he said, to 

an extensive, general, undefined commitment, with the 
result to a large extent that our foreign policy would 
depend not on this country, this Parliament, and the elec- 
tors, but on a lot of foreign Governments.” The position, 
then, seems to be this: the Government realise that in 
time of war they would need allies, with all that alliances 
imply in commitments and in sharing the responsibility 
for decisions. But they will not do, to save the peace, what 
they would certainly do to win the war. 

This peculiar attitude amounts to an invitation to the 
aggressors to destroy us in detail. We dare not assume that 
the invitation will not be accepted. 


The Cartelisation of England 


HE result of the ballot taken by the Goverament 
among the members of the cotton industry on the 
draft of the proposed Enabling Bill for the industry was 
recorded in The Economist last week. The majorities in 
favour of the Bill were by no means overwhelming; they 
testify to the stubborn independence of the Lancashire 
mind, even after two decades of greater or less depression 
and almost as many years of discussion. But they are 
deemed adequate and the Bill is to be introduced into 
Parliament shortly. 

The structure envisaged in the Bill is complicated and 
specified in a wealth of detail. In broadest outline, it pro- 
vides machinery by which each of the sections of the 
industry can evolve schemes either for the removal of 
redundant plant or for the fixation of minimum prices 
(but for no other purpose). When approved, these schemes 
are to have compulsory force. The process of approval, 
however, is threefold. First, a scheme must be approved 
at a poll of the section concerned. Secondly, the scheme 
must be approved by the whole Cotton Industry Board. 
And finally, the scheme has to be approved by the Board 
of Trade and not disapproved by Parliament. 

The cotton textile industry has had a lamentable post- 
war history. For this reason, and because cotton is our 
greatest export trade, the whole country will hope that 
the remedy on which a majority of the industry has at 
length agreed will bring it back some prosperity. There 
are, however, several very important questions of principle 
in connection with this Bill, and with the similar schemes 
in force or in contemplation for other industries, which 
should not go without discussion. An entirely novel form 
of industrial organisation is creeping upon us unawares. 
We are witnessing the gradual cartelisation of England. 

Until the last decade or so it was the accepted doctrine 
among virtually all business men and perhaps more than 
half of the public that the State would intervene in the 
affairs of specific industries as little as possible. Com- 
Plete Jaisser faire went by the board decades ago, but 
until recently the tendency has been, at least among 
business men, to regard State intervention in industry as 
perhaps necessary, but if so a necessary evil. As a purely 
abstract proposition that would still doubtless be main- 
tained. But in practice the attitude has changed. The 
change dates from the Great Depression and from its 
economic ce in Great Britain, the protective 
tariff. Since 1932 the State has no longer appeared to 
industry solely in the guise of monitor or policeman; it 
has had favours to dispense. What is more, in addition 
to the concealed subsidy of a Customs duty, the State has 


begun to hand out specific subsidies in hard cash, from 
which agriculture has benefited most handsomely, but by 
no means exclusively. And finally, in addition to tariff 
protection and cash subsidies, the State has in several cases 
lent its aid to the creation of legally enforceable determin- 
ations of minimum price and maximum output. The result 
has naturally been to revolutionise the attitude of industry 
to the State: the policeman has turned Father Christmas. 

With this change has gone a similar alteration in the 
public attitude towards purely private and non-legal 
monopolies and combinations. We have never in this 
country followed the American worship of competition to 
the length of enacting anti-trust legislation. But there has 
always been a doctrine of the common law against com- 
binations in restraint of trade, reinforced by a general 
belief that such combinations tend to be anti-social in their 
effects. The belief has changed and the common law doc- 
trine is in disuse. What is more, the Government, in recent 
years, far from reprobating the cohesive organisation of 
industries, has encouraged it. Both steel and coal had al- 
most to be forced to combine. The particular machinery 
set up under the Import Duties Act makes it virtually obli- 
gatory for every industry to have an effective trade organ- 
isation. And at this moment industry in general is being 
exhorted to form tight combinations for export. The price 
that is not fixed is becoming a rarity, and the business- 
man’s theme-song has changed from Free Private Enter- 
prise to the Self-Government of Industry. 

The shift has come gradually and subconsciously. At no 
point has it been asked whether this new concept of 
economic organisation is one which the community should 
welcome. There is one uncompromising school which has 
no doubt of the answer. “ People of the same trade,” wrote 
Adam Smith, “ seldom meet together, even for merriment 
and diversion, but the conversation ends in a conspiracy 
against the public, or in some contrivance to raise prices.” 
Professor Smith’s recommendation that, in consequence, 
the members of a trade should not even be encouraged to 
provide collectively for their poor, their sick, their widows 
and orphans, would hardly find favour to-day. But it is 
undeniably true that combinations to fix prices or output 
do have a strong bias towards the restraint of trade. And 
it is also undeniably true that, in general, and subject to 
exceptions, the restraint of trade means the restraint of the 
community’s wealth. To prove this proposition it 1s not 
necessary to adduce instances of monopoly exaction. Most 
price-fixing industries can be acquitted of earning excessive 
profits. But all of them have a bias in favour of the easy 
life of high profits on low turnover and against the 
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strenuous competitive life of low profits on high turnover. 
Mr Henry Ford, M. Bata, Sir Montague Burton, and Sir 
Henry Price—none of these would have flourished if the 
prices of cars, shoes and suits had been fixed. 

There is, then, at least a prima facie presumption that 
“ combinations in restraint of trade” are contrary to the 
public interest. To attempt to suppress such combinations 
as arise by private effort, without special assistance from 
the State, is to become involved in all the difficulties and 
complications of “ trust-busting ” legislation such as con- 
tinue to plague the United States. The precedent is not 
encouraging. But when the restraint of trade arises with 
the assistance and at the urging of the State, the matter is 
different. The history of the majority of the monopolies 
created by the State in the past decade is not encouraging. 
The effects of the cartelisation of the coal industry are 
discussed elsewhere in this issue of The Economist. The 
edicts of the steel cartel have been very widely criticised. 
And the price policy of the Milk Marketing Board (to take 
only the most prominent of the agricultural examples) is 
a byword. For all the acts of these various bodies admirable 
justification, usually relating to costs of production, can be 
pleaded. But the fact remains that, to judge by what we 
have seen of it to date, the self-government of industry 
leads to the indefinite postponement of true rationalisation 
and a strong bias in favour of high prices for the essential 
raw materials of national industry and national health. 

The draft Cotton Industry Bill is chiefly remarkable for 
the very great care that has been taken to avoid these evils. 
It will be harder for an anti-social proposal to pass through 
all the stages of approval than for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle. Those who have drafted the Bill 
deserve the highest credit for the precautions they have 
taken. But there is some danger lest, in taking these pre- 
cautions to see that the Bill does the community no harm, 
they have not in effect whittled away all its power to do 
the industry good. What sort of a scheme is it likely to be 
that will be agreeable to two-thirds of a section of the 
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industry and will not injure the worker, the exporter, any 
other section of the industry, any other industry, the con- 
sumer or the general interest? It is hardly likely to be a 
very far-reaching or positive scheme. If in the future the 
organisation of industries is to be left fundamentally to the 
industrialists, but there is to be a similar array of elaborate 
safeguards for the public interest, the net result is likely 
to be the same as that of political constitutions on the 
identical theory of checks and balances: a multitude of 
people empowered to say “ No ” and no one with the power 
to say “ Yes.” The industry will have the initiative, but 
not the power. The community will have the power with- 
out the initiative. And the result is likely to be stagnation. 

The argument might seem to be leading to a Socialist 
conclusion. A Socialist organisation with some dynamic 
power would, indeed, be preferable to “ self-governing ” 
ossification. But the choice is not limited to these two. There 
are other weapons in the armoury of economic organisation. 
There is the method adopted in the Great War (and 
perhaps, in its fullest form, only suited to war conditiops) 
of appointing controllers for those industries that require 
State intervention, the controller being, in most cases, a 
business man, but drawn from an industry other than that 
which he controls. This idea is already embryonically 
present in the independent chairman of the Steel Federa- 
tion and the three independent members of the proposed 
Cotton Industry Board. Or there is the method of the semi- 
public, semi-private merger exemplified by the London 
Passenger Transport Board, in which the managers are 
given the widest powers, but with other objectives to set 
alongside the profit motive. The examination of these 
alternatives is too vast a topic for a single article. But 
the subject deserves open discussion. We must not allow 
ourselves to slip unwarily into a false solution merely 
through seeking to find something that is neither the out- 
moded Jlaisser faire nor the distrusted nationalisation. 
Economic organisation is too vital a matter to be fobbed 
off with a pis aller. 


The L.C.C.’s Jubilee 


HIS week, the greatest of London’s governments, the 
London County Council, celebrates its golden 
jubilee. Half a century ago, on the first day of spring, 
1889, ten days before the date fixed by Parliament, Lord 
Rosebery and the 120 members and aldermen of the first 
Council hurriedly took over the duties of the former Metro- 
politan Board of Works, which was about to spend its 
last days in voting higher salaries and pensions to its 
employees and approving contracts for capital expendi- 
ture running into millions of pounds. From this premature 
birth, the Council has gone from strength to strength. 
From “ the cavernous and tavernous ” Spring Gardens the 
centre of London’s government has moved to the ever- 
growing County Hall, where next Tuesday H.M. the 
Queen will open an exhibition of fifty years of municipal 
progress in the presence of representatives of all London’s 
other governing bodies congregated to do courtesy, if not 
homage, to the Council. : 
Fifty years is but a short span in the life of a great 


_ city. Yet, from the spring of 1889 through the summer 


of Progressive rule and the long winter of Municipal 
Reform to the revival of the past five years, the London 
County Council has been assisting at the birth of a new 
metropolis. It is true that, in the County area itself, these 
years have been, for the most part, years of consolidation, 
rather than reform. Greater London’s population has risen 
from 5 to 10 millions, but the County’s population has 
actually fallen. Even so, the County now knows new 
principles and methods of administration. The School 
Board, the Metropolitan Asylums Board and the boards 
of guardians have gone. Under central control the founda- 


tions have been laid for model municipal school and _hos- 
pital services. The Council has been transformed from a 
rather grim quasi-legal and quasi-legislative body, con- 
cerned primarily with preventing individuals from unduly 
harming each other (by controlling weights and measures, 
places of public entertainment, and nuisances), into an 
active and versatile provider for young, aged and infirm 
alike. A symbol of this change is the Council’s appoint- 
ment this year of a woman Chairman—Mrs E. M. Lowe. 
In 1889 it was ruled out of order even for women mem- 
bers to be elected (and only in 1907 was the sex bar 
removed). 

Just as medicine has become increasingly preventive 
since Victorian days, so has government. Municipal activi- 
ties have spread to public parks, to swimming baths, to 
playing fields, to green belts, to literary institutes and to 
evening classes. Cottages and flats have been furnished 
where formerly there were slums; loans have been given 
to house-purchasers; and, all in all, in London as in other 
cities, citizens have been provided in recent decades with 
some at least of the means of living fuller and healthier 
lives by their local councillors. And these civic outgoings 
have saved far more in the cost of curing ills than has 
been spent on the policy of prevention. 

In very many ways, the present Council deserves 
congratulations. During the past five years, a real effort has 
been made to interest the Londoner in his government. 
The desire to build a better city has been rekindled. A 
great housing campaign has set an example for the 
abatement of slums and the solution of overcrowding— 
however much percipient critics may cavil at the high cost 
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and unsuitability of flat-dwellings. London’s Green Belt 
scheme and the decision to town-plan the arbitrarily 
defined County itself show that a pious start has been 
made, under admittedly impossible conditions of ad- 
ministrative clash and confusion in Greater London as a 
whole, to control at least the centre of the amorphous and 
sprawling mass of London and its suburbs. But the limita- 
tions of London government, of the County’s area and of 
the Council’s powers were never more evident than in these 
years of struggle to achieve real progress. 

Two years ago, in its Coronation-time London Supple- 
ment, The Economist dwelt at length on “the anomaly 
of London government,” on “the chaos of areas, chaos 
of franchises, chaos of authorities and chaos of rates” 
to be found there. In the early years which followed 
1889, reforming zeal vented itself in frequent efforts to 
rationalise the multitude of London’s governing authori- 
ties. Each and all were straightway killed by the jealous 
opposition of Parliament and the City Corporation. The 
host of authorities that to-day stretch out from the 
County’s boundaries to the fringes of monstrous Greater 
London itself still stand in the way. The sceptic may well 
wonder whether London in these fifty years has not pro- 
gressed in spite of rather than because of its governments. 

Their various representatives who will gather in friendly 
fashion next week at County Hall fight each other with 
vigour over any and every Parliamentary committee table. 
They should look back not fifty years but eighty-four to 
The Times of March 20th, 1855:— 


We may really say that there is no such place as 
London at all, the huge city passing under that title 
being rent into an infinity of divisions, districts and 
areas... . Within the metropolitan limits, the local 
administration is carried on by no fewer than 300 
different bodies, deriving power from 250 different local 
acts, independent of general acts. 


Can London’s governors put their hands on their hearts 
and claim that very great progress has been made since the 
time of the Crimean War? 

Dr Robson, whose reputation as an expert on administra- 
tive subjects needs no elaboration, has made a thorough 
study of this very problem. Appositely a notable book 
from his pen has just appeared,* pointing out that every 
year increases the need and redoubles the difficulties of 
reform. Dr Robson has taken the bull by the horns: he 
Suggests the creation of a Greater London Regional 
Authority to rule over an area 20 times that of the present 
county and to be responsible for all but minor and strictly 
local services. He is only too well aware of the obstacles 
in the way. It is with some bitterness that he says that 


the tacit assumption of unalterable boundaries is 
making peaceful change almost as difficult in Surrey and 
Kent as it is between sovereign states. Municipal vested 
interests are defended with a passion every whit as strong 
as those which defend private property. 


Possibly Dr Robson’s bold scheme is too ambitious; 
maybe it rates too highly the ability of local government 
officers to organise and administer so large an area effec- 
tively. But London cannot continue to live and work with 
innumerable unco-ordinated authorities and ad hoc boards: 
one plans London’s transport and another sanctions houses 
in an area to which a third finds it economically impossible 
to take water; the provision of the essential services of 
living and travelling does not march as one; and the con- 
Sequence is congestion, ill-health and weary days. 

_ How is reform to be brought about? One thing is sure: 
It cannot be done by party politics. As Mr Sidney Webb 
said in 1899, “London’s municipal interests are far too 
important to be made the shuttlecock of imperial parties.” 
And to-day reform is written in the pattern of inescapable 
facts. Nothing is more easy than to pigeon-hole plans of re- 
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form. What Dr Robson’s shrewd analysis has just done for 
London, was done for the Tyneside by a Royal Commis- 
sion in 1937, which reported wholeheartedly in favour of 
the institution of a Tyneside Regional Council and the 
abolition or diminution of the smaller authorities. Nothing 
has been done there either. But civil defence everywhere 
is inevitably being given a regional structure, and every 
expert review of town-planning problems has called for 
regionalism. The areas and financial resources of local 
authorities are wholly inadequate for efficient government. 

Possibly the greatest achievement of the London County 
Council in recent years has been the interest which it has 
aroused in government among Londoners. The Londoner’s 
local patriotism tends to be lost in a maze of authorities; 
it is divided between County Hall, the Guildhall and the 
various lavish town halls springing up in every metropoli- 
tan borough; and Londoners have always seemed to want 
only the minimum of government. Real government only 
came into being in London when the need for paved 
streets and clean drainage became imperative, just as the 
police were reluctantly created to deal with attacks on 
property. It was hard to be enthusiastic about drains—even 
though the laying of drains on the Thames foreshore and 
the necessity of covering them gave London the beauty 
of the Victoria Embankment. 

The fact that London’s administration in the past was 
never reformed until too late was, admittedly, by no means 
entirely due to the Londoner’s apathy. Working against 
efficient London government, more often than not, there 
has been Parliament, jealous of its powers and privileges: 
there have been vested interests, too. Thus it was that past 
reforms were born in catastrophe, and always belatedly. 
In 1854, London was swept by cholera. So urgent was the 
need for drains that the Government turned aside from 
the Crimean War to accept the private Bill of “ Big Ben ” 
Hall to set up the Metropolitan Board of Works. This was 
the first step forward. But, despite Royal Commissions, 
Select Committees and Bills, no further reform was under- 
taken until the corruption of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works led to an official inquiry that exposed such dis- 
honesty that an elected council for London was hastily and 
at the last moment spatchcocked on to a Bill relating to 
country county councils. Thus the L.C.C. itself was the 
child, not of considered judgment, but of dire emergency. 

London has never been given a considered charter; it 
has never had a thought-out constitution. Its chief area of 
administration remains to-day practically the same as (in 
fact, it is slightly smaller than) that hastily improvised in 
1855. It is likely that, in the future as in the past, reform 
will only come in the face of some catastrophe. And that 
compelling catastrophe may be near. Reform may come 
as a result perhaps of an aerial bombardment, discovering 
the fire hoses of one small area unfitted to the hydrants of 
another, or the good shelters of one district invaded by 
the scared inhabitants of another in which all defence duties 
have been neglected. Or the needs of transport and traffic 
may provide the final imperative. If there is one thing 
more grave and amazing than that London should need the 
grandiose and costly Bressey scheme to free its roadways 
from intolerable chaos and danger, it is that London can 
apparently take no step to put the scheme into operation. 

The celebrations at County Hall may well arouse such 
a civic pride amongst the great mass of Londoners that 
they will no longer be satisfied with the present chaos and 
confusion. They have in the London County Council a 
body that has conscientiously tried to perform its duties. 
It is only baulked in their better performance by an obsolete 
area and an outmoded system. In this Jubilee year, it is 
for Londoners to celebrate, not merely by pomp and cir- 
cumstance, but by assuming a wholehearted interest in the 
affairs of the greatest city in the world and by pressing 
hard for a reform in government as thoroughgoing as that 
to which New York has lately been subjected. 
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Political Economy in Australia 


HE fissure in the Australian Cabinet over the fate of 
the National Insurance Act, to which reference was 
made in The Economist last week, has not after all been 
patched up. Faced, on the one hand, with demands by the 
Country Party for more favourable (and more expensive) 
treatment for the rural population and, on the other hand, 
with the uncomfortable fact that the Budget would not 
stand any further burden, the Federal Cabinet has com- 
promised by dropping the pensions provisions of the Act 
and extending the health insurance provisions in accord- 
ance with the Country Party’s views. Mr Menzies, the 
Attorney-General, who has deeply committed himself to 
the support of the existing Act, has resigned. His person- 
ality, and the issue that provokes his resignation, virtually 
ensure that a major political storm will follow. 
Fundamentally, the issue is merely the Australian version 
of the world-wide dilemma of guns versus butter. Last year 
the Commonwealth Budget produced a surplus of 
£3,500,000, and the States also achieved much better 
financial results than had been expected, balancing their 


Budgets in the aggregate even after meeting sinking funds. . 


Federal surpluses, enabling taxes to be remitted, and con- 
trasting with much more difficult fiscal conditions in the 
States, have been a regular feature of Australian govern- 
ment finance during the recovery period. The current year, 
however, has seen a significant change. While the States 
as a group were able to make satisfactory Budget forecasts, 
the Commonwealth was obliged to impose extra taxes in 
order to meet the combination of rising expenditure for 
armaments and other services, with a prospective decline 
in customs and excise, the main source of federal revenue. 

The chairman of the Bank of New South Wales has 
remarked recently that “higher taxes are far from being 
the ideal method of raising money when business activity 
shows signs of slackening.” But the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment cannot contemplate a policy of unlimited borrow- 
ing, and it has already had certain difficulties in the capital 
market. In December, 1938, the first block of Australia’s 
huge internal conversion loan, floated at 4 per cent. in 
1931 to replace bonds bearing a higher rate of interest, 
fell due for repayment. This block of £67,600,000 had 
been largely taken up in 1931 by small holders, who might 
well fail to be attracted by the offer of a 3% per cent. re- 
conversion loan running for 14 to 16 years. The difficul- 
ties were increased by the addition of £4,000,000 for 
defence to the sum to be borrowed. It was therefore grati- 
fying that the whole of the loan should have been sub- 
scribed, including £10,400,000 of new money. This result, 
however, was achieved only through a special subscription 
of £6,000,000 by the Commonwealth Bank, which (in its 
chairman’s words) was acting in the light of the existing 
economic position in accordance with its policy as a central 
bank. This phrase was generally interpreted as meaning 
that the Bank was anxious to avoid deflationary credit 
conditions in Australia. The success of the December con- 
version was not repeated when a further loan of 
£8,500,000 at 3% per cent. was raised in February, no less 
than {3,700,000 being left with the underwriters. 

The use of Government loan finance as a means of refla- 
tion has become orthodox policy in Australia since 1931, 
and there are some signs that the latest effort of the kind 
has had its effect. Bank clearings, after falling off for some 
months, were 7 per cent. higher in December than they 
had been in the same month of 1937, and deposits also 
showed a sharp rise. For some months the Australian 


economy had seemed to be poised uncertainly between . 


recovery and a continuation of the contraction that marked 
the middle of the year. While retail sales had spurted to 


a high rate in November, motor-car registrations were stil] 
substantially lower than they had been twelve months 
before. The November figure of unemployment among 
trade unionists was 8.9 per cent., against 8.2 per cent. in 
November, 1937, but in employment, as in retail trade and 
in factory turnover, the trend was, and still is, hard to 
discern. On the whole, the last months of the year were 
encouraging, notably in the capital goods industries. 

In a country like Australia, internal spending power 
must depend to a large extent on the proceeds of exports, 
The index of export prices (1927 = 100), which had been 
91.8 in 1936-37 (the Australian statistical and fiscal year 
ends on June 30th) and 82.3 in 1937-38, fell to 65.4 in 
December, but recovered a little in January. The monthly 
value of exports has been regularly below the correspond- 
ing figure for 1937-38. Drought and bush fires have added 
to the difficulties of primary producers, though good rains 
have now fallen both in the pastoral and in the wheat- 
growing areas. On the basis of export prices at the begin- 
ning of the year, it has been estimated that, even if the 
whole of the abnormal carry-overs of wool and wheat are 
sold in the current season, exports in 1938-39, including 
newly-mined gold, are likely to total only £135 millions, 
£19 millions less than in 1937-38. On the basis of the 
current flow of imports, it has likewise been estimated that 
imports will total £125 millions, a decline of {14.6 
millions. The realisation of this forecast would give a 
credit balance of only £10 millions, which would be quite 
inadequate to meet the cost of Australia’s interest pay- 
ments, since the interest on Government and _ local 
authority debt alone amounts to about £27} millions per 
annum. 

In the past couple of years Australia’s balance of pay- 
ments has been supported by capital importations, includ- 
ing a good deal of capital which left New Zealand before 
exchange control was imposed, in anticipation of such a 
measure or of socialistic interference with industry. While 
there is likely to be a further net credit on this account in 
1938-39, some depletion of the banking system's London 
funds is certainly to be looked for. These funds are still 
large enough to withstand a substantial drain. In the last 
resort, if the external accounts were to remain seriously 
unbalanced, the Australian pound might be further depre- 
ciated, as an alternative to the stringent internal deflation 
that would otherwise be necessary; for of all economic 
specifics deflation is the most unfashionable as well as ihe 
most unpopular in Australia, and the attempt to administer 
it in large doses might swiftly bring about a reversal of 
political forces. But the Australian currency is still well 
defended, and the stability of the exchange is not in ques- 
tion at present. On the other hand, the economic outlook 
is not so unequivocally favourable that heavy social service 
commitments can be lightly undertaken. The balance is 
delicate, and can only be preserved with care. 

The stability of the Lyons Ministry is no more firmly 
established. At the General Election in October, 1937, It 
won a majority of no more than 16 in a House of 74. This 
is a small margin for a Coalition Government. Moreover, 
the Cabinet crisis over health insurance was but 4 
symptom of a lack of solidarity which has been apparent 
for some time. Disagreement over the issue of compulsory 
military service has been barely disguised, though this in 
itself is unlikely to provoke a split in the Government. 
The reconstruction of last November, brought about by 
public dissatisfaction with the conduct of re-armament, 
possibly provoked more dissension than it cured. Mr 
Lyons’ personal character and his popularity with the 
mass of Australian electors have hitherto sealed the cracks. 
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It will be highly dangerous for the Coalition Ministry if 
they reopen; for its strength in relation to Labour has 
shown some signs of wilting. Labour can hardly be pre- 
vented from gaining control of the Commonwealth Senate 
at the next triennial election, since few of its own senators 
will be among those obliged to seek re-election; and a 
relatively small turnover of popular votes would give it a 
majority in the Lower House also. Labour, however, like 
the Government coalition, is a house divided against itself. 
The “industrial” wing, which opposes Mr Lang in New 
South Wales and often differs from Mr Curtin, the 
Federal leader, seems to be growing stronger. Labour, too, 
shares with the Opposition in Great Britain the tactical 
disadvantage of being unable to oppose the principle of 


Topics of 


Power to Strike.—It was a grim but fitting back- 
cloth that Herr Hitler unfolded for this week’s discussions 
in Parliament on Britain’s defence policy when he stole an 
army and an air force. In both Houses the major theme was 
this country’s power to attack in the event of war. On 
Tuesday Mr Hore-Belisha’s critics returned to their charge 
that the necessity for a large and fully-equipped expedi- 
tionary force to operate on the Continent of Europe in the 
defence of France, the Low Countries or Scandinavia had 
not yet been sufficiently realised. Mr Churchill’s view that 
the Government’s decision to envisage the use of a Field 
Force of 19 divisions, with the Territorial units armed 
similarly to the Regulars, should have been taken much 
sooner, in view of the altered strategical balance of Europe, 
evident as long as a year ago, was widely supported. His 
contention that 19 divisions were not enough and repre- 
sented only “ the first instalment of a bill which was the 
penalty for our disregard of events in Europe ” was soon 
driven home by the sound of marching Nazi columns. On 
all sides, the urgent need for the speeding-up of produc- 
tion to furnish the material, arms and equipment still 
needed for even a small Field Force was underlined; and 
Lord Chatfield’s restatement in the Lords on Wednesday 
of the Government’s thesis that the machinery of a Ministry 
of Supply should be held in reserve for actual wartime con- 
ditions was correspondingly lacking in force. The feeling 
that, in effect, the war has already begun was never far 
from the speeches of members and . For the most 
part, however, Lord Chatfield’s début as Minister for the 
Co-ordination of Defence was impressive. It was generally 
expected that his province would be strategy and not 
supply; and his chief on Wednesday was to re- 
assure the Lords that the plans at present being worked out 
in detail for the prosecution of a war in no way neglected 
striking-power for defensive strength. Wars may be lost by 
inadequate defences, but they can only be won by attack; 
and it was Lord Chatfield’s assurance that Britain’s guns 
would be as strong as her armour. Some doubts were 
expressed by peers about the Government’s recent decision 
t0 increase the ratio of fighters to offensive bombers in the 
air programme, but Lord Chatfield emphasised the speed, 
range and carrying-power of our latest bombers. His 
general thesis was the traditional one of naval warfare: 
the object is to destroy the enemies’ fleets wherever they 
are. The whole co-ordinated design for military and 
€conomic warfare, he claimed, envisaged the maximum 
power to attack. At the end, he left the Lords and the 
public impressed encouragingly by the fact that, within the 
limits that the Government have set upon themselves, 
remarkable progress is being made in defence and arms— 
and made in the right direction. 

* * * 
‘ Air Raid Precautions.—Next year the taxpayer will 
cota bill of only £5,190,707 for A.R.P. and allied 


a which is over £4 millions less than in the current 
cial year. The total bill, however, including borrow- 
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re-armament, though it criticises the details of the Govern- 
ment’s policy. 

The political future, therefore, is very nicely balanced. 
Which way it will swing is likely to depend largely on the 
course of economic events in the next couple of years. 
Prosperity might reinforce the shaken prestige of the 
Lyons-Page Government, but if prices fall and the unem- 
ployed increase it may well repeat the fate of the Bruce- 
Page Government, which was thrown from power at the 
end of 1929. Mr Curtin would then assume the réle of Mr 
Scullin, and Australia would have another Labour Gov- 
ernment—but with this difference, that Mr Curtin, unlike 


Mr Scullin, would not have the handicap of a hostile 
Senate. 


the Week 


ings, will be £42,205,907, or well over four times the cost 
this year, and it is wholly gratifying to be able to record, 
week by week, progress which suggests that this sum will 
be well spent. Most—though not quite all—of the major 
decisions have now been taken under the new and vigorous 
Anderson regime, and it is largely matters of detailed 
attention that make up current news. In the last few days, 
following the successful survey of accommodation and 
willingness in scheduled billeting areas, the Minister of 
Health has been in consultation with representatives of 
local authorities and hospitals in Devon; a provisional 
scheme for the grouping of London’s hospitals for emer- 
gency work in the event of war has been made public; the 
detailed instructions to the London County Council to 
provide for the evacuation of 1,300,000 persons, chiefly 
children, are now known; the distribution of backyard steel 


Shelters has gone steadily on; and it is announced that the 


Government’s forthcoming A.R.P. Bill will define the 
duties of landlords in relation to protection against air 
attack, a much-needed step. Yet, despite the measures 
taken and the emergence of a centralised and regionally 
articulated scheme of organisation, there is much ground 
still to be covered. It is not yet known whether the 
Government are going to meet the widespread demand for 
deep bombproof shelters. It is obvious that the provisional 
list of billeting and evacuation areas, like the schedule of 
reserved occupations, is in need of drastic revision. And, 
most important of all, there is still a shortage of both 
personnel and material for civil defence. The Government 
and the population, equally, have leeway to make up in the 
discharge of their duties. 


* * * 


Air Progress and Profits.—A week ago, in the lull of 
official optimism about the course of foreign affairs which 
receded the storm in Danubia that is still raging, Sir 
Kingsley Wood introduced estimates for the Air Force in 
1939-40, totalling nearly £206 millions, or twice the ex- 
penditure in 1933 on all the fighting services together. 
Doubts about the Government’s air programme have been 
threefold: the organisation of production has in the past 
been rightly suspect; the speed of output has in consequence 
been too slow; and there has lately been a vague but widely 
held view that manufacturers’ profits were not sufficiently 
under control. On all these counts the Air Minister’s speech 
was to a point very reassuring. In the field of organisation 
the complex pattern of co-operative manufacture has now 
taken shape; aircraft firms have been formed into groups to 
concentrate on the production of single types, a stne qua 
non for speedy output; and eleven shadow factories are 
already in operation. Production has correspondingly 
leaped ahead: the rate of output is already 150 per cent. 
above that of last May; and the end of this year, when 
important organisations not yet at work will have come 
into production, may see the fourfold increase over that 
figure officially expected for May, 1940. The ineluctable 
goal of parity with Germany has not been reached. Now 
that the Third Reich has absorbed the Czech air-arm its 
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achievement is still longer delayed. But the lesson that 
quality is not enough in aircraft manufacture has been 
learned: it is being allied with quantity; and parity is no 
longer out of sight. It is because the programme is at last 
fully under way, after prolonged delays, difficulties and 
deadlocks, that the third ground of grievance, profits, is 
now to be tackled. The increased scale of operations, the 
ever wider-flung network of sub-contracting and the con- 
siderable contributions now made from public funds for 
capital expenditure have outmoded the existing agreement 
covering aircraft contracts. The industry itself has ap- 
proached Sir William McLintock, author of the ruling 
agreement, to revise its terms. The news of this step, 
though welcome, will not wholly allay doubts. Even in the 
last few weeks Sir Kingsley himself and other Ministers 
have contended that undue profits were not being made by 
aircraft makers, and if the proposed review of the position 
is to do no more than make the administrative and tech- 
nical alterations in detail demanded by new modes of 
organisation and contracting, it will do nothing to abate 
suspicion. It may, indeed, be that profiteering is wholly 
absent, though that is scarcely likely; but the Govern- 
ment, if they are not to seem negligently to leave loopholes 
for those who would batten on national emergency for 
their own gain, must make very evident to the public their 
intention of inquiring most searchingly into every item of 
the aircraft industry’s account with the State. The sus- 
picion of profiteering is as morally and politically damag- 
ing to the nation’s unity as profiteering itself. 


* * * 


Bonus to Brazil.—The way of transgressors is 
proverbially hard, but, in these latter days, this aphorism 
does not apply to debtors. The United States Govern- 
ment, naturally eager to combat the advance of Ger- 
many in the markets of Brazil, which is pre-eminently an 


American sphere of economic influence, as well as an in- . 


corrigible defaulter on its foreign debts, has stolen a march 
on Brazil’s other creditors, and notably on Britain. Last 
week it was announced, after discussions in Washington, 
that Brazil proposed to free her exchange market for trade 
transactions; that the Brazilian Government intended to 
facilitate an “ equitable return ” on American investments 
in Brazil; and that payments on account of interest and 
amortisation on Brazil’s dollar debt would be resumed on 
July Ist. As a quid pro quo for these helpful gestures 
Brazil will receive various credits from the United States 
amounting in all to $120,000,000, or £24,000,000. Two 
objects are served by this bargain: Brazil will buy more 
American goods; and the rise in German sales to Brazil 
which in 1937 exceeded Brazil’s imports from the United 
States will be stemmed. In 1937, while 23 per cent of 
Brazil’s purchases came from the United States (against 
23.9 per cent. from Germany—whose exports passed and 
then doubled Britain’s in two years—and 12 per cent. 
— the oo oe iw ta United States took as 
much as per cent. o exports (against 17.1 
cent. to Germany and 9.1 per cent. to the United King. 
dom). There was a heavy export surplus in favour of 
Brazil. The new agreement will presumably end this state 
of affairs, as well as benefiting American bondholders. It 
is to the traders and investors of the United Kingdom that 
it will do no good. 


* * * 


The Creditors’ Front ?—There are good grounds 
in equity for the argument that the method of unilateral 
concession is no more the way to deal with international 
debts than it is to deal with military aggression. But 
it is hardly possible for this argument to be put forward 
with conviction by the British Government, which has 
twice taken similar unilateral action at the expense of 
the United States, once by last year’s trade and debt 
settlement with Germany and again by the series of 
currency and trade agreements with Argentina. True, the 
British share of Brazil’s trade is greater than the United 
States’ share of trade with Argentina. But the lesson of 
the latest step by the United States to combat German 
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economic aggression within the Monroe ambit js not 
protest by this country but action. At least the American 
Government has shown that action against German com. 
petition on the spot is more likely to achieve results than 
the British method of discussions in Berlin; and there 
can be no doubt that there should be room for more 
British goods in Brazil. A quarter of Brazil’s imports re- 
presents machinery and vehicles, and over a tenth is iron 
and steel goods. It is price rather than the manceuyres 
of other countries that compels the United Kingdom to 
leave the bulk of these markets (except that for textile 
machinery) to the United States, Germany and Belgium, 
And, moreover, so long as we purchase only a tenth of 
Brazil’s exports, against not far short of a fifth by 
Germany and over a third by the United States, we can- 
not expect to make equal headway with these countries 
in sales. To give credits to defaulters is distasteful, but 
it has been done before, and by us. If we wish to counter 
America’s move and catch up Germany, it is to Rio rather 
than to Washington or Berlin that we should turn. 


* * * 


Health and Government.—This week’s distressing 
report of the committee set up two years ago to examine 
the anti-tuberculosis service in Wales and Monmouthshire 
is not an indictment of Wales or the Welsh people. It is a 
terrible indictment of present methods and areas of local 
government. Tuberculosis is not inherited but acquired; 
and a vital factor in its prevention is good standards of 
housing, sanitation, nutrition and education. Social services 
cost money. The estimated produce of a penny rate over 
all Wales in 1937 was £44,096; of this the counties of 
Glamorgan and Monmouthshire, together with four county 
boroughs, accounted for £29,115, leaving only £14,981 
from eleven other counties. A penny rate in Colwyn Bay 
yielded as much as £804; in fifteen non-county boroughs 
it brought in less than £100; in one it realised only £12. 
It was in these poverty-stricken places, rural and urban, 
that the committee found indescribable conditions of over- 
crowding; primitive Celtic type cottages; six to ten persons 
sleeping in a single small room; damp, decrepit, leaky and 
ramshackle dwellings; and insufficient and polluted water. 
Indifference and obstructionism march with poor finances. 
Year after year the reports of medical officers of health are 
ignored. Seventy-five of the 95 medical officers in 
boroughs and urban districts, and 51 out of 59 in rural 
districts, are part-time officials, despite the prescriptions 
of the 1929 Act, and again and again they dare not criticise 
the state of properties for fear of losing their only wealthy 
patients. It is a damning story, which loses little by com- 
parison with the dreadful conditions revealed a hundred 
years ago by inquiries into the state of early industrial 
towns; and it differs only in degree from conditions in not 
a few other poor districts to-day. It is one which calls for 
a new Edwin Chadwick to translate a startled public con- 
science into remedial action. “ Throughout the inquiry we 
were conscious of a great disparity between local authorities 
in the standard of performance of public health duties.” 
The committee found that, in Wales as elsewhere, the 
powers given to counties under the 1933 Act to review local 
government areas and to secure amalgamations for adminis- 
trative and financial strength, had been almost wholly 
blocked by local jealousies, and the committee’s report 
furnishes only a few of the compelling reasons why this 
fatal parochialism must be stopped forthwith. 


* * * 


Britain and Russia.—The forthcoming visit to 
Moscow of Mr R. S. Hudson, Secretary to the Department 
of Overseas Trade, has been given a fateful significance 
by the German Fuehrer. The relentless advance of un- 
bridled and cynical aggression in Danubia in the last few 
days has made clearer than ever the need for the fullest 

tion between Britain, France and Russia. At 4 
shea stroke the Third Reich has acquired a new army and 
a new air force, and it is only in the Russian army, which 
has been doubled in size in five years, and the vast Soviet 
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that an adequate counterpoise can be found. The 
kness of the Western democracies’ policy in the 
face of Herr Hitler’s successive coups has been the reluc- 
tance of their leaders, on class and ideological grounds, to 
consult and co-operate with the Soviet Union. Indeed, it 
, not surprising that M. Stalin, in his address last week 
. the Eighteenth Congress of the All-Union Bolshevik 
Party, should have denounced the- peace-loving States of 
Europe for doing little to reinforce peace by their actions. 
The Soviet leader went so far as to accuse France and 
Britain of being content to let the Nazi fury spend itself 
on the soil and peoples of Eastern Europe, and ultimately 
of Russia, in order to buy a sordid security for themselves. 
The charge may have been over-pitched. It had a propa- 
ganda dress. But the facts of the past twelve months offer 
no evidence to deny that the Western democracies’ policy, 
faute de mieux, has been to encourage the Drang nach 
Osten. The possible consequences of such short-sighted 
secking for a breathing space are incalculable. It is not 
simply that Germany’s troops have carried the swastika 
to Prague and beyond. There is the grave chance that the 
essential Eastern ally, Russia, may be lost. Russo-German 
co-operation is traditional; it was the corner-stone of 
Bismarck’s policy; and it was to extirpate the desire in 
the army and the bureaucracy of Soviet Russia itself to 
return to that tradition that M. Stalin, firm advocate of 
a common front with the democracies in foreign policy, 
was lately constrained to conduct wholesale purges. 


air force 
fatal wea 


* * * 


For the moment, Russia is not yet lost to the West. 
“We must rely only on ourselves” is as far as the dis- 
illusionments of 1938 and 1939 have carried the Soviet 
leaders; and last week M. Stalin notably restated his de- 
termination to strengthen all ties of friendship and busi- 
ness with all countries concerned in safeguarding peace. 
Mr Hudson is officially visiting Moscow to talk about 
trade only, and in the purely commercial field the possi- 
bility of extending Anglo-Russian exchanges mainly de- 
pends upon the Soviet’s readiness to abandon the inter- 
pretation of trade relations that has recently alienated 
British business opinion. But in the field of politics, which 
cannot be far out of sight in the Moscow talks, the onus is 
upon Britain. Russia is reasonably and avowedly unwilling 
to stand alone to pull the chestnuts out of the fire that Herr 
Hitler has set ablaze. Mr Eden’s appeal on Wednesday for 
the British Government “ to consult with all nations like- 
minded to us wherever and whoever they might be” was 
coldly rejected by Sir John Simon because it might 
involve Britain in Continental commitments. But, in posse, 
those commitments already exist, created by Herr Hitler 
himself and made imperative by our own need for eventual 
security, and the words of M. Maisky, spoken also on 
W ay, cannot be ignored: — 

In the last resort the fate of peace or war in our time 
upon the kind of relations which exist between 
and Moscow. 
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: The Fighting in Madrid.—The Communist rising 
in Madrid against the military junta which ousted Dr 
Negrin and his followers was put down, and internal peace 
restored, after seven days of street and loophole skirmish- 
ing into which must have gone the surcharged bitterness 
of men who have fought for over two years only to see 
their worst fears realised. During the first day or so the 
rising seems to have spread and drawn to its support 
several thousand men, and it was only after troops had 
been withdrawn from Madrid’s defences that they could 
be summarily dealt with. With their suppression last week- 
end disappears the main ideological objection to an early 
peace; and there is now no body of impassioned opinion to 
obstruct the clarity of thought with which the National 
Defence Council, as General Miaja and Colonel Casado 
term the body they have jointly created, is pursuing its 
work for the war’s “liquidation.” Demobilisation is already 
reported to be in progress. Those who will suffer certain 
penalty at General Franco’s hands now see the full help- 
lessness of their condition; they cannot continue fighting 
and they cannot escape. Meanwhile General Franco turns 
a deaf ear to the National Defence Council’s broad hints. 
He wants complete surrender, is troubled by no thoughts 
of appeasement, and continues to prepare for an assault on 
Madrid. Although he is known to favour Fabian tactics, 
which in this case, indeed, may help to demoralise still! 
further those who remain to defend Madrid, it is very 
understandable that General Franco should be marking 
time while the Germans are annexing Bohemia and 
Moravia. “ One thing at a time” is a guide for both 
dictators and for propagandists, for it links a measure of 
prudence to the maximum of effect. And the fall of 
Madrid would present a simple means of taking anxious 
French and British minds off the fate of Central Europe. 


* * * 


Franco’s Blockade.——It was announced at Burgos on 
March 8th that General Franco had declared a complete 
blockade of the coast of Republican Spain, and that, 
within Spanish territorial waters off this coast (which were 
to be reckoned, for this purpose, at the three-mile limit), 
submarines under General Franco’s orders would sink any 
ship at sight, whatever flag she was flying. This announce- 
ment has raised two distinct questions, both of which are 
vital. First, has General Franco the right to declare a 
blockade at all? Second, assuming, for the sake of the 
argument, that he has, are his intentions permissible in 
international law? To both these questions the answer is in 
the negative. First, the,recognition of the Burgos Govern- 
ment by the French, British and certain other Govern- 
ments does not carry with it any authorisation to exercise 
belligerent rights. If belligerent rights automatically fol- 
lowed from recognition, then the Republican Government, 
which enjoyed world-wide recognition at the time when 
General Franco rebelled, would have enjoyed belli- 
gerent rights throughout. As it is, neither party has been 
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granted belligerent rights so far. On the second point, sink- 
ing at sight by submarines is unlawful for any Government 
in any waters. Hence Lord Halifax’s commendably strong 
and clear declaration of the British Government’s attitude 
in the House of Lords on the 9th. He declared, first, that, if 
action of any kind were taken outside territorial waters, 
the British Government would resist it as they had done 
in the past. They would also regard as a very serious 
matter the sinking of a British merchantship even within 
territorial waters, especially if due warnings were not given, 
and adequate steps were not taken for the safety of the 
crew. Lord Halifax added that British warships had already 
been instructed to give all necessary protection to British 
vessels which might be the object of such attack, and to 
retaliate, even inside territorial waters, against any sub- 
marine taking such indefensible action. No cases of sub- 
marine attack have yet been reported. But two British 
merchantmen on the high seas were on the 11th ordered 
by a Spanish warship to proceed to Palma, Majorca. One 
refused, the other was rescued. The British statement, and 
the British action, have not been popular at Burgos. But 
no British Government could have taken any other line. 


* * * 


British Plan for Palestine.—A Cabinet meeting last 
Wednesday discussed and approved the “ British plan” 
for Palestine which Mr MacDonald and the Colonial 
Office have been working on for some months past. The 
plan was next shown to both Arab and Jewish delegations, 
and, though it has not been formally rejected, there is very 
little hope of acceptance. If deadlock results, then the 
Government will override the rejections and will publish 
the plan next week as a White Paper for passage through 
Parliament. While reserving judgment on such a contro- 
versial matter, the British public may breathe a sigh of 
relief that the Government has realised that need for a 
quick decision, even of an imposed solution, which every 
expert on Palestine from resident officials to Royal Com- 
missions knows to be necessary. If we must impose our will 
on Palestine, then let us do it resolutely and without loss of 
time. Once the die is cast, nothing is to be gained by delay. 


‘Of the plan itself little can be said; for little is known. 


Reliable reports describe it as providing for an independent 
Palestine linked by treaty with Great Britain (“ indepen- 
dent” here has a domestic significance), after a transition 
period of joint administration under British tutelage. The 
bone of contention, already uncovered, is on the length 
and limitation of the transition period. To the Jews it is of 
obviously vital importance, the more so because during 
that time their immigration is to be restricted to 10,000 or 
to 15,000 (presumably with a strict watch on land sales); 
while to the Arabs the length of the transition period will 
represent a measure of their success. The Jews want the 
period to last as long as is needed to obtain Arab-Jewish 
collaboration; but with due sympathy for the urgency of 
their case this seems impracticable. The Arabs want the 
period to be limited beforehand, the British Government, 
it seems, agrees with this principle, and is thinking of five 
years. In any case, the transition period must be used by 
the British in Palestine for strenuous efforts to obtain that 
agreement and mutual respect between Arabs and Jews 
without which they cannot decently leave the country. 
Nobody wants to crab the Arab case; but, at the same time, 
nobody should imagine that our responsibility towards 
Jews who have gone to Palestine in the confidence of enter- 
ing what would soon become their National Home, can be 
shuffled off on the shoulders of an imposed solution. 


* * _ * 


Reform in the Indian States.—The in e of 
speeches between the Viceroy and the Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar in the Chamber of Princes at Delhi reads like 
the twentieth century talking to the eighteenth, even 
though it is the conservatism of to-day talking to a 
moderate toryism of the day before yesterday. Lord Lin- 
lithgow reiterated the policy already expressed by himself 
and the Secretary of State that it lay with the ruler of 
each State to decide, without pressure from the Paramount 
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Power, what constitution was best suited to the needs of 
his people. But the Viceroy urged very forcibly tha all 
rulers should adapt their administrations to the hearin 
and remedying of any genuine grievances of their people 
An effective machinery whereby all such complaints could 
readily reach the ears of the Durbar was a necessity in 
present conditions. The Viceroy attacked absenteeism and 
excessive appropriations to the ruler’s privy purse, and 
he exhorted the more enlightened and powerful rulers to 
press the requisite reforms on their weaker and backward 
brethren, who should, if necessary, amalgamate together 
for the purpose. The Jam Sahib was plainly suspicious of 
the Viceroy’s utterance. While he declared that the 
Princes were always ready to consider administrative 
improvements, he differentiated between these and con. 
stitutional changes, especially when the demand for the 
latter came from outside bodies. He indicated that the 
Princes, who have before them the final drafts of their 
instruments of accession, were now concerned less with 
the details of their membership of the federation than with 
its general effect on their finances, and still more on their 
constitutional position and the ability of the Paramount 
Power to defend it. By their hesitations the Princes could 
hamstring federation in its present form; but what they 
fear even more is a federation of British India alone. 
This and the march of time are the real instruments 
whereby their reactionary tendencies can be overcome. 


* * * 


Imperial Defence in the Pacific.—At the request of 
the New Zealand Government, a conference is to be held 
in that Dominion in the near future to consider Pacific 
questions of common concern to Australia, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom, particularly questions of defence. 
The chief civil representative of the United Kingdom will 
be Sir Harry Batterbee, who has just taken up his posi- 
tion as First High Commissioner for the United Kingdom 
in New Zealand. Although defence problems come before 
every Imperial Conference and are frequently discussed 
informally between the different Governments of the 
Commonwealth, we have to go back to the Imperial 
Defence Conference of 1909 for a comparable formal and 
specialised meeting to discuss defence co-operation within 
the British Commonwealth. One of the products of that 
Conference was the Royal Australian Navy. Since then, 
the nature of the problem has changed. In the first place, 
the Dominions have consolidated their national indepen- 
dence, and their peoples are now more reluctant than ever 
to hand over to any other country the peace-time command 
of any of their defence forces. Secondly, the Japanese 
alliance, which gave Australia and New Zealand a much 
higher degree of local security than their own armaments 
could furnish, has been abandoned. And, thirdly, air power 
has been added to sea power as a sphere in which the 
Pacific Dominions can not only do much to protect them- 
selves locally but can also contribute to the wider system 
of protection on which they depend. Moreover, experience 
in the war and since has shown the great defensive import- 
ance of their industrial capacity as a means of supplying 
themselves and others with munitions and aircraft. The 
importance of the coming conference will be political as 
well as technical. 


* * * 


Shipping in the East.—It is a cold and depressing 
light that is being shed upon British shipping from all 
kinds of sources. The tale of decline in face of intensified 
competition and subsidised rivalry is not new, and it has 
been told of nearly every one of the Seven Seas. But . 
need for redress has grown with increased realisation 0 
the requisites of national defence in war-time, and it 1s 1 
Eastern waters in particular and the consistent successes 
of the Japanese mercantile marine that attention has most 
recently been called. Last week the Imperial Shipping 
Committee issued a report showing how, by reason of the 


depreciation of the yen, the relatively low standards 4 
their seamen, the aid given them by State subsidies an 

the high degree of organisation in their industry, Japanes¢ 
shippers are able to sweep the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
Their costs are from 10 to 15 per cent. lower than their 
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British rivals, whose share of the carrying trade within 
the Orient has fallen from one-third to one-fifth. Britain 
is not the only sufferer, and, indeed, of the long-distance 
trade to and from the Orient by Suez or round the Cape, 
the British 50 per cent. share has to date been held. 
Inside the Orient, the United States, too, has lost; the 
American share of total carrying trade there has fallen 
from one-third to as low as one-eighth. It is not subsidies 
alone that are to blame, for the Americans as well as ihe 
Japanese have their State aids, and the Government of 
the Netherlands Indies, no better placed in many ways 
than New Zealand, India, Australia and the United King- 
dom, has successfully bargained for a fifty-fifty division 
of the trade between the Netherlands Indies and Japan. 


* * * 


It is an unfortunate fact, as the Imperial Committee 
emphasise, that the countries of the British Empire have 
no common policy, no unity of purpose and no organisa- 
tion in shipping matters, and, since a quarter of the gross 
receipts of the British shipping industry, or nearly £33 
millions, is drawn from Oriental trades (half of it from 
trades wholly confined to the Far East), the United King- 
dom would be well repaid to remedy these defects. Far 
Eastern seas are Japan’s home waters, and it is only natural 
that Japanese shipping should have expanded pari passu 
with Japanese trade and industry, which have grown 
astoundingly. Britain’s Oriental trade has fallen away, but 
Britain is still the world’s greatest buyer, and it should aot 
be beyond the wit of the Imperial Government to drive 
a bargain with Japan for a fair share of the trade with 
Empire countries. Subsidies come in another category. 
The need for a stock of vessels against the requirements 
of war-time provisioning is a powerful argument for sub- 
sidies to build and replace ships. The Chamber of Ship- 
ping and the Liverpool shipowners have called for a Liner 
Defence Fund of £5 millions a year for five years. But a 
sine qua non of all subsidies must be efficiency in open 
competition: building costs are comparatively too high 
in British yards and running costs too high on British 
ships; and British steel and coal prices are not blameless. 
Subsidies, allocated impartially by an independent body, 
are admittedly now needed, if only to serve as a bargain- 
ing instrument in the hands of the Government, which 
Must assume responsibility for negotiation with foreign 
rivals; but there are houses to be set in order first. 


* * * 


Jubilee on the Waterside.—It is not only London’s 
county councillors who have a jubilee to celebrate this year. 
London dockers, and indeed the dockside workers of 
Merseyside and other ports, also have reason to com- 
memorate the events of fifty years ago. It was in 1889 that 
the famous strike of the two-year-old Dockers’ Union on 
Thames-side opened a new era in the trade union organisa- 
tion of unskilled workers; and it was in 1889, too, that the 
Merseyside dockers’ union was formed, to spread soon to 
Scotland and Ireland. To-day there are 163,000 insured 
dock workers, They constitute one of the main pedi- 
ments of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
which merged 38 unions into a single federated organisa- 
tion seventeen years ago and has 650,000 members to-day. 
This year the dockers hope to celebrate Ben Tillett’s 
Successful struggle for the “ dockers’ tanner” fifty years 
ago by finally securing the end of the intermittent labour 
€ngagements which ate still the curse of the waterside. A 
good deal has already been done to end casual dock labour. 
During the war a system of registration was begun, and in 
many ports to-day, notably im Bristol and in the area of the 
Port of London Authority, employers have a large nucleus 
of permanently engaged workers in receipt of weekly 
wages which, for men over 21 years of age, average 
Out at over £3 10s. But a majority of British dockers are 
still engaged casually by the day or the hour; and, if this 

$ meeting between Ministry of Labour officials and 
representatives of the Port Employers’ Council succeeds in 
its object of drawing up a scheme for complete decasualisa- 
tion that will win the approval of the T.G.W.U., the dock 
Workers’ jubilee will be well and worthily marked. The 
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chief obstacle is the state of trade; as many as a quarter 
of the insured dockers are out of work; and it is the 
commor. experience of all ports that it has been declining 


foreign. trade that has done most to arrest the progress of 
decasualisation in the past. 


* * te 


Unemployment Insurance and Agriculture.—This 
year the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee 
have not recommended any reduction in employers’ 
and workers’ contributions or any increase in the benefits 
given under the general scheme. This year the Unemploy- 
ment Fund’s surplus is £3 millions compared with {21 
millions a year ago, and is to to be devoted to the re- 
demption of debt. The increase of unemployment last 
year caused a rise of £184 millions in expenditure on 
benefit, and only the long-term upward trend in the num- 
bers of the insured population, together with the extension 
of insurance to nearly a quarter of a million persons in 
institutional and outdoor domestic employments prevented 
a serious fall in total contributions. As it is, however, 
existing reserves are still adequate to provide for an aver- 
age rate of unemployment over the trade cycle one-fifth 
greater than in 1938. The situation is otherwise with the 
new agricultural scheme. Here, ever since its inception 
there has been an excess of revenue over expenditure and, 
even assuming a relatively worse experience over the trade 
cycle than under the general scheme, the Committee have 
found themselves in the possession of a surplus of 
£285,000. This they recommend to be spent on increas- 
ing benefits and reducing contributions. The benefit for 
an unemployed agricultural worker with a wife and three 
children will now be increased by 3s. to 33s. a week. This 
compares with an average wage of just under 39s., while 
an industrial worker with a wife and three children who 
may earn 55s. 6d. (the average earnings of all insured 
applicants last year) gets 36s. when unemployed. The agri- 
cultural worker who loses his job suffers a smaller re- 
duction in income than his industrial confrére. But, as the 
report explains, this arises essentially from the relatively 
low wages paid in agriculture, and no doubt the commit- 
tee, in making their recommendations, have not been 
unimpressed by the plea of the Agricultural Departments 
that the rates of benefit should be increased with the 
express object of increasing the attractiveness of agricul- 
tural work and so checking the drift from the land. New 
figures, published in the report, show, not merely that 
agricultural employment is falling, but also that the 
numbers of farm workers under the age of 21 are 
declining even more rapidly than the average. It has been 
a common European experience that the greater security 
of urban life has been among the most important factors 
in drawing the landless agricultural worker to the towns. 
Measures to expand social services in the countryside and 
so to redress the balance of security are, therefore, wholly 
to be welcomed. 
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Overseas Correspondence 


———-—— 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Recovery by Spending? 

New York, March 9.—-The chief basis for hopefulness 
about business prospects is not any evidence of recovery 
but the existence of the spending programme. The theory 
that the slump of 1937 was caused .by the curtailment of 
deficit spending has been persuasively expounded to a by no 
means unreceptive public, and many vest their forecasts of 
recovery in the spring on the cumulative deficit. Neverthe- 
less, just as there are those who rate the deficit as a positive 
blessing, there are others who regard it as a positive curse. 
The latter, who are at present an uninfluential minority, call 
attention to the fact that there has been no market for 
corporate issues of new capital since deficit financing began 
late in 1930 ; that for eight years the State has monopolised 
the national savings ; and that, as long as private enterprise 
is deprived of access to new capital, it cannot “go ahead,” 
and our economy must become ever more dependent upon 
subventions. Meanwhile the country is committed to the 
spending programme. 

The following table, taken from the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, gives the fiscal position quarter by quarter during 
the past two calendar years. 


($000,000) 
1937 1938 
First quarter ......... —370 —153 
Second quarter ...... — 984 —718 
Third quarter ......... — 244 — 686 
Fourth quarter ...... —310 —890 


The excess of expenditure, however, is not identical with 
what is called technically the “ productive deficit,” as it 
includes transfers to a variety of Treasury trust accounts. 
The following shows actual net cash outgoings : — 


Excrss OF CASH EXPENDITURE 


$000,000) 
1937 1938 
First quarter ......... — 995 +135 
Second quarter ..,... —253 —617 
Third quarter ......... +163 —420 
Fourth quarter ...... + 13 ~—703 


Note.—Plus means cash income. 


This table shows three phases: first, the cash deficit 
towards the end of the first spending period ; second, the 
period when the Budget was brought into an approximate 
cash balance ; and, third, the launching of the current 
spending programme. 

Debt and the Deficit 

The financing of the spending programme cannot be 
described briefly without slurring important details. For 
example, the period in which the Budget was nearly brought 
into balance included the period of increasing public debt 
for carrying the Inactive Gold Fund ; the early period of 
the current spending programme was also financed indirectly 
by the monetisation of the inactive gold. Then, too, the 
activities of various Government agencies—the Social 
Security Reserve, the Federal reserve banks, etc. (to say 
nothing of the ebb and flow of the Treasury General Fund) 
—complicate any description. 

Even a statement of the total debt is complicated. For 
example: on December 31, 1938, the total gross debt was 
$39,427 millions, the total interest bearing debt was $38,899 
millions, the total “ publicly offered” public debt was 
$35,327 millions, and the total described by the Treasury 
as “market issues available for trading” was $29,461 
— 3 addition, there are the “ fully guaranteed obliga- 
tions of the Federal agencies,” amounting to approxima 
“— f , financing a i 

ar as the ing of the spending programme is 
concerned, the most representative figures are of the move- 
ment of the “issues available for trading” (although the 
Treasury appears to have developed a market for about 
$500 millions a year of United States savings (baby) bonds, 
which are not negotiable, and not part of the “ market ’’). 


MarKET Issues AVAILABLE FOR TRADING 
($000,000) 
1937 1938 
End of— End of— 

Dec., 1936 ... 28,154 Mar., 1938 ... 28,609 —197 

Mar., 1937 .... 27,977 —177 June, ,, ... 27,883 —726 

June, a. ee 28,764 +787 Sept., 99 tee 28,793 +910 

Sept., 5 ... 28,773 + 9] Dec, 4 ... 29,461 -+668 

Dec., 55 «... 28,806 + 33 

In the fiscal year ended June, 1938, the public debt in 
the “market” declined by almost $900 millions—despite 
the fact that the excess of expenditure over revenue was 
$1,364 millions, and in spite of an increase in the gross debt 
amounting to $740 millions. On the other hand, the 
demands made on the market in the first two quarters of 
the current fiscal year have rather exceeded the excess of 
cash expenditure ; and the cash in the Treasury’s general 
fund has risen to the unusual, if not unprecedented, figure 
of $3,083 millions—which might be subtracted from the 
various figures of the public debt given above, in order to 
obtain a net debt. 

The important point to remark, however, is that in the 
fiscal year ended June, 1938, the Treasury not only made 
no net demands on the market for new capital, but actually 
redeemed from the market almost $1,000 millions and that, 
in the first half of the current fiscal year (June-December, 
1938), it has asked for over $1,500 millions of new capital 
from the market. 


Changing Types of Loan 


During the period of the two calendar years, when the 
public debt in the market was in the aggregate rising about 
$1,300 millions, the composition of that debt was under- 
going a decided change. The table below, taken from the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, is not strictly comparable with the 
last one, as the “ public debt publicly offered” exceeds the 
issues “ available for trading” by the amounts held by the 
Federal Reserve Banks, etc. It will, however, show in 
general the changes in the structure of the public debt in 
the market. 


ELEMENTS OF THE PuBLIC Dest “ PUBLICLY OFFERED” 
($000,000) 


Bonds* Notes Bills 

End Of 1936  ......s.cececseeeeeesees 19,531 10,289 2,203 
» March, 1937 ........000+e- 20,015 9,783 ,203 
a9 FUME gy cae nnssennevens 20,015 10,617 2,303 
» Sept. 99 tte teen ees 20,015 10,575 2,403 
> Dec. 99 PMR R Hee eeee 20,555 10,547 1,952 
x» March, 1938 ........s.0000+ 21,006 10,076 1,803 
» June 90 sen eeececenecces 21,925 9,147 = 1,154 
99 SOF. gy (tos cn ccc eccbees 22,791 9,067 1,302 
3 Dec. » Setenseeereeeee 24,084 8,496 ] 306 
9 Fume, 1930 ......0.ccceereees 12,112 1,626 1,420 
” 90 FOB hcccciscsecoccnive 17,247 11,381 2,354 


* Ex. U.S. Savings Bonds. 


From the beginning of the period of deficit financing 
(June, 1930) until the end of the fiscal year 1936, the 
principal medium of financing was the three-five year note. 
Since June, 1936, there has been a continuous tendency to 
shift from short-term to long-term loans. In the months 
covered by the table, maturing notes were replaced by 
bonds ; and a great part of the Treasury bills were redeemed 
by the monetisation of the Inactive Gold Fund. This policy, 
inaugurated as the Treasury was approaching a balanced 
Budget (after the bonus payments of mid-1936), has been 
continued in the financing of the spending programme, 
which may be dated either from March, 1938, or June, 
1938. 

The steady reduction of the short-term Treasury paper 
in the market coincided with a period when, as a er 
quence of the stock market collapse of 1937, the volume 0 
brokers’ loans (relatively not large in 1937) had been cut in 
half—when there was little commercial paper afloat. The 
result has been to give short Treasuries a “ scarcity valuc. 

In the period June, 1937, to June, 1938, when the 
Treasury was reducing total market debt, but increasing 
long-term debt and redeeming short, while all rates fell, the 
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yields on bills and notes declined much the most rapidly. 
Between June, 1938, and December, 1938, the market 
absorbed over $2,000 millions of long Treasuries without 
any disturbance of the rate; and, in the same period, it 
reduced the notes in the market, without producing a 
decline in the note yield. 

In financing the current spending programme, the banks 
have taken a large part, though complete details will not 
be available until the Call Report for the year-end is 


published. 
REPORTING MEMBER BANKS AND THE DEFICIT 
($000,000) 
Fully Guaranteed 
U.S. Securities urities 
New York New York 
City Outside City Outside 
June 29,1938 2,885 4,885 678 810 
Dec. 23, 1938 2,826 5,440 860 872 


—59 +555 +182 + 62 
In this period the “ market issues available for trading” 
increased about $1,600 millions; of these the reporting 
member banks took about $500 millions ; and we might 
infer that all banks took approximately half of the total 
offering. 





France 


M. Daladier’s Choice 


Paris, March 16.——The elections for the Presidency have 
been fixed for April Sth. The name of the Prime Minister 
is often put forward for the office, as a man who has worked 
for peace and internal recovery. But some observers say the 
party man cannot aim at the Presidency, which is above 
parties. Moreover, recovery is not completed and the foreign 
danger is not over. And the fact that most of these informal 
votes for M. Daladier as President come from the Left is 
very strange and significant. It would seem the best course 
for the captain to remain at the helm until the next elections 
for the Chamber. To change offices now would be 
dangerous, and M, Lebrun has shown remarkable adroitness 
during seven years of the greatest internal and external 
difficulties. 

For two years the economic situation was disturbed by 
the Treasury’s difficulties and by the rise in prices which 
led repeatedly to falls in the franc. Now the franc is backed 
by the internal efforts of the Government and aided 
externally by the heaviness of the belga and the florin. 
Capital is coming back, but it is not coming back into 
investment. It is staying in the money market and being 
used to buy Treasury bonds. 

Prices tend to show greater stability. The index of whole- 
Sale prices was 677 at the end of February, against 676 in 
January. This stability is principally due to the partially 
seasonal decline in food prices. Retail prices in February 
fell from 761 to 755. Between October and January, in 
recent years, the rise in prices has been: in 1936-37 12.04 
per cent., in 1937-38 5.33 per cent., and in 1938-39 only 
3.85 per cent. This seems to confirm M. Reynaud’s view 
that it is inflation rather than taxation that leads to in- 
Creases in prices. This may be modified in the near future 
by the higher wages and consequent increased purchasing 
Power which will automatically follow an increase in the 
cost of living, which has so far amounted to 5 per cent. 
Since last August. 


Better Foreign Trade 


The latest rise in French prices is partially counter- 
balanced by a rise in foreign prices, so that the competitive 
advantage is held. However, the results of foreign trade in 
February, though much better than a year ago, were still 
far from satisfactory. 

(Frs. ee ean Feb 
ruary, anuary. ebruary, 
1938. 1939 ~—«:1939 


imports —— 
oodstuffs ..... "bs «1,126 1,108 1,217 
Raw materials ............. . 2,543 2,289 2,596 
Manufactured goods ...... 617 578 705 
Totals Seresesene eeecccecs 4,287 3,977 4,518 
~— ‘tu 403 
WO on ia 423 
Raw materials 2772777777" oo 829 «1,012 
Manufactured goods ...... 1,177 1,567 1,620 
Totals .....ccccccceees .. 2,309 2,819 3,035 


Import surplus v.ccceseccesoe 1977 1,157 «1,483 
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The volume and value of total foreign trade and the 
value of exports of manufactured goods are both on the 
up-grade. But the import surplus, if lower than in February, 
1938—the worst during last year—is higher than in January, 
which was in turn higher than in December. If trade with 
the Colonies is excluded, the import surplus in February 
was only 1,111 millions, against 905 millions in January 
and 1,435 millions in February, 1938. 

Economic activity in Algeria alone was much more satis- 
factory. _The total value of foreign trade increased from 
5,500 million francs in 1935 to 6,703 millions in 1936, 
8,685 millions in 1937, and about 10,000 millions in 1938. 
In 1938, imports were valued at 4,660 millions, an increase 
of 580 millions over 1937, and exports at 5,600 millions, 
an increase of 1,260 millions. The surplus of exports was 
980 million francs. Exports to France rose from 3,500 
million francs to 4,660 millions, which was 84 per cent. of 
the total. 

Algeria has now come into the first rank in French trade. 
It is the best buyer of French products (3,780 million francs) 
after Belgium (4,180 millions), and it comes before Great 
Britain (3,351 millions). It is the best seller to France 
(4,846 millions) after the United States (5,235 millions), 
and it comes far before Great Britain (3,227 millions). 


Recovery in Production 


The Statistique Générale de la France has again published 
its index of production after a twelve months’ gap. The 
course of this index was: July, 81; August, 71; September, 
80; October, 81; November, 85; December, 86; January 
1939, 87. Its average in 1938 was 82, against 88 in 1937 
and 85 in 1936. It shows a steady improvement which has 
brought present production back to the level of January, 
1938. ° 


Jan., Nov., Dec., Jan., 
PRODUCTION (1928 = 100) 1938 1938 1938 1939 
General Index ...............64 87 85* 86* 87* 
Re PII ian cntnscudcicpenne 89 97 96 94 
II. Chemicalindustries ... 105 103 103 104 
Bees BUG sicdieccecqecacccecece 166 168 173 164 
EVs BOD cccccccccccsseqens 83 86 87 92 
ee ae 69 eae a mile 
VI. Iron and steel............ = = = a 
Engineering .........++ 
Vil. { Automobile............-.+ 88 103 106 106 
VIII. Building ................++ 58 62 63 65 
IX. Gas and electricity...... 130 124 126 ae 
X. Miscellaneous............ 107 107 107 105 


* Provisional figure. 


Recent price movements have been as follows: — 


Feb., Dec., Jan., Feb., 
1938 1938 1939 1939 
WHOLESALE PRICES (1914 = 100) 


General Index ...........:eeeeeeeee 613 666 676 676 
Domestic products ’.......0..sssseeee 656 692 705 700 
Imported ccodiante ead cosseronenenees 538 620 624 633 
Foodstuffs .........ceccccccseeereeess 624 648 656 650 
Industrial products  .....se+ssseeee 605 682 693 699 
prices (1914 = 100) 
eee jeddesainasanbunededs 692 754 761 755 
ighti d heating .....ee... 116-0 127-6 128-0 128-0 
Chahine (1930 = 100) sovapinedines 100:0 102 102:0 102-9 


The number of bankruptcies in February was 409, against 
381 in January and 512 in December. 
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Reserve Fund- - - £1,000,000 


Currency Reserve - £500,000 


Bank has branches throughout New Zealand 
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with that Dominion. 
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Germany 


(This letter was written before the annexation of Czecho- 
Slovakia by the German armies had taken place—Editor.) 


The Reich’s Trade Demands 


Beruin, March 13.—German pressure to get England to 
make trade concessions in the joint industrial conversations 
is growing stronger. Should Great Britain begin a trade 
war, it is said, she would meet with an opponent prepared 
for anything. The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung writes : — 


It would be false for the foreign nations to be pleased about 
Germany’s economic difficulties. Rather the manner in which 
this situation is regarded abroad will show which are the 
spirits of peace and which the ones who desire the ruin of 
Europe. Those who argue that it is good that the disturbing 
Germans have food difficulties and wish to let them stew in 
their own trouble until they become politically unimportant 
and ready to sell their rights as a great Power and Kultur 
nation for a mess of lentils—those who argue thus come in 
the category of war agitators and destroyers of European 
order. 


Foreign trade is no longer regarded as a commercial 
question by the Third Reich, but rather as a political one. 
According to this view, the German Reich has the right to 
export and import, and intends to win this right by force 
should the other nations be unwilling to recognise it or 
make concessions. 

German circles are following with particular care the 
Prospective negotiations between Great Britain and the 
Eastern European States. The trend of trade between the 
Old Reich itself and the Eastern European States has been 
as follows :— 

(In Rm. millions) 





} { Greater 
| 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 |Germany 
1938 
Exports to | | | | 
Soviet Union........ | 63°3 | 39-3 | 126-1 | 17-4 | 31-8 | 33-6 
Poland Danzig | 55-1 63-3 | 73-9 | 99:7 | 134-1 | 155-2 
Finland .............- 43-3 | 49:2 | 53-6 | 78:2 | 82:4 | 853 
Estonia .............. | 73 | 1-4 | 17-6 19-9 | 22-0 | 223 
Senses Seonstesti 18-8 | 27:9 | 31-2 | 28-4°| 40:8 | 43-0 
Lithuania Memel .| 14:7 | 6-7 | 7: 20:5 | 235 | 263 
Imports from | | | 
Soviet Union........ | 223-0 | 201-7 | 93-2 | 65-1 | 47-4 | 528 
Poland/Danzig .....| 78-1 | 75°5 | 74-0 | 80°7 | 109-4 | 140-8 
Finland .............. | 42-3 | 41-4 | 46-1 | 70-1 | 88-6 | 88-9 
Estonia .............. | 8-2 13-0 | 13-8 23-7 24-0 24-3 
Ni cess ighthtinnen | 21-1 | 3-2 | 33-2 | 45-7 | 43-5 43-6 
Lithuania/Memel .| 15-1 | 2-6 | 9-1 | 17-2 | 27-6 | 27-8 


| 


i 
\ 


Trade with Russia and Poland 


German-Russian trade relations are of great importance, 
since Germany must still depend for many years on raw 
material imports from abroad. Against a decline in imports 
from Russia last year there was an increase from Rm. 282 
millions to Rm. 404.6 millions in the value of imports from 
the United States. This is especially inconvenient for Ger- 
many since the United States must be paid in negotiable 
foreign exchange, while Russia can be paid in goods. 

The decisive factors for the decline in Russo-German trade 
were: political differences; domestic events in Russia; a 
change in the orientation of Russian trade policy; the 
elimination of Russian foreign debts; and the end of the 
compulsion upon Russia to export; increased English and 
American competition; and the inability of German manu- 
facturers to make deliveries. 

German-Polish trade relations have been revised, following 
last year's territorial changes. Exchange quotas have been 
altered; and Germany will import more flax for the Sudeten 
textile industry, as well as more wood, .more pigs, etc. 
German exports to Poland have, as a matter of fact, de- 
clined, so that the quotas had to be scaled down. The credit 
of 120 million zlotys given by Germany to Poland, however, 


‘which is to be used up in the next four years, will lead to 


an increase in German sales. Repayment by Poland, which is 
to be in goods, stretches over a period of nine years, although 
— 29 already delivered 30 million zlotys’ worth of rye 
and timber. 


BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
) ao LIMITED 





Annual Income - - - - £6,800,000 
Assets - - - - - - £32,000,000 
All classes of Life, Fire, Accident, 
Motor and General Insurances transacted 


Chief Office: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM, 1 


The South American Market 


Germany’s position on the South American market is 
being injured by the British-American trade agreement by 
the trade activities of the United States Government, ‘and 
by political friction. German trade with South and Centraj 
American States shows the following trend: — 

(In Rm. millions) 


ey a ene 


Imports Exports 


All South America prenntlaabicaedicshials 
BO cl dickaslickocibdithecdoiobih 440-6 265-5 
BUD capecccaccccccccscccesabadpahaene 558-6 390-8 
SR chnecnmasiinceisnmabanauabadie 536°5 508-5 
BOSE scccsnccccecccesascccocsvesereses 850-3 652°1 
BOBB cicvicccccccccccccccvcessese socees 809-7 622:7 
Imports from | Exports to 


inlay - - 
1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1936 1937 | 1938 
| ! \ 


eel ciciSocccssoect 131-4 | 186-4 | 214-4 | 133-4 
295: 


_— ' 





77-0 | 161-4 

Argentine............ 188°5 1 | 216-1 | 97-7 | 147-1 | 1473 
Re Bickenbentiecs 58:8 | 81-1 | 90-7 | 494 | 56:5 | 605 
Mexico ........000000 56-4 | 646 | 62:2 | 511 65:5 | 45:8 
Colombia .........0++ 415 | 45:0 | 466 | 45:3 | 33:1 | 413 
Uruguay ............ 21-0 | 23-6 38-3 16-7 | 240 | 35:8 
iN cedthadaivesnthe 34:0 | 49-0 | 38:7 | 29:0 | 33-4 | 30-9 
Venezuela ........... 141 23-7 30-3 | 24-1 | 42:7 | 38:3 
Guatemala ......... 12-6 14:3 14:5 10-0 | 13-1 | 126 
Ss Lasciccshonsbes 7:7 8-5 8:4 sl 13-4 | 11-0 
Costa Rica ......... 6°8 12:5 11-t 63 | 84! 7-0 
Bolivia ...........0++ 7:4 11-0 8:3 4:2 | 56 | 94 
Ecuador ............+ 5-2 11-7 9-7 68. O11! Td 
Salvador.............. 7:7 9-2 7-4 63 75 | 33 
Dominica ............ 2:4 2-5 3-0 1:8 22) 24 
Honduras ........... 2:3 0:8 2°6 1-6 34 | 24 
Nicaragua ........... 2°6 4:9 3-6 a. ew CNS 
DF nssibiteniet 2:7 45 2-7 19 | 3:2 | 2:2 
ieidhoniaie 0-4 0-4 0-4 73) 38 | 21 

Soi cesdiaphacsnatass 10 | 15 | O8 | 10] 12 | 07 


i 
| 


Since, although trade between Germany and South 
ica is run On an equal exchange basis, Germany con- 
tinually draws more than she delivers, difficulties arise. This 
was shown by the recent troubles with Brazil, which led toa 
coffee shortage in Germany. The German market is only of 
interest to the South American States when the remaining 
markets, which pay in negotiable currency, are falling-off or 
inaccessible. Germany, on the other hand, tries to guarantee 
the continued stability of her trade with South America by 
long-term contracts. 





Poland 


Colonial Aspirations 


Warsaw, March 11.—— Outstanding importance 1s 
attached here to the visit, from March 18 to 22, of the 
British economic mission headed by Mr R. S. Hudson, 
Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade, and to 
that of Colonel Beck, Polish Foreign Minister, to London 
early in April. Newspaper comment suggests that, both in 
the political and economic spheres, these visits will put the 
Official seal on the efforts already in progress to strengthen 
the ties between Great Britain and the countries of Eastern 
Europe. Export credits on a substantial scale for Poland 
are now being discussed, somewhat prematurely, in the Press. 

An indication of what is in the official mind was the 
resolution on “colonies and raw materials” adopted by ihe 
National Unity Camp—which has a substantial majority 
in the Sejm and Senate—after the recent visit to Poland 
of Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign Minister, and at about 
the time the visit of Mr Hudson was announced. The 
“colonial claims” now enunciated “can be fully satisfied 
only by obtaining regions over which Poland will exercise 
sovereignty”; but, the resolution goes on, “this does not 
exclude the possibility of securing direct access to other 
colonies.” Polish participation in the possession of colonies, 
it is held, “ will contribute to international co-operation and 
to the general stabilisation of peace.” The point, moreover, 
is emphasised that Poland is not seeking colonies for Jewish 
emigration. Other territories “ must be found ” for the Jews, 
and the resolution concludes with the illuminating para- 
graph that 

in view of the problems awaiting us in the overseas colonies, the 


development of scientific research is immediately necessary, oe 
well as the systematic training of young people for colonia 


While there is a widespread belief that events are now 
moving towards a redistribution of colonial wealth, the 
expectation is not yet seriously entertained that Poland will 
be given sovereignty over foreign lands. It is mnioruunee 
that the wide publicity given to such resolutions 4s t 
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above encourages a public opinion not well versed in world 
affairs to hope that a re-making of the map is imminent, 
and that, in the event, Poland will not only be a direct 
beneficiary but will be able to unload a large part of her 
Jewish population (numbering 3,500,000 or more) on the 
oversea possessions of other countries. 


Closer Ties with Britain 


Exaggerated hopes in the colonial field need not obliterate 
the genuine desire, both in official and trade circles, for 
improving political and economic relations with Great 
Britain. That the Anglo-Polish Trade Agreement, which 
came into force in 1935, and the extensive export credit 
guarantees granted to Poland in the years preceding 1935, 
have not fulfilled the highest expectations is clear from the 
following tables :— 


IMPORTS INTO POLAND 


From From From 
United Germany United Total 
Year Kingdom and Austria States 
(In millions of zlotys) 
BOGD nccresnedtun 116-7 165-0 123-1 860-6 
BUDO «.caccenpoae 141-6 187-8 119-3 1,003 -4 
BOOT . .cxssssoons 149-2 240-0 149-1 1,254.3 
BOOB. cicccsacies 147-8 299 -6 158-4 1,300-0 
EXPORTS FROM POLAND 
To To To 
United Germany United Total 
Year Kingdom and Austria States 
(In millions of zlotys) 
OGG nx csiinienin 181-4 199-3 43-3 925-0 
oo a 221-6 204-1 67-3 1,026 -2 
SEF cracitonaminl 219-2 231-7 100-9 1,195 -5 
WOES. ccicchad 215°5 282-2 62-9 1,184-7 


Side by side with a strong sentiment for closer ties with 
Great Britain there is a corresponding reluctance—especi- 
ally on the part of the Jews who are an important factor 
in Polish foreign trade—to strengthen Germany’s economic 
hold on the Polish market any further. There need be no 
hesitation in saying that the strong position which Germany 
has built up in recent years has been due to the failure of 
British exporters—and, indeed, of the British Government 
—to realise that foreign trade methods have undergone a 
profound change since the advent of National Socialism in 
Germany. 

What Poland buys from Germany she could, for the most 
part, obtain at better prices from Britain, and buyers here 
would prefer to trade with Britain. But British industries 
must be co-operatively organised for export, and suitable 
arrangements must be made to take Polish exports. The 
two, - indeed, are complementary—Poland importing 

capital” goods and exporting agricultural produce. It 
Should not, therefore, be beyond the wit of British ex- 
porters and Government Departments to bring about a 
considerable increase in trade with a country still in the 
early stage of industrial development, and one which could 
vastly increase its output of agricultural products by the 
application of modern methods of cultivation. Poland’s 

colonial problem,” in reality, is a domestic and not an 
African affair; and its solution should be sought, not in a 
_ Colonial understanding” with Germany and Italy, but 
In a more enlightened and co-operative spirit on the part 
of Paris and London. 

A point that will no doubt be impressed on Mr Hudson 
during his talks in Warsaw is that new export credit guaran- 
tees must be for a longer term than hitherto. The credits 
§ranted prior to 1935 are now maturing, and the strain on 
the Treasury for the next three or four years will be heavy. 
The view is now held here that export credit guarantees 
for industrial development projects should run for not less 
than ten years, This is Poland’s side of the picture. 





Sweden 


The Core of Unemployment 


Stockuotm, March 10.—During the last three years, in 
Spite of a boom which has affected practically all branches 
Of business activity, there has been a constant residuum of 
unemployed workers and employees whom neither trade nor 
industry has been able to absorb. To investigate the reasons 





for this, the Government appointed a special committee 


which has now published a report. Out of a total of 27,000 . 


unemployed persons, the cases of 24,200 were subjected to 
individual investigation. Of these, 3,600 were employed in 
agriculture and forestry, 9,600 in industry, 9,400 in ship- 
ping, fisheries, etc., and 1,700 were office employees. Some 
9.3 per cent. were aged between 14 and 20, 48 per cent. be- 
tween 21 and 40, and 42.7 per cent. between 41 and 74. 
Workers aged between 40 and 45 were predominant, and the 
bulk of these were workers in the timber industry and office 
employees. Unemployment was mainly confined to great 
cities and certain special areas. 

Only about one-quarter were persons whose working 
capacity had been for one reason or another diminished, 
and it would be a mistake to regard this residuum as unfit 
for work. In actual fact, there has been a steady movement 
of individuals into and out of the pool of unemployed, and 
only a small minority represents real “ unemployables.” In 
order to ease the problem of the unemployed residuum, it is 
Proposed to lighten the tax burden in places where there is 
little or no possibility of establishing new industrial enter- 
prises. The committee also emphasise the importance of 
settling the question of pensions for aged workers, and 
advocates more attention to technical education, since unem- 
ployment is especially high among unskilled labour. 

Employment has been fairly satisfactory, apart from the 
pool of workless, and the number of registered unemployed 
in January amounted to 27,500, compared with 21,700 a 
year before. The building industry shows no signs of slacken- 
ing off, and as a result demand for low-grade steel and 
cement has been on the increase. One rather dark feature 
in the otherwise bright picture is the poor export outlook 
for the timber, pulp and paper industries. 


Anglo-Swedish Trade 


Foreign trade figures in January were better than in 
January, 1938, and exports as well as imports recorded im- 
provement. Figures have now become available for Sweden’s 
foreign trade with the United Kingdom in 1938, and they 
assume a special interest in view of the forthcoming visit to 
Stockholm of Mr Hudson. Swedish exports to the United 
Kingdom in 1938 were valued at Kr. 447 millions, com- 
pared with Kr. 479 millions in 1937. But only Kr. 425 
millions represented goods consumed in the United King- 
dom, the remaining Kr. 22 millions being re-exported. Pulp 
and paper exports to the United Kingdom fell from Kr. 142 
millions in 1937 to Kr. 136 millions in 1938; iron and steel 
exports from Kr. 47 millions to Kr. 43 millions; and timber 
exports from Kr. 135 millions to Kr. 102 miltions. 

Imports from the United Kingdom in 1938 were valued 
at Kr. 376 millions, compared with Kr. 403 millions in 
1937. Of this total goods produced in the United Kingdom 
accounted for only Kr. 250 millions, the rest being re- 
exports. Coal imports were Kr. 75 millions, against Kr. 85 
millions in 1937; textile imports from the United Kingdom 
fell from Kr. 79 millions in 1937 to Kr. 65 millions; but 
machinery rose from Kr. 24 millions to Kr. 26 millions. 
There was also a slight rise in imports of British cars. The 
negotiations which Mr Hudson is going to conduct will be 
of a preliminary character and no final decisions about the 
modification of the Swedish-British trade treaty will be 
taken, 
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China 


War at Deadlock 


SHANGHAI, February 25.—One returns from a trip of 
several weeks through the occupied and unoccupied parts 
of China with the impression that the Sino-Japanese war has 
entered a phase of deadlock that may last for a considerable 
length of time—unless it is broken by the interjection of 
some outside factor. This deadlock may be summed up in 
two propositions. The first is that the Chinese, unaided, 
cannot drive the Japanese out of the main cities, ports and 
lines of rail and river transportation which they have 
occupied. There has, I think, been no instance in the war 
when the Chinese have been able to capture a town that 
was held by a moderately large Japanese garrison. Any 
Serious large-scale Chinese counter-offensive seems outside 
the range of reasonable probability, if only because of China’s 
inferiority in aeroplanes and in artillery. 

The second proposition is that Japan has little prospect, 
in the predictable future, of pacifying the regions which have 
been nominally occupied, much less of subduing the whole 
of China, At the moment of writing, Chinese Nationalist 
gunmen have succeeded in picking off Mr Chen Lo, Foreign 
Minister in the shadowy “ Reformed Government” which 
the Japanese set up at Nanking. He was the fifty-first victim 
of political assassination in Shanghai since the beginning of 
the war. And the great majority of these killings were un- 
mistakably carried out by Chinese Nationalists, although 
Japanese hired gangsters accounted for a few. 

One periodically hears the sound of gun-fire, and even of 
artillery, in the near vicinity of Shanghai and Peking. In this 
extraordinary war there are no clearly defined fronts with 
elaborate fortifications and trench systems. But all China, 
almost up to the doors of the headquarters of the Japanese 
forces of occupation, is a “ front.” The Japanese are in occu- 
pation of ten Chinese provincial capitals; but they can 
point to no region under their occupation (with the possible 
exception of thinly populated Inner Mongolia) where con- 
siderable guerrilla forces are not operating more or less 
effectively against them. 

The war, therefore, since the termination of the campaigns 
which ended in the capture of Canton and Hankow, has 
tended to turn into a struggle of endurance and attrition. 
Each side professes to believe that time is on its side. The 
Japanese hope to disorganise administration, daily life and 
economic activity in the Nationalist areas by maintaining 
their grip on the key centres of the country, on the railway 
lines and the Yangtse River and on the chief ports. The 
Chinese contend that Japan will be the first to break down; 
that Japanese expenditure on the war is exceeding China’s 
in the proportion of about five to one; that guerrilla warfare 
makes the Japanese occupation economically unprofitable; 
and that the persistent and successful campaign of assassina- 
tion against Chinese who assume office under the Japanese 
will give a sort of scarecrow character to the regimes set up 
in Occupied territory. 


China’s Strength 


It seems unlikely that either China oz: Japan can expect 
an early ending of the war on its own terms. If China were a 
highly organised industrial country like Germany or Belgium 
or Czecho-Slovakia, its fate would have been already sealed, 
Resistance on any serious scale would have become impossible 
after the occupation by the enemy of the six largest cities 
and the most important economic arteries. 

But one of China’s weaknesses, its very primitive state of 
economic development, under present conditions becomes a 


people are accustomed to live on local resources for food, 
clothing and shelter. Thus the loss of key points, while 
serious enough, is not catastrophic. One finds a rise in prices 
in the towns of the interior, largely due to the influx of 
refugees; but there is no acute food shortage; in some places 
rice is even Cheaper than it was before the war began. China 
is an easy country to defeat, but an extremely difficult 
country to knock out. 

At the same time, it seems doubtful whether China’s 
present tactics of resistance (a combination of elastic defence 
where the Japanese advance, of guerrilla warfare behind the 
_ Japanese lines, of systematic extermination of traitors and of 
economic boycott of the zones under Japanese occupation) 
can yield visible results in a short period of time. The 
military effectiveness of the guerrillas, numerous as they are, 
is severely limited by inexperience, by lack of explosives, and 
most of all, perhaps, by the typically Chinese passivity of 
temperament. And, while the war is certainly very costly for 


ne 


the Japanese economy as a whole, it is profitable for the 
Japanese army, which sets up various lucrative monopolies 
in the occupied regions, and for the army’s camp followers, 
There have been as yet no strikes or riots or other symptoms 
of mass discontent in Japan. 

So the present deadlock may go on indefinitely, unless jit 
is broken by some outside factor. Europe casts long shadows 
over China. One of the shrewdest analyses of the inter- 
national situation from the Chinese viewpoint which I have 
heard was that of Mr T. V. Soong, well-known financier and 
President of the Bank of China, who said to me: 


What is worst for China is the present state of constant 
alarm and tension in Europe, because this prevents China’s 
natural friends from exerting their normal weight in the 
Orient. A general war might seem to help Japan at first; 
but, in the end, the democratic countries would win and China 
would share in their victory. China would also benefit from real 
appeasement in Europe. It is the constant threat of war, with 
its paralysing effect on the Far Eastern policies of Great Britain 
and France, that is most harmful for China. 





Argentina 


Poor Trade Prospects 


BuENOS AIRES, March 4..—-The foreign trade returns for 
1938 (compared with the corresponding figures for 1937) 
were as follows: — 


Exports Imports 

(In pesos) 
GS... 2,310,997,802  1,557,084,380 Exp. surp. 753,313,422 
1938 ...... 1,400,294,121  1,460,887,797 Imp. surp. 60,593,676 


The value of exports in December was the highest for any 
month since January, 1938, being 128,497,845 pesos, against 
114,397,536 pesos in November and 145,255,887 pesos in 
December, 1937. Owing, however, to a rush to anticipate ihe 
new import restrictions, which came into force in the New 
Year, there was also a sharp increase in imports in Decem- 
ber; these, too, were the highest since January, 1938, being 
valued at 134,897,489 pesos, compared with only 116,573,469 
pesos in November. 

The small exports in 1938 were almost entirely due to 
reduced shipments of cereals and linseed through drought 
and frost. In 1938 Argentina only exported 2,021,632 tons 
of wheat, compared with 3,992,577 tons in 1937. The fall in 
maize shipments was still more pronounced; they only 
amounted to 2,645,376 tons, against 9,218,715 tons in 1937. 

Prospects for 1939 are only moderately good at the best. 
A bumper wheat harvest is partly offset by low wheat prices 
due to a world surplus. This season’s maize crop is expected 
to be disappointing, though probably better than last year. 
The bulk of the maize crop suffered irreparable damage 
through drought and heat in December and the first four 
days of January. Private estimates place this season’s export- 
able surplus of maize at around 4 million tons, which is far 
inferior to the exports of recent years. 

Exports in January were disappointing, amounting to only 
891,532 tons, valued at 128,622,136 pesos; this was the lowest 
volume of exports for January in any of the last ten years, 
while the value was the lowest recorded in January since 
1933. Wheat shipments were slightly higher than last year, 
and maize shipments were very much higher, but owing to 
the fall in price these two cereals were responsible for a 
diminution of over 13 million pesos in the total value. 
Exports of linseed, oats and barley were considerably lower 
than last year both in volume and value. 


Britain’s Share Grows 


Imports in January, owing to drastic restrictions, showed 
a big fall compared with last year. They were valued at 
117,033,648 pesos, against 145,801,423 pesos in January, 
1938, On the other hand, they were higher than in January 
of any other year since 1931. The January export surplus 
shows a great improvement: this year it was 11,588,488 
pesos; last year it was only 192,545 pesos. The item among 
imports which shows by far the biggest reduction is textiles, 
which fell by 33.7 per cent. in value compared with January, 
1938; and here Italian and Japanese manufacturers are the 
chief sufferers. Machinery and vehicles, which are so largely 
an American line, were down by 25 per cent. 

This year Great Britain supplied 19.2 per cent. of total 
Argentine imports in January, against 18.2 per cent. last 
year, and the United States’ share receded from 19.4 per 
cent. to 17.9 per cent. It is likely that this trend will be 
more marked when the February returns are published. 








March 18, 1939 


The Location of Industry 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I read with interest the article in the last number of 
The Economist headed “ The Location of Industry,” which 
gave a résumé of the conclusions reached by the Political 
and Economic Planning Group on this subject. 

I note that among the main proposals put forward by this 
Group are :— 


(1) The extension to the whole country of the powers of 
financial inducement to new industries at present possessed 
by the Commissioners for the Special Areas and confined 
to those Areas. 

(2) The establishment of a National Planning Commission to 
put on a wider basis existing town planning powers and aim 
at the orderly arrangement of the whole country, keeping in 
view the interests of industry, agriculture and amenity. 


The point to which I desire to draw the attention of your 
readers is that suggestions almost precisely of this type have 
already been made by the Scottish Economic Committee 
in its report entitled “* Scotland’s Industrial Future,” which 
was issued in February of this year. In Chapter III of that 
report recommendations were made in the following sense :— 


(a) It was suggested that a new form of planning authority 
should be established with a scope extended to Scotland as a 
whole, with the primary duty of formulating national plans for 
the future layout and development of the country. It was 
added that such a body should, in the committee’s opinion, be 
established by statute, and that its functions should no doubt 
be essentially of an advisory character, though it was thought 
that its powers and their limitations could only satisfactorily 
be determined after the Royal Commission on the Geographical 
Distribution of the Industrial Population had issued its report. 


(6) The Economic Committee also suggested that a branch 
of the proposed planning authority should be created to deal 
so far as practicable with the question of the location of industry. 
The committee proposed that this branch of the planning 
authority should combine within itself the functions of the 
Commissioners for the Special Areas concerned with the estab- 
lishment of new industries and the powers of the Special 
Areas Reconstruction Association to make financial advances 
in the case of new or struggling industries which have reason- 
able prospects, but which are unable to obtain accommodation 
through the normal financial channels. 


The foregoing observations constitute an extremely 
brief summary of the Scottish Economic Committee’s 
Proposals, but it is sufficient to show that they are, broadly 
speaking, in line with the conclusions independently reached 
by the Political and Economic Planning Group. 


Yours faithfully, 


WILLIAM GOODCHILD, 
Secretary General, 


Scottish Economic Committee. 
Glasgow, 


Trading Methods 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


SiR,—The question is being asked whether the bold “ ex- 
Port or die” policies of the totalitarian countries should be 
met by the same methods on the part of this country. I 
should like to stress the following points. 

First, the shri of foreign trade in general and the 
falling away of exports in particular totalitarian countries 
unmistakably suggests that their commercial systems are not 
advantageous, Second, trade between countries with a similar 
economic structure, such as that between highly industrialised 
Countries, is quite different from trade between countries, on 
the one hand, that are“industrialised and countries, on the 
Other, that are producers of raw materials and foodstuffs. It 
aoe capac kind of trade that the Spalierion — 

y interested, for their complicated mac oO 
State control makes it difficult and oalieecenesiaie for them 
to compete in the markets of industrialised countries against 
manufactures produced there. 
Third, business men will continue to prefer free trade to 
@ Stite-controlled and inconvenient system of barter which 
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hampers enterprise and considerably cuts down profits. In 
addition, the consumer under the system of barter probably 
never gets, either in kind or in quality, what he wants, but 
has to be satisfied with what the totalitarian Governments 
are willing to supply. 

Finally, credit being the backbone of all export trade, 
to-day just as much as in the past, this country should not 
hesitate to make use of its priceless advantages. The fact that 
it belongs to the so-called Haves is a great asset. It is true 
that bankers and financiers are at present worried about the 
political outlook and therefore reluctant to finance even the 
soundest export business. Nevertheless, the Scandinavian, 
the Baltic, the South-Eastern European, the Middle Eastern, 
the Asiatic and the South American countries are to-day by 
no means less reliable as customers than they were before 
the war. 

We should, therefore, contemplate adjusting our present 
trade system to the demands of the day without changing its 
principles, Neither bilateral discussions between chambers of 
commerce nor negotiations between trade associations can 
do very much to get rid of the psychological and political 
obstacles to economic recovery. 

What is wanted is this: British trade associations should 
try to build up, with the help of the Government, organisa- 
tions manned by young, active and independent business 
men, with an intimate knowledge of the economy and public 
life of the various countries in which markets are sought. 
The personnel might even be trained in a special institute 
linked up with Oxford’s Nuffield College. Their task would 
be to study the individual requirements of prospective cus- 
tomers, to make decisions on the spot and to establish social 
contacts. The risks of foreign trade would thereby be 
diminished and exporters would be better able to comply 
with special demands. Only in this way can the volume of 
this country’s trade be appreciably enlarged. 


Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.6. LEON ZEITLIN. 
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Books and Publications 


India Insistent 


INDIA, on the highroad to responsible government, is being 
dissected and analysed as never before. “ Economic Problems 
of Modern India ”’* is a valuable survey by various experts 
of the changing sub-continent to-day. The volume deals in 
turn with the land and its population; agriculture, livestock, 
co-operation and marketing; and transport, tariffs and trade. 

Agriculture is India’s economic mainstay and land revenue 
the sheet anchor of Indian finance. The lot of 25 million 
agricultural labourers and 61 million small tenants or cul- 
tivating owners is not enviable. Land has been passing into 
the hands of non-cultivating owners during the last few 
decades, and the Indian landlord has become a rent receiver 
rather than a wealth producer. Landlordism, by and large, 
has become both “effete and irresponsible,” strong words 
these from Professor Mukerjee who is always scrupulously 
moderate both in his language and opinions. 

This is not, however, an unrelieved tale of poverty. 
India possesses in her animal husbandry enormous poten- 
tial wealth, probably greater than the value of any single 
industry of any other country in the world. Its annual value 
is conservatively estimated at Rs. 1,300 crores (£975 millions). 

The outstanding issues for India’s future are ones of 
policy, and perhaps the most important essay in this volume 
is that dealing with protection. Protective duties, through 
higher prices, effect a transfer of wealth from consumers to 
producers and, in India especially, aggravate the existing in- 
equality of wealth. Yet Professor Dey of Dacca contends 
that the system of “ discriminating ” protection administered 
in India probably represents the best tariff-making practice; 
and the chapter on the Ottawa Agreement calls for special 
praise because it raises the subject from the plane of party 
and political prejudice and examines it simply as a com- 
mercial transaction, which in fact it is. 

Only the fact that its figures generally stop short at 1935 
seriously detracts from the value of this sane and admirable 
survey. 

It is not economists and business men alone who must 
study India’s economy. Gone are the days when the servants 
of John Company could despise “competition wallahs.” 
For some time past candidates for the Indian Civil Service 
have been selected by front-door open competition and back- 
door “nomination by selection.” Selected, they are com- 
pelled to attend lectures on the broad principles of Indian 
social economy and policy; and it is these lectures that 
have been revised and expanded to make a sumptuous 
and informative volume,t furnished with a glossary of 
vernacular words, a select bibliography, apt illustrations 
and an exhaustive index. 

The sub-title of this book—an introduction to some social 
and economic problems of the Indian people—sums up its 
scope. It supplements Dr Mukerjee’s survey by its account 
of public health, education, industrial labour and rural India. 
Addressed initially to the young bureaucrat, it includes such 
choice aphorisms: “Do nothing, by injudicious word or 
deed, to weaken the ‘revenue-paying conscience’ of the 
ryot,” and “Don’t drive a desperate poverty-stricken 
peasant to retort, ‘You officers on high salaries have a 
mania for calling other people prosperous ’.” 

The District Officer is, after all, a collector of revenue 
and the more prosperous the people committed to his charge, 
the more benefit accrues to the Sirkar. More education, 
better health service, improved agriculture and the expan- 
sion of co-operation are held out as ways to solve the 
problems of India. But the root trouble is finance. The 
“immoral” opium revenue has gone. Receipts from excise 

* “Economic Problems of Modern India.” Edited by Pro- 
fessor Mukerjee. Macmillan. 443 Price 10s. 6d. 

+ “ Social Service in India.” HM. Stationery Office. 447 

Price 10s. 6d. (postage extra). 
“ Industrial Labour in India.” 1.L.0., Geneva. 335 pages. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

§ “ The Industrial Worker in India.” By B. Shiva Rao. Allen 

and Unwin. 263 pages. 10s. 6d. 


duties on drink, second only in size to revenue from land, 
are doomed to extinction by the advent of prohibition. 
And the task of finding money for nation-building services, 
now left to Indian administrators at the helm of provincial 
affairs, is a hard one. 

It is industry that foreshadows a new India. Abundance 
of raw materials, great resources of power and labour, a 
vast potential home market for manufactures and pressure 
of population on the land have accelerated the growth of 
industry. And students of Indian labour are under a great 
debt to the I.L.O. for its lucid and topical monograph on 
“Industrial Labour in India.”t} Mr Harold Butler is able 
to record that 

Conditions prevailing in large-scale industries in India do 
not compare unfavourably with those in many European 
countries, and the regulation of working conditions in large 
factories is perhaps more advanced than in any other Asiatic 
country. ; 

It is true that the agitation started by Lancashire late last 
century about conditions in Bombay mills and the tradition 
of State intervention, which is indispensable in a country 
like India, have done much to raise up the industrial worker. 
But, as Dr Rao’s full and incisive review of India’s new 
proletariat§ amply shows, the time is none the less ripe 
for an Indian Shaftesbury. 

A keen interest in social questions is now becoming mani- 
fest and swelling in India. There is pressure for the intro- 
duction of Labour Conventions in British India modified 
to suit Indian conditions, and for measures to induce Indian 
States to take equal steps. All who are interested in some 
five million Indian industrial workers in plantations, fac- 
tories, mines and transport—their work, wages and welfare 
—will find this I.L.O. publication with its wealth of statis- 
tics indispensable. 


Shorter Notices 


“Denmark's Day of Doom.” By Joachim Joesten. 
Gollancz. 288 pages. 7s. 6d. 

The Third Reich controls Danish foreign policy, dictates 
special treatment for the German minority in Denmark, 
holds the country’s economy in a stranglehold (drawn the 
tighter by British tariffs on butter, eggs and bacon): and the 
day foreseen will come, and that soon, when war in Europe 
will oblige the Danes to open their frontier to Panzerdivi- 
sionen, their command of the Baltic approaches to the Ger- 
man navy, and their landing-grounds to the German air 
force. Such is the theme of this book; plausible, much docu- 
mented, and highly tendencious. M. Joesten, who would not 
appear to be Scandinavian by birth, asserts that the Danes 
have built in South Jutland no land fortifications worth the 
name; that practically no air-raid precautions exist for the 
protection of Copenhagen; and that, so long as British trade 
Policy makes Denmark reliant on German markets, the 
Foreign Office of Herr Peter Munch will not be slow in 
accepting terms from the Wilhelmstrasse. From being a pro- 
duct of swift-moving circumstance, their pro-Germanism, 
he says, has become deliberate, so that only by a British 
push in the other direction can the balance be restored before 
it is too late. This is a popularly-written book; and should 
be read with care. Yet the task of saving Denmark from the 
German dragon (assuming that the Danes would like to be 
saved, or need to be saved) is unlikely to appeal to Saint 
George, that knight-errant’s favourite weapon being 
nowadays the umbrella rather than the walking-stick. 

“ The Right of Pro .” By Fr. Vinding Kruse. Trans- 
lated from the sh. Oxford University Press. 
489 pages. 20s. 

This is a magnum opus which only the really erudite 
lawyer, philosopher or sociologist could fully appreciate. 
Yet it maps a territory which the economist, too, must be 
familiar with; for the law of property is the immutable 
frame of his studies. Professor Kruse, introducing his re- 
markable study of the theory and practice of property 
rights, calls for wider horizons and the sweeping away of 
“the tightening boundaries between the sciences.” In all 
humility economists would do well to survey .this vast field 


with the holder of the Chair of Law at Copenhage. 
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Coal Mining and Coal Prices 


IKE many other raw material producing industries, 

coal-mining has suffered seriously from excess capa- 
city since the Great War. In the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century and, indeed, 2 the War, the world’s 
demand for coal increased at rate of about 4 per cent. 
per annum, and, except during periods of recession, there 
was no serious disequilibrium between the capacity to 
produce and to consume coal. Since then, however, the 
annual rate of growth has slowed down considerably, 
averaging only 0.7 per cent. between 1913 and 1929 and 
about twice that rate between 1920 and 1929. In a pains- 
taking survey* of economic and social conditions in the 
world’s coal-mining industry prepared by the International 
Labour Office, the conclusion was reached that “ the lag- 
ging of the total consumption of coal behind the other 
indices of industrial activity since 1913 must be attributed, 
above all, to fuel economies.” (The extent of the progress 
in the efficiency of coal consumption in this country was 
discussed on page 396 of The Economist of February 25th.) 
But while the pace of the growth of consumption slackened 
after the war, the world’s capacity to produce coal con- 
tinued to increase fairly rapidly, partly because of the 
development of new mines, the more extensive exploita- 
tion of lignite resources and the utilisation of the smaller 
sizes of coal formerly treated as waste, but chiefly as a 
result of the increased productivity of labour due to the 
progress of mechanisation in many countries. Indeed, the 
problem of surplus capacity is in a sense an offspring of 
scientific progress, reflected in the more economical utilisa- 
tion of coal, on the one hand, and in the improvement in 
the methods of extraction, on the other. But the effects of 
the activities of scientific man have been aggravated by 
some of the efforts of political man, embodied in such 
things as territorial changes, reparation payments in kind, 
large-scale strikes, economic nationalism and a number of 
other factors. According to estimates made by the 
Economic Committee of the League of Nations in 1929, 
the potential production exceeded current demand in 
1927-28 by 25 per cent. in Germany, 25-33 per cent. in 
Britain and about 50 per cent. in Poland. 

The consequent intensification of competition both 
within and between national frontiers increased the pres- 
sure on prices which, in turn, tended to depress the stan- 
dard of living of the coal-miners and the profits of the 
coal-owners, and led to a demand for national and inter- 
national regulation of supplies and prices instead of free 
competition. National control schemes are already in 
operation in the leading producing countries. Until 
recently all attempts to regulate the international coal 
trade had proved fruitless, but the conclusion, at the end 
of last January, of an agreement between Britain and 
Germany holds out hope of the formation of a European 
export cartel. 

In the circumstances, there is much to be said for the 
Substitution of an efficient national and international 
control of supplies and prices for free competition, with 
its consequences of poor standards of living and low profit 
margins; but there is always the danger inherent in price 
control schemes that the creation of a seller’s market may 
lead to a relaxation in the drive for increased efficiency, 
for past experience has shown that the efforts of indus- 
trialists to reduce costs increase with falling, and diminish 
With increasing, profit margins. In this country, in par- 
anni NE nie 


_. The World’s Coal-mining Industry.” 2 vols. Inter- 
national Labour Office, P.S. King 4 Son, Ltd. Price 8s. each. 
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ticular, whose economy is based on an abundant supply of 
cheap coal, an undue and permanent rise in prices might 
well have evil consequences for the whole community. 

It has long been held by enlightened observers in this 
country that Government action to improve the conditions 
of the coal-miners as well as the earnings of the coal- 
owners, was desirable, but only on condition that the conse- 
quent increase in costs would be offset, as much and as 
speedily as possible, by a sustained drive to increase the 
efficiency of the industry by the introduction of modern 
methods and by the concentration of production on the 
most efficient units. 

The whole drift of post-war legislation has been towards 
securing both of these desirable ends. The intention of the 
Mining Industry Act, 1926, was to increase the industry’s 
efficiency by facilitating its reorganisation. The Coal 
Mines Act, 1930, combined a scheme for securing com- 
pulsory amalgamations with a legal framework for the 
control of the production, supply and sale of coal. The 
Coal Act, 1938, went a good deal further for, apart from 
continuing the provisions for the control of production and 
prices, it set up the Coal Commission, which is to have the 
dual function of holding the nationalised royalty rights 
and of attempting to breathe some effective life into the 
still-born provisions of the 1926 and 1930 Acts for re- 
organisation and amalgamation. The Commission does not, 
however, take possession of the minerals until 1942, and 
its amalgamation powers are subject to a moratorium until 
1940. 

The main trends in the British coal industry since 1929 
are indicated in the table overleaf. The course of the 
demand for coal has been downwards since 1929, for 
even in 1937 output failed to recover to the pre-depression 
level. The decline, however, was due entirely to falling 
exports, for home consumption in 1936, 1937 and 1938 
exceeded the level of 1929. In the past year the industry 
suffered a slight setback, most marked in the export trade. 
The quantity available for consumption in Great Britain 
was only 3 per cent. smaller than in 1937, but as the coal 
equivalent of exports fell by nearly 12 per cent., the output 
of the mines had to be reduced by 5 per cent. Despite the 
slow progress towards concentration of production, the 
efficiency of the industry has been appreciably increased 
since 1929 by the introduction of modern methods of pro- 
duction and other improvements. The proportion of the 
total output cut by machines, for example, rose from 28 per 
cent. in 1929 to 57 per cent. in 1937, while the output per 
man-shift increased from 21.69 cwts. to 23.35 cwts. But 
technical progress was not confined to Britain, and appears 
to have been even more rapid in other countries. Accord- 
ing to the report of the I.L.O., the output per man-shift 
rose between 1929 and 1936 by 84 per cent. in the United 
Kingdom, 20.5 per cent. in France, 29.4 per cent. in 
Germany (Prussia), 30.3 per cent. in Czecho-Slovakia, 
34.1 per cent. in Holland (State Mines), 37.8 per cent. in 
Belgium and 45.5 per cent. in Poland. An international 
comparison of the output per man-shift in 1935 is given 
below: — 

Output PER MAN-SHIFT IN PrincipaAL COUNTRIES, 1935 


(Output in Belgium = 100) 
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It will be seen that, compared with other countries, 
the output per manshift in Great Britain is still relatively 
low, but as the extent of mechanisation depends largely on 
the geological structure of the coal seams, these figures do 
not necessarily prove that the industry in Britain has been 
less progressive than those in other countries. 

Less satisfactory is the fact that the increase in the out- 
put per manshift has tended to decline again, from 23.54 
cwts. in 1936 to 23.35 cwts. in 1937 and 23 cwts. in 1938. 
The decline in 1937 must be ascribed to the increase in 
demand in that year which probably necessitated the 
operation of less efficient units. Again, in 1938 there 
appears to have been a delay in the industry’s adjustment 
to the fall in demand, for the average number of wage 
earners on colliery books was higher than in 1937 despite 
the reduction in output by 5.1 per cent. 

Costs of production per ton showed little change between 
1929 and 1936, but as a result of the increase in proceeds, 
due partly to the operation of production control, the pro- 
fits per ton more than doubled. In 1937 costs, proceeds, 
and profits rose further, 
but mainly as a result of 
the rapid economic ex- 
pansion at home and 
abroad in that year. The 
recession in 1938 would 
normally have brought 
with it a reduction in 
proceeds and profits; in 
fact, costs, proceeds and 
profits per ton rose by 
about 9 per cent. last 
year. The increase in 

in face of the 
fall in demand must be 
ascribed mainly to the 
operation of the selling 
schemes introduced on 
August 1, 1936. 

Despite the downward 
trend in production be- 
tween 1929 and 1938, 
the financial position of 
the industry has been ® £ fo 
considerably strengthened 
during this period. 
Thus, the average cash 
earnings per manshift 
showed an increase of no 


| 1929 1933 


b 
during this period, and 
the average cash earn- 


ings per annum rose by © Excluding value of allowances in kind estimated at £5 per annum. 


23 per cent. to £145, ex- 
Clusive of the value of 
allowances in kind, esti- 
mated at £5 per annum. Earnings in the coal-mining in- 
dustry thus no | compare so unfavourably with those 
in:-geher teeaien, sepeciety-winedtx'te sumenibieed tat 
the average covers all employees, above and below ground, 
men and boys alike. But the improvement in the standard of 
living of the coal-miners, partly at the expense of a reduc- 
tion in the number employed, has been accompanied by an 
equally marked increase in the profitability of the industry, 
the margin between and costs having risen from 
44d. in 1929 to 1s. 4d. per ton in 1938. 


So far, the improvement in the financial position of the 
industry has been attained mainly at the expense of the 
consumer, for the proceeds per ton last year were 24.5 
per cent. higher than in 1929. While it is true that the 
efficiency of the industry has been increased, this has not 
yet gone very far in offsetting the increasé in weges and 
profits per ton, and the costs of those industries which, 
like gas and electricity undertakings and the cement and 
iron and ‘steel trades, are large consumers of coal, have 
risen appreciably. No effort should, therefore, he spared 
by the coal-mining industry to reduce -its costs by further 
improvements in production and distribution methods (the 
latter are now being examined by the Monckton Committee 
and by the concentration of production. In many countries 


aggregate 3d. per ton. 
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concentration appears to have gone much further than in 


Britain. Thus, in the Ruhr district of Germany, the number » 


of undertakings has been reduced from 120 in 1893 to 
33 at present, and their average output has risen from 
half-a-million tons to over three million tons. In Belgium, 
the number of active colliery concerns declined from 164 in 
1880 to 122 in 1913 and 86 in 1936, while the output per 
unit rose from 52,000 tons to 85,000 tons and 160,000 tons 
respectively. Again, in the United States, the number of 
bituminous mines of commercial size fell from 9,331 in 
1923 to 6,315 in 1935, and the proportion of output from 
mines raising 100,000 tons or more per annum rose from 
70.4 per cent. to 80.7 per cent. In this country, the num- 
ber of mines in active operation fell from 3,289 in 1913 
to 2,539 in 1928, but the average annual output during 
this period rose only from 87,000 tons to 90,000 tons, 
Since 1928 progress has been somewhat more rapid, but 
while the number of mines had been reduced to 2,080 in 
1936, their average annual output was then still only 
110,000 tons. Fortunately, there is evidence that the coal- 
owners are now less obli- 
vious to their respon- 
sibilities to the public. 


| Fovesnsegs © schemes have already 
1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1098 and tended to. stimulate 

| 1929 | 1937 | amalgamations, a_pro- 
cess which should be 
oe |_% hastened when the Coal 
Commission assumes the 
administration of the 
coal estate in the sum- 
mer of 1942. 

The troubles of the 
coal-mining industry 
have been such a con- 
stant thread in the poli- 
tical and industrial life 
of the country, and the 
conditions of the miners 
have excited such wide- 
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mineowners, as a body, 
have not in the past suc- 
t $41 sympathy from the 
general public; but it 
must be obvious to all 
save fanatics that a 
reasonable rate of profit 
is an essential condition 
, of the health of the in- 

dustry. But the improvements of the past decade could 
not have been secured without the assistance of the com- 
munity. The community has a right to insist that the next 
task before the industry shall be a relentless pursuit of 


s. d. |s s. d. js. djs. d. , . 
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efficiency and a determined effort, without lowering the 
more satisfactory standards now attained, to reduce the 
cost of coal, which is still the basic ingredient of industry. 
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This is the first advertisement 


for the Vauxhall “Fourteen” since we announced this new car 
last October—and even this is rather in the nature of an apology. 
For only by trebling our manufacturing schedules are we at last 
catching up with a demand that has overwhelmed us since the F 
Motor Show. 4 
Such is the reputation of the Vauxhall Fourteen that many 4 
~ motorists placed orders before even seeing the car. While this 4 
confidence in the name Vauxhall is very gratifying, we would prefer ) 
Th you first to have a thorough trial on the road, | 
e@ LV@W which you can do now at any Vauxhall dealer. 


ere 


Before you decide on your next car, see and 
try the new Fourteen at your local Vauxhall 
dealers’. Write for literature to Vauxhall 
Motors Ltd., Luton, Beds. 
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International Nickel Prospects 


HE annual report of International Nickel is no 
a ordinary set of company accounts. Stockholders will 
look in vain for any statement of the position of Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada, as such, for the 
directors, unencumbered by the provisions of the British 
Companies Act, pursue logic to its limit and publish only 
the consolidated profits, assets and liabilities of the com- 
pany and its wholly owned subsidiaries. In its detail the 
fifteen-page directors’ report is admirable. And the 
description of the numerous products of International 
Nickel and their uses, which completes the report, is an 
essay in modern metallurgical practice. 

International Nickel stockholders, however, are habi- 
tuated to such a generous volume of information. But not 
since 1932 has it been accompanied, as it is for 1938, by 
a reduction in net profits. The value of net sales (a new 
heading in the profit and loss account) fell by 20.3 per 
cent. to $107,194,723, while operating profits were re- 
duced by roundly $20 millions to $50,298,299. The. out- 
come of the year, in terms of net profits, is a reduction of 
354 per cent., from $50,299,624 to $32,399,470. These 
results show a significant check to the expanding profits 
of the last few years, and illustrate, if proof were needed, 
the close dependence of International Nickel profits on 
cyclical trade movements. Last year the normal secular 
growth of consumption of nickel products was wholly 
interrupted by a fall of 21 per cent. compared with 1937, 
but it is still important to realise that even the reduced 
volume of 1938 was 31 per cent. higher than that of 1929, 
while the company’s operating income was some two-thirds 
higher than the 1929 level. 

These points are evident from a study of the table of 
comparative results of the undertaking for the past three 
years and of the chart showing the distributable profits for 
the past eleven years, which appear below. An analysis of 
the company’s sales by volume, however, shows an in- 
teresting distinction between nickel and . Total sales 
of nickel, in all forms, fell last year from 207,700,943 Ibs. 
to 164,378,245 Ibs., and International Nickel failed to 
maintain its proportion of world consumption of nickel, 
which is estimated to have fallen last year from 240 million 
Ibs. to 204 million Ibs. On the other hand, sales of copper 
prove to have been stable last year, and actu- 
ally showed a slight decrease from 291.9. million Ibs. to 
292.1 million Ibs., although average prices were markedly 
reduced. The nickel figures, at least, should serve to check 
the still common assumption that International Nickel is 
primarily interested in armaments demand. The steel in- 
dustry, which according to the company’s estimates is 
responsible for as much as 60 per cent. of world nickel 
consumption, suffered a severe setback last year, particu- 
larly in the United States, and it was fortunate that the 
demand for copper outside the United States was suffi- 
ciently well maintained partly to offset the reduced 


American demand. On the necessarily rough basis of 
average New York prices, which fell from 13.1 cents per 
Ib. in 1937 to 9.8 cents per Ib. in 1938, the decline in 
copper revenue may have been of the order of $9.6 
millions. The fact that the company’s sales of copper were 
maintained largely through an increase in extra-U.S.A. 
sales has an interesting bearing on the working of the 
copper restriction scheme last year. 

Before turning to consider the prospective demand for 
these main products during the current year, International 
Nickel stockholders will find much ground for satisfac- 
tion in the present position of the plants. Throughout the 
report, considerable emphasis is placed on research and 
productive economies. It will be recalled, for example, that 
the 1937 report referred to the “ great economies” in 
mining costs which are anticipated from open-pit develop- 
ment at the Frood mine. This project is now well advanced 
and shipments of ore started, as scheduled, in January. 
To take another example, improvements at the Port 
Colborne nickel refinery gave a 34 per cent. increase of 
furnace production and a 10 per cent. decrease in fuel con- 
sumption. Such examples could be multiplied for almost 
every section of the plants, both in Canada and in this 
country. For the forward-looking holder of International 
Nickel (and on the current yield basis of 3.69 per cent., 
holders of the stock are presumably looking ahead) the 
commencement of operations at the Finnish mine in the 
autumn of 1940 is of importance. These various improve- 
ments can be summed up by a comparison of capital ex- 
penditures during the last few years. Since 1934, the total 
has amounted to $354 millions, compared with net book 
property values, at the end of last year, of $158.4 
millions. Last year’s allocation of $103 millions was the 
highest since 1936, which included very substantial expen- 
diture on the Copper Cliff smelter. And in the current 
year the capital programme entails an expenditure of $10.6 
millions, of which $4.3 millions is attributable to Finland. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this recital is clear. 
The strategy of International Nickel is not conceived in 
terms of a single year’s profits. It is rather intended to 
provide the most efficient plants for the satisfaction of a 
secular expansion in demand for nickel products. How far 
is that expansion likely to re-assert itself during the current 
year? The estimate of the president of the company, Mr 
Robert C. Stanley, is that business should parallel closely 
that of last year, assuming that the probability of war 
is remote—a reservation to which this week’s political 
events give additional point. And it may be that a further 
element of caution is introduced by the apparent failure, 
so far, of the American steel industry to get into its stride. 
There is a suggestion, moreover, that the automobile in- 
dustry is tending to use less highly alloyed steels in private 
cars, and this might act as an offset to the natural expan- 





INTERNATIONAL NICKEL PROFITS 
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sion in nickel consumption which is to be anticipated in 
such outlets as stainless steel, foundry production and alloy 
metals. And the comparatively severe degree of restriction 
which has been re-introduced by the copper industry 
suggests the possibility of some reduction in copper ship- 
ments this year, unless demand revives. 

Judging by the specific factors which determine the 
company’s earnings—industrial trends in North America 
and overseas markets, the world price of copper, and the 
exchange value of the pound sterling—there is some reason 
for endorsing the President’s caution. American recovery 
has recently wavered, and world trade conditions are still 
in the thrall of politics. The price of copper is firmer, but 
the restriction screw has necessarily been tightened. And 
a firmer dollar would not imply higher dollar income, 
unless sterling prices were raised, and that is hardly in the 
company’s tradition. The uncertainties of the moment, at 
least, do not suggest that Mr Stanley’s estimate is likely to 
prove unduly cautious, though it is important to emphasise 
that nickel consumption was greater in the second half of 
1938 than in the first half. Moreover, the movement of 
quarterly earnings (which are not subject to any real 
degree of variation) may be significant. In the 
second quarter of 1938 consolidated earnings amounted to 
$10.8 millions, but in successive quarters the total has im- 
proved to $11.7 millions, and, for the December quarter, 
to $13.1 millions. Such movements do not suggest that any 
massive recovery was in during the second part of 
the year, but they are in the right direction. And if the level 
of earnings in the current year were to equal the December 
quarter’s average, an improvement in operating earnings 
of the order of $2 millions would be achieved. 
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In the last analysis, however, it is not the nicely calcu- 
lated less or more which influences the price of Inter- 
national Nickel. As a market leader, it is influenced by 
broad market movements, and in recovery and depression 
alike, the stock invariably capitalises current earnings 
generously. A stock which is a combination of a mining, 
industrial and commodity share should not, in theory, be 
selling on the basis of 26 times current earnings. But in 
this case theory has never really been applicable. Whether 
this is an appropriate time to buy on long-term prospects 
is another matter. The crude lesson of history gives the 
investor little assistance here, for last year the price fluctu- 
ated between 60} and 383, and even in the year of peak 
carnings—1937—the range was as wide as 354-754. So 
long as the balance of argument remains in favour of 
American recovery (and hence of improvement in Wall! 
Street) any appreciable setback in the price of the stock 
would appear to be unlikely. But Wall Street has shown 
this week that European politics are still a prime factor in 
its calculations, and “ Big Business ” shows little disposi- 
tion to accept its domestic brand of appeasement with 
much greater assurance. In International Nickel, in short, 
the investor meets that most awkward of securities—a 
stock whose long-term earning prospects are sound (though 
subject to cyclical influences) but which is perennially 
overvalued. Hence the ideal buying time involves taking 
a view of market conditions which may have no precise 
relation to the immediate profits outlook. But at least it 
may be said that the latter is not immediately expansive, 
and that the former are not making the expected headway. 
In such conditions, they serve their own ends who only 
stand and wait. 


Finance and Banking 


Czech Currency Outlook.—It seems safe to take it 
for granted that the conquered provinces of Bohemia and 
Moravia will soon be gleichgeschaltet from a monetary 
point of view, and that crown notes in circulation will 
be exc for reichsmark notes. Some doubt exists 
whether Slovakia, which may retain for a while a show of 
autonomy, will be allowed to retain the crown as her 
currency, but considering that ever since Munich, Berlin 
had insisted upon monetary union with Czecho-Slovakia, 
it is more than probable that the crown will disappear 
altogether. In such circumstances it is not surprising that 
the market has adopted a strongly Pacer view about 
the prospects. For the moment, exchange rate has 
been fixed at 10 to 1, which over-values the crown, but 
it is not certain that the Czech districts will continue to be 
given as favourable treatment as the Sudetenland re- 
ceived after its . Then the German authorities 
aimed at calling in the largest ible amount of crown 
notes, partly in order to use in payment for raw 
materials purchased in Czecho-Slovakia, partly in order 
to sell some in Western European markets in return for 
free exchanges, and, last but by no means least, in order 
to be able to claim a large share of the Czechoslovak 
National Bank’s gold reserve. Now none of these induce- 
ments exist. Crown notes have depreciated considerably 
i on Tuesday they were quoted at 
about 470 co the official rate of 1374 for transfers), 

the ation advanced to about 650 and 
closed around 600. ‘There was some recovery on Thurs- 
day, on the assumption that the rate may not be fixed 
at quite such a disastrous level. Simultaneously with the 
slump in crown notes there was a noteworthy recovery in 
Teichsmark notes, owing to the anticipated improvement 
tion 


in the German exchange as a result of the acqui- 
sition of Czech assets, and also because of the tem- 
horary possibilities of smuggling notes into the conquered 


of 
Provinces before the new order is established. 


* * * 
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circles. The point at issue is a simple one. Almost every 
European country other than the United Kingdom, 
makes its parcel post facilities available for the dispatch 
of bullion. In the case of France, those facilities are 
available subject to each parcel being of a maximum weight 
of 20 kilos. As a bar of gold weighs about 12} kilos, the 
arbitraging of gold to New York via a French port can be 
effected by this means provided the gold is sent in boxes 
containing one bar each—as against the more usual four 
bars to a box. The charge made by the French Post 
Office for carrying freight across the Atlantic is 
considerably smaller than the “ Atlantic conference” 
rate of 5s. 6d. per cent. charged on bullion shipments. 
As against this, however, must be set the higher cost of 
insuring gold dispatched by parcel post. This is due to the 
fact that the parcel post gold is not carried in the ship’s 
strong room—as is the gold which pays the normal freight 
rate—and also to the belief, quite erroneously held, that 
when it arrives in New York the parcel post gold does not 
receive the “ military honours ” and police guard which 
usually awaits incoming bullion in the United States. 
Hence the insurance market for parcel post gold has always 
been restricted. About two years ago this market dis- 
appeared altogether on a recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Lloyds that for insuring such gold across the 
Atlantic a premium of not less than 5s. per cent. should 
be charged. This premium of course placed such arbitrage 
out of court for the time being. 


* * * 


More recently underwriters have been tempted back 
into the market for quite limited amounts—about £500,000 
a week—at rates which give parcel post gold arbitrage 
with New York an advantage of about ld. per ounce over 
the gold arbitrage following the more normal channel. 
For the amount in question therefore there has in fact 
been a dual shipping parity and the ability of arbitrageurs 
to bid for gold at prices including a premium of 3d. or 1d. 
over the normal shipping parity to New York has in part 
been due to this fact. The problem has suddenly emerged 
into the field of open discussion owing to the ventilation 
of complaints by members of the bullion market who 
have been elbowed out of this business by the ability of 
other houses to book ahead the whole of the insurance 
facilities available for parcel post gold. The complaints 
have a distinct flavour of sour grapes about them, and are 
in no way helped by the spurious argument that the 
utilisation of parcel post facilities has intensified the drain 
on the Exchange Account’s gold resources. 


* * * 


North China Currency.—The currency regulations 
for North China came into decidedly uncertain force at 
the beginning of this week. At the last moment their imme- 
diate application was appreciably restricted, the forcible 
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conversion of old dollars to the new yuan currency being 
limited to a number of cities in which the machinery for 
conversion existed. Hitherto the conversion movement has 
proceeded in very half-hearted manner, and even in 
Tientsin the old Nationalist notes (exchange value 84d.) 
command a small premium over the new yuan notes 
(nominal exchange value 1s. 2d.). So far the regulations 
compelling the foreign banks in North China to sell their 
export bills to the agents of the new Reserve Bank in 
exchange for yuan currency at 1s. 2d. have been a dead 
letter. Official protests against this enactment have been 
made to Japan by Great Britain, the United States and 
France, but these, according to advices from Tokyo, are 
being rejected on the ground that “ Japan has nothing to 
do with the Peiping Government.” The immediate burden 
of complaints against these regulations is that the compul- 
sory sales of export bills at the exchange rate of 1s. 2d. 
applies retrospectively to deals entered into by the ex- 
porters on the basis of an exchange rate of around 8d., and 
that since the old and new Northern China currencies are 
convertible at par a substantial loss must accrue on such 
transactions. Moreover, it is felt that the sudden jump from 
the 8d. to the ls. 2d. exchange rate must cause a serious 
dislocation of trade, especially as the new currency must for 
a long time fight against a strenuous boycott by the popu- 
lation. In answer to the exporters’ complaints the local 
authorities in Northern China have granted one month’s 
grace for the compulsory sale of export bills where these 
arise from contracts entered into before March 10th. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia.—Australia’s 
economic problems are discussed in a leading article on 
page 554, in which it is suggested that the balance of 
trade in 1938-39 will necessitate some depletion of London 
funds. The export surplus in 1937-38 was already the 
smallest since 1929-30, when there was an import surplus 
of £31 millions sterling, which presumably explains the 
drop to £22.6 millions in “ money at short call in London ” 
disclosed in the balance sheet at December 31st last of 
the Commonwealth Bank. The figure compares with {27.1 
millions at the end of June and £30.5 millions at the end 
of December, 1937. The other notable change is a rise in 
Commonwealth Government securities from {30.7 millions 
in June to £36.2 millions; in the directors’ report it is 
explained that the bank subscribed £6 millions to the {72 
millions Commonwealth Conversion and Defence Loan last 
November. The report adopts a very cautious attitude with 

to current economic conditions. Internal activity is 
regarded as being still comparatively high (the bank’s note 
circulation at the end of the year was only £1 million below 
the end-1937 figure); but the financial position of the 
different Governments is said to show some weakening, and 
the warning is expressed that defence expenditure may 
place some strain upon the community’s savings and avail- 
able resources. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 
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The Money Market 


ConDITIONS in the money market have 
remained very much unchanged, and 
no disturbance as a result of the inter- 
national situation has been noticeable. 
The flight of capital to New York, indi- 
cated by the fall in the sterling-dollar 
exchange rate, must be of very small 
dimensions, for credit conditions - re- 


day and was available at } per cent 
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the banks, Nevertheless, they were again 
disappointed at the result of last 
Friday’s Treasury Bill tender. Their 
quota rose from 27 to 34 per cent., but 
one of 40 per cent. had been hoped for 
in view of the maintenance of the 
amount on offer at £40 millions. The 


more 
encouraging. As the bills will mature 
towards the end of June they will, how- 
ever, be very popular and i 

provement in the rate is expected. The 
rate for the three months’ fine bank 
draft is still quoted at 44 per cent. 


Refuge Assurance.—New 
assured showed there was a considerable 
reduction from £8,685,000 to £7,895,000 
in the Ordinary Branch last year; in 
the Industrial Branch, new sums 
assured amounted to £15,861,000 


: 


the expense ratio fell further from 
33.6 per cent. to 32.8 per cent. of the 
Premium income. The development of 


The Bank Return 


THIS week the gold in the Issue De- 
partment has been valued at 148s. 5d. 
an ounce, which is again 4d. below 
the market price on the day of the Re- 
turn. As the total gold holding of the 
I t is unchanged on the week, 
it follows that the difference arising 
from the higher valuation must have 
been counteracted by a transfer of gold 
to the Account. The note circulation 
£ mill, £ mili. £ mill. £ mil. 
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shows a fall of £2 millions, and this, 


together with a rise of £8.3 millions 
in Government securities, has partially 
offset the big drop in bankers’ deposits 
last week. They are now back to about 
their February average, but are £12.5 
millions below the corresponding figure 
last year. 
* 


The Bullion Market 


THE price at the fixing showed very 
little change until Wednesday. The 
steadiness of the sterling-dollar ex- 
change rate, and the firm undertone of 
the pound discouraged any big arbi- 
trage demand, and such as did exist 
was met from Continental resales. On 
Monday these were insufficient to 
supply the market demand, and as the 
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earned was more than double that in 
1937 and three and a-half times that in 
1936. In the Ordinary Branch, the 
surplus differed little from recent years, 
but a substantial allocation was made 
to the Investment Reserve Fund at the 
expense of the balance carried forward. 
The results of the past two valuations 
are set out below. 


1937 1938 

Ordinary Branch é 4 
Surplus earned ~. ainaunth 1,059,946 1,065,764 
Brought forward ...........++ 696,032 710,011 
1,755,978 1,775,775 
Policyholders’ bonuses ...... 941,370 955,352 
s > account ...... 104,597 106,150 


necusseesteee 710,011 464,273 
1,755,978 1,775,775 








inate eee mere scoee 352,741 773,099 
Brought forward .......++.+++0 120,297 121,441 
473,038 894,540 
Ruticchaitery homme? ws “530 
ees 12144 738/840 
473,038 894,540 


The bonus in the Ordinary Branch 
is again at the moderate rate of 36s. 
per cent. on the sum assured, but the 
allocation to policyholders in the In- 
dustrial Branch has been largely in- 
creased. Total assets, at £71,165,000, 
show an increase of nearly £2} millions 
over the year. Investment Reserve 
Funds now total £4,000,000, and the 
market value of stock exchange securi- 
ties at the end of the year “ consider- 


Exchange Account, in view of the firm- 
ness of the pound, was disinclined to 
encourage the rising tendency by selling 
gold for arbitrage, buyers had to be 
rationed and only obtained about 75 
per cent. of their requirements. With 
the weaker tone in sterling, however, 
the Exchange Account has been anxious 
to offset it by allowing arbitrageurs full 
play; and about half of the turnover of 
£460,000 on Wednesday came from 
official sources. There has been no evi- 
dence of any revival of gold hoarding, 
except perhaps for a little on Thursday, 
when in a very small market hoarding 





16 |. |148 6 l1lgpm.) 246 | 2058 | 2016 
* Above or below American shippi ity. This 
week’s calculations are based a tee 


parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as is. 3d. 
p2r cent. 

+ At fixin 

Tae New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 
and arbitrage demand raised the 
premium to 14d. The silver market has 
been quiet and very steady. Supplies of 
cash silver over here are still very 
scarce, so that a little buying from 
India, coupled with some bear cover- 
ing, has been enough to cause the small 
rise in prices that has taken place. 
America has been inclined to offer silver 
for near delivery, but when the tone 
of the dollar became firmer sales from 
this source were checked. 


ably exceeded” book values. British 
Government securities amount to 
nearly £26 millions, representing 36.5 
per cent. of total assets; during the year 
£762,000 has been added to loans on 
public rates and £617,000 to Deben- 
ture stocks. Ordinary stock holdings 
show little change at £512,000, and 
represent only 0.7 per cent. of the 
assets. 


* 


National Provident Institution.— 
Total new business in 1938 shows a 
small decline, at £2,047,000, compared 
with £2,126,000 in 1937 and £1,882,000 
in 1936. Death claims in 1938 at 
£387,000 show an increase of £95,000 
over the previous year, but the mor- 
tality experience appears to be favour- 
able, since claims intimated over the 
last five years represent only 83 per 
cent. of the amount expected according 
to the Al924-29 table. Total assets in- 

from £12,909,000 to 
£13,219,000. Loans of all _ kinds 
amounted to £3,608,000 against 
£3,257,000; loans on public rates 
amounted to £739,000, compared with 
£496,000, while policy loans fell from 
£771,000 to £687,000. A new item of 
£150,000 for “deposit with building 
society” confirms the impression that 
a good deal of money has recently been 
invested by the life offices in building 
securities. British Government securi- 
ties declined from £1,746,000 to 
£1,590,000, but there were no other 
marked changes in securities. 
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Investment 


A Blow to Confidence.—Until this week, political 
quiet and accumulating evidence of industrial recovery 
provided a favourable background for the Stock Exchange. 
Such hopes have again been shattered by political aggres- 
sion. The annexation of Czecho-Slovakia, indeed, has 
occurred with such incredible suddenness that even on 
Wednesday, when the facts were staring from the head- 
lines, the market was not violently shaken—until shortly 
before the close of business, when heavy selling from Wall 
Street and the announcement that British Ministers had 
put off their trade discussions with Berlin, led to a sharp 
fall in gilt-edged and industrial security prices. For the 
moment, the market seems disposed to act only on the 








1938 | 1939 | 

aa | the 
-| Jan. . | Mar. | Mar. 

High | Low | *5, | | 0 | 15 | 16 | 
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Consols 219% ...... 7914| 64 74 69 7034| 7Olp| 6934) 1 

War Loan 312% ... | 1035g) 9012) 10112) 961lig6) 9854) 9981p 97354; 1 

Conversion 3°, ... 10314, 92 10012 99 9854' 9812) lg 
2212 














German 412% ...| 46 | 15 | 42ie 3112} 31 | ig 2 
Caech 8%  ....00008 10554; 20 | 63 5 | 692|/ 50 39 | 30l2 
Courtaulds (£1) ... | 48/119 26/- | 29/9 | 23/6 | 28/9 | 28/139) 27/3 | 1/6! 
Dunlop (£1) “iis aoe | Sie a? zu8 a3 ane | zit" 
General Elec. / | 78/- -| 81/-| 80; | 
BCE GOED secte-cn 3 | 27/- | 31/3 | 28/- | 32/3| 319 | 31/-| 1/3 
Turner Newall (£1) | 87/6 | 63/9 | 78/9 | 69/419, 82/6 | 82/6 | 79/3 | 3/3 
West Wits ......... 92530 45g) 4p! 4p} Gilg] 5%) Shp) Mig 
Rhokana (£1) ...... 134, 9 92/979) 1% 1 | 1053' ig 
“ Shell ” (£1) ...... She 31g} 41539 i 416 4.5 4 56 
Financial News | 
Fixed Interest 131-© |119-9 (125-8 120-0 [121-7 [121-3 120-9 0-8 
shares «........ (97-2 | 73-7 | 83-5 | 73-7 | 88-0 | 86-5 | 84. 


5) 5 | 84-9 
short view that even tigers must attend their digestion. 
Hence, there has been no selling of a panic nature, and 
although the market was in a state of incipient retreat on 
Thursday, it succeeded in a better show of resistance than 
the brute facts might have suggested. The accompanying 
table shows the course of leading gilt-edged securities, 
German and Czech bonds and industrial shares since the 
Munich Agreement. Herr Hitler’s more or less pacific 
speech at the end of January flattered the market into 
thinking that appeasement could be capitalised. This week’s 
consequences may not affect the ultimate economic effects 
of expansionary re-armament finance—indeed, they may 
enhance them. But the Stock Exchange can no longer make 
any confident bid for political appeasement. 


* * * 


The ‘*House”’ and Inequitable Taxation.— 
The Committee for General Purposes and the Trustees and 
Managers announced this week an important scheme, the 
principai object of which is to lighten the inequitable ex- 
isting basis of taxation which falls upon Stock Exchange 
firms, especially jobbers. Although the scheme is not re- 
stricted to jobbers, the prime difficulty arises from the 
fact that the profits of jobbers generally have to take 
into account the changes in the value of the “ book” and 


culty of meeting taxation obligations assumes quite un- 
manageable proportions in good years. If there is a 
normal subsequent recession, a serious situation may well 
arise, which is not due to any lack of conservatism 
or heavy drawings. For some two years, methods of meet- 
ing this situation have been under consideration and the 
Stock Exchange authorities have concluded that the only 
method for obtaining relief is to allow firms to register 
as private companies with unlimited liability. To this 
end, the trustees and managers propose alterations of the 
deed of settlement so as to extend the definition of the 
word “ members ” to include corporate bodies. When the 
deed has been altered it will be necessary to reconcile the 
rules, and the necessary changes will be carried through 
immediately the proprietors have performed the lengthy 
voting processes which at present have to be followed when 
an alteration in the deed is proposed. Firms will then 
be at liberty to turn themselves into private unlimited 
liability companies, the directors and shareholders of which 
will be liable for taxation only on the amount actually re- 
ceived by way of management, remuneration and/or direc- 
tors’ fees and/or dividends. It is understood that the 
scheme has the tacit approval of the Inland Revenue and 
that, provided it can be shown that there is a reasonable 
distribution of profits, amounts placed to reserve will 
not attract surtax. It should be added that the scheme is 
purely permissive and that firms which decide to avail 
themselves of the new right are likely, in nearly all cases, 
to adopt a nominal capitalisation. The attendant publi- 
city, however, may for a time have some influence on firias 
which are undecided to make the change, for unlimited 
companies are required to make substantially the same 
return to Bush House as limited companies. 


* * * 


The trustees and managers are taking advantage of the 
Opportunity to propose further alterations to the deed of 
settlement, which are considered necessary in the light of 
present-day conditions. Resolution No. 2, therefore, covers 
two objects. The first proposes to enlarge the purposes of 
the undertaking to enable the Trustees and Managers to 
acquire property outside the City in anticipation of the 
need for alternative accommodation during a state of 
war or other emergency. Under the second head, it is pro- 
posed to relax the stringent voting requirements at present 
involved for the validation of special resolutions for in- 
creasing capital or altering the terms of the deed. The 
serious difficulty in amassing the proportion of votes needed 
at the stipulated confirmatory meeting was illustrated last 
year, on the re-financing proposals, though the latter en- 
joyed virtually unanimous support from all sections of the 
“ ouse.”’ 


* * * 


Unit Trust Control.—The Prevention of Fraud 
(Investments) Bill was considered at Committee stage in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday. Amendments on the 

sharepushing clauses of the Bill are mainly of a 
drafting nature, but clause 16 relating to unit trusts has, 
in substance, been re-drafted on the lines suggested in 
The Economist last week. The main points in the new 
clause arise under sub-section 3, which in turn is sup- 
ported by a Schedule of six phs. The new sub- 
section provides that the terms of any unit trust deed 
created before the commencement of the Act may be 
varied or supplemented by a further deed containing such 
provisions as may be certified by the Board of Trade, 
within the of the matters ified in the Schedule. 
With the addition of a requiring the publica- 


tion of accounts relating to the trust, the requirements of 
the Schedule are substantially those which were discussed 
in last week’s article. It is clear that sub-section 3 of clause 
16 will act retrospectively on all trusts which desire to 
become authorised unit trust schemes, and the permissive 
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“may ” in the clause merely enables them to amend the 
existing terms of their deeds, in cases where this is neces- 
sary, without being obliged to make an application to the 
Court. Secondly, the powers of the Board of Trade to 
regulate the affairs of unit trusts will be restricted to the 
six points of the Schedule. 


* * * 


It may be contended that to incorporate a measure of 
control over the movement, within the framework of the 
Sharepushing Bill, is not the most satisfactory way of legis- 
lating for unit trusts, as we pointed out last week. Much 
will depend, clearly, upon the requirements which the 
Board of Trade may certify as being necessary. For ex- 
ample, their powers relating to prices and yields might 
undoubtedly raise fundamental questions regarding the 
relative merits of appropriation and cash fund trusts, and 
this should depend on something more than a mere depart- 
mental decision. Some sympathy will undoubtedly be 
found for an amendment by Lord Buckmaster to require 
the publication of accounts relating, not merely to the 
trust, but also to the managers, for if the contentions of 
the advocates of the cash fund method (that the man- 
agers of appropriation trusts are in a position, as princi- 
pals, to in extraneous profits) are valid, the extent 
of such profits would immediately be apparent if their 
accounts were published. If, on the other hand, the new 
clause 16 is regarded as a provisional piece of legislation, 
pending an opportunity to legislate comprehensively for 
the movement, it must at least be regarded as an inge- 
nious and probably a workable compromise. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the Government having decided 
at the last minute to indulge in a measure of statutory 
control, will not weaken the clause as it now stands, since 
it offers scope for improving the security of the unit 
holder and cannot conceivably operate harshly on either 
trustees or managers. Reports that certain groups have 
offered units, in one case through a third party, and in 
another to existing holders, at a discount, come distinctly 
inappositely in a week in which questions of unit trust 
eae have been under discussion in the House of 

s. 





Electricity Reports 


North-Eastern Electric.—Recession had no 
apparent effect on the fortunes of North-Eastern Electric 
last year. The report shows a further substantial advance 
in operating profit and in ordinary earnings. Increased 
armament work, particularly naval shipbuilding, has 
presumably offset any falling-off in general industrial 
activity. Moreover, the company has doubtless benefited 
from the intensive campaign to develop its domestic 
supply. Its load is now more diversified, and less vulner- 
able to trade setback than in the 1931 depression. The 
results for the past three years are analysed below :— 


1936 wd 1938 
£ 

Peele icici tiebdoss ogi it 1,244,590 1,410,801 1,509,880 
Interest payable ..............0-+« 250,806 247,818 244,132 
tion and sinking funds 466,770 592,959 646,748 
Preference dividends ............ 185,482 185,482 185,482 
lout. 341,532 384,542 433,518 
gg ithe ita ical Rigi 333,194 333,194 333,194 

SNE i re 7-2 8-3 9-9 

EM i 7 7 7 

© general reserve ............... ia ei 100,000 
Carried forward .................. 166,373 217,721 218,044 


The 7 per cent. dividend is now covered by a comfortable 
margin, and since the depreciation and sinking fund 
charges now appear to compare with our standard 
scale, it may be regarded as a true margin. At 31s. xd. 
the £1 shares give __ of £4 10s. per cent. In assessing 
the prospects of company, however, it must be 
Temembered that the bulk of its distribution orders are 
approaching the time when the purchase rights of the 
local authorities will become operative. In fact, less than 
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half the existing orders have more than ten years to run. 
While it is unlikely that the Electricity Commissioners 
permit these rights to be exercised, and such a 
development would be regrettable in view of the out- 
standing enterprise and efficiency which the company 
has shown, an extension of its franchise in respect of 
these various orders might be made subject to restrictions 
regarding the permissible rate of earnings in the future. 


* * * 


County of London Electric.—This undertaking—the 
largest electric supply company in the country—again 
showed a substantial increase in sales of current and 
revenue last year. Revenue, in fact, increased by 11 per 
cent., while sales of units rose by 10.4 per cent.—a result 
which is somewhat surprising, since a large part of the 
undertaking is subject to the London Electricity No. 1 Act 
of 1925, under which distributable earnings can only be 
increased by reduced charges. Net revenue, which includes 
interest and dividends from subsidiary companies, shows a 
gain of no less than £345,652, equivalent to 14.5 per cent. 
The greater part of this gain is available for the ordinary 
capital, on which earnings, after tax, are some {217,023 
higher at £1,037,502. The nominal earnings are equivalent 
to 20.6 per cent., but this is not necessarily distributable in 
its entirety, since part of the “surplus” earnings of the 
London undertaking is presumably included. A comparison 
of the results for the past three years is given below: — 


1936 1937 1938 
Units sold to consumers (mn.) 1,035 1,200 1,325 
16-7 . 10-4 


BE ei his ss vecanteeas 15-9 

Units sold to C.E.B. (mn.) ... 831 715 682 
£ £ £ 

Revenue from sales of energy 4,002,900 4,357,847 4,836,632 

Trading profit ................+ 1,860,290 2,050,869 2,365,522 

Net revenue (inc. divs.) ...... 2,120,081 2,378,110 2,723,762 

Debenture interest, etc. ...... 324,677* 371,841 388,980 


Depreciation & sinking funds 699,385 791,796 849,365 


TEM os sev cienccceniatdvenats 50,000 100,000 125,000 
Preference dividends ......... 282,915 293,994 322,915 
Ordinary stock :— 
FE cin ncssintiieblansanseeen 763,104 820,479 1,037,502 
ET scntuntsedieniiuleseumenhas 599,246 612,371 612,371 
SNE TE wingcdatdcnenetevebes 14-2 15-3 20°6 
PUN Te: antabisecdeunvastecssees 104 104 103 
General and No. 2 reserves... 150,000 150,000 255,000t 
Carried forward ............... 425,289* 483,397 653,527 


* Excluding special allocation of £18,241, covered by £42,259 
profit on investments realised, balance of £24,018 being added 
to carry forward. t Including £70,000 for staff super- 
annuation and £35,000 to contingency fund. 


It is to be regretted that the company, unlike the Metro- 
politan Electric, does not segregate the results of the under- 
taking which is subject to the 1925 Act from the rest of its 
business. This omission makes the analysis of the accounts 
difficult, and in view of the ostensibly high rate of earnings 
shown on the ordinary capital, segregation might be advan- 
tageous to the company. Depreciation and sinking fund 
charges made by the company are also difficult to relate to 
our standard basis, but it would appear that the actual pro- 
visions are, if anything, more than adequate. In December 
last the company made an issue of 1,250,000 ordinary 
shares of {1 at 43s. 6d. per share, which will rank for 
dividend in the current year. On the indicated earnings, the 
company should not have the slightest difficulty in main- 
taining last year’s distribution of 10} per cent. on the 
increased capital. At 44s. 6d. xd. the {1 shares yield 
£4 14s. 6d. per cent. 
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Clyde Valley Electrical Power.—This company, 
which serves a similar economic area as the North- 
Eastern Electric, shows even more satisfactory results. Net 
profits last year increased by approximately 10 per cent., 
as against 7 per cent. in the case of the latter. After again 
providing £250,000 for the contingency fund—or, strictly 
speaking, depreciation—earnings available for the ordinary 
capital show a substantial increase from £210,468 to 
£266,798. The results for the past three years are analysed 
below :— 


1936 1937 1938 
£ 

Revenue from sale of energy 1,023,627 1,175,608 1,334,905 
WOE OER eccccctncocvstuascasvnse 439,290 536,327 589,623 
To contingency fund ......... 200,000 250,000 250,000 
RRIUIEE ssncuntcersemebadibalgtnuts 10,509 17,859 14,825 
Preference dividends ......... 58,000 58,000 58,000 
Ordinary shares :-— 

Bvt cisciccinsteninsseceusis 170,781 210,468 266,798 

BEG. ccnteptnieanertonssaeounesne 168,000 168,000 205,512 

BOE T, vcninsopensesonesie 8-2 10-7 11-3 

PRNEE “Uh “nccanqesdevenssogiouncs 8 8 8 

ied forward ...........s00 97,800 140,268 161,314* 


* After providing £25,320 for special contributions to super- 


annuation and writing off £14,921 new issue expenses. 


In April last year, the company increased its ordinary 
capital by 50 per cent. through the issue of one new share 
for every two held at 20s. On the capital ranking for 
dividend, the earnings for the year are equivalent to 
11-3 per cent., and would cover a dividend of 8 per cent. 
on the increased capital for a full year with a slight margin 
to spare. Moreover, the contingency charge of £250,000 
is in excess of depreciation calculated on our standard 
basis by an amount equivalent to approximately 2} per 
cent. on the capital now outstanding. Hence, there can 
be little doubt regarding the company’s ability to maintain 
dividend payments at the rate of 8 per cent. 


* * * 


A comparison of the company’s position with that of 


“the North-Eastern Electric produces some interesting 


results and explains the company’s ability to issue shares 
on generous bonus terms last year :— 


ats Ser North-East’n 
ical Electric 
Power 


oat 








Capital expenditure, December 31, 

BRD ockdskseotiibecdiiiindss chondaladinsiaite 5,910,010 17,523,791 

SROUTUGS © iccccosnocsnscscdsavsocesseccaves 2,549,097 3,225,908 
Available te mect capital charges, i938 589,623 1'300%880 

to meet F 
Do. as % of net capital expendhture...... 17-5 10-5 
ca a 250,000 646,748 

Do. as % of net capital expenditure...... 7-45 4-53 
Available for equity capital ............ 266,798 433,518 
Equity capital canine’ shbebeusbces 3,150,000 4,759,919 


At the end of 1938, the Clyde Valley’s total depreciation 
fund and reserves amounted to no less than 42 per cent. 
of he ene tins Sop Caeteee eens ane 0 SN 


of profits ploughed into the business in the 
Taieiiece, duaselsen, the haldincs ahaes ous of tae hao, 
is much lower than their real value. At 36s. 6d. the shares 


* * * 

London ty.— Reviewing the 1937 
results of London icity, we pointed out 
that the company was by a difficult problem if it 
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wished to earn additional profits in respect of “ share. 
holders’ proportion of consumers’ benefit,” since there was 
little margin for any reduction in prices if earnings were to 
be maintained at a level sufficient to cover the statutory 
dividend of 7 per cent. and the existing level of sliding- 
scale profits. The question then posed—whether the 
directors would make a substantial reduction in prices 
and face a temporary reduction in earnings in order to 
encourage an expansion of demand and thus eventually to 
increase the level of sliding-scale profits—is answered by 
the 1938 report, which shows that they have, in fact, done 
so. The figures for the past three years are given below: — 


Operating Company 1936 1937 1938 
Units sold (millions) ........ ° 386 419 433 
Increase (Ye) ..eccecseseorccees 10-3 8-5 3:2 

£ £ £ 
Revenue from supply .......+ 2,612,648 2,736,691 2,615,687 
Total revenue ...........ss00000 2,898,455 2,994,046 2,886,719 
Purchase of electricity......... 1,104,256 1,177,466 1,227,533 
Earned for charges ........000s 983,576 1,007,435 835,540 
Sinking funds ................0 362,860 386,092 417,653 
Debenture interest, etc. ...... 60,761 54,665 54,473 
INCOME TAK ........00seeceseeees a 12,919 25,219 
Co-partnership bonus ...... obs 40,953 38,667 
Balance available for dividends 559,955 512,806 299,527 
Dividends paid “A” ...... 519,184 460,055 446,879 
No. 2 reserve fund ..........+. 5,713 75,000 os 
Holding Company 

Netearnings  ........sssese00e 501,055 445,988 446,841 
Preference dividends ......... 120,420 120,420 120,420 
Ordinary dividends(7%) .... 325,556 326,093 326,145 
To stockholders’ reserves ... 55,000 nn si 


Sales of units increased by 3.2 per-cent., but total revenue 
fell by £107,327, or 3.6 per cent. Cost of current purchased 
rose by £50,067, and after providing for the normal in- 
crease in the sinking funds, the net balance available for 
dividends is some {£213,279 lower at £299,527. The 
ordinary dividend paid by the operating company is 
reduced from 7} per cent. to 7 per cent., but in order to 
pay this it has been to draw on the carry-forward 
to the extent of £114,980 after taking credit for profit 
on investments of £32,373. No appropriation is made to 
No. 2 reserve fund, against £75,000 in 1937, although the 
amount which the company was entitled to appropriatc, 
had earnings been available, was undoubtedly much greater 
than in 1937—possibly of the order of £110,000. The 
amount carried forward is now only £137,991, and the 
company could hardly afford to maintain its 1938 level of 
earnings longer than another year without running the risk 
of being unable to pay even its statutory dividend. The 
holding company dividend on its ordinary shares is main- 
tained unchanged at 7 per cent. Superficially, the initial 
results of the new policy are disappointing, particularly if 
judged by the small increase in the number of units sold. 
It is hardly possible, however, to assess the policy on one 
year’s results. An increase in the cost of current 
at the same time as a voluntary reduction in sales revenue 
may have caused a more acute drop in net earnings than 
was envisaged by the company. The evident necessity to 


desire to impose “minimum charges” on certain cate- 
gories of consumers, to encourage greatly increased con- 
sumption, though its effects are ps open to debate. 
At 28s. 9d. xd. the £1 shares yield £4 17s .6d. per cent. 


* * * 
South London Electric.—The 1938 report of the 


company, which is controlled by County of London 
Electric, shows a i 
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1936 1937 1938 Canadian Pacifi 

tes cold COD: Sask ede 55,810 63,930 68,596 dare of eee ee For a month past pre- 
aes — Ss se 14:5 7-3 oe stockholders of Canadian Pacific have awaited the 
‘ , ne a a ge oe proved barren of dividend. The 
ent of the passing of the preference dividend 
Sale of current, et. secsetes meee Ere? 426,382 was accompanied by a statement that E “ modest asian ” 
eee bands soiass vesveees 121,205 138,260 ‘senna Was actually available, after providing for expenses and 
Sinking funds, €tC. .....cccssvssee 46,723 53,826 62,324 a ar teat emis proves to be equivalent to 0.92 per cent. 
erence capital. Gross railway earnings fell last 
Earned for ordinary capital van a — year from $145,085,558 to $142,258.98], at working 
Tec. ea, ah i1-8 dat 3-9 expenses were in fact slightly higher, at $121,506,515 
a cs tiodi ches cael 7 7 7 against $121,342,311. Hence net railway earnings were 
To NO. 2 FESCLVE ..ssseneneesenenes 14,743 19,386 22,444 reduced from $23,742,247 to $20,752,466. So much, 
Carried forward .........+seese008 17,932 27,039 17,017* however, was already known. This week’s statement, there- 


* Includes £5,000 from investment reserve not required. 


The balance available for dividends shows a sharp fall, 
largely owing to increased cost of current. While the 
statutory dividend of 7 per cent. is still covered, the 
“ shareholders’ proportion of consumers’ benefit ” carried 
to the No. 2 reserve fund, which is equivalent to an 
additional 44 per cent. on the ordinary capital, is only 
earned to the extent of under 2 per cent. Here, again, 
an unexpected increase in the cost of current has probably 
unbalanced the careful calculations of the manage- 
ment regarding the amount of surplus dividends which 
could be earned. On the regular dividend of 7 per cent. the 
{1 shares at 29s. 6d. xd. yield £4 15s. per cent. 


Company Notes 


Outlook for Courtaulds.—Stockholders will find 
several points of encouragement in Mr Samuel Courtauld’s 
speech at this week’s meeting. His explanation of dividend 
policy, confirming the suggestion made in these columns, 
shows that last year’s generous declaration implies “a 
reasonable probability ” that earnings will cover the same 
rate for the current year. On the trading outlook, the 
speech falls into two sharply divided parts. In the home 
trade, a moderate increase in the volume of business is 
possible. And in conjunction with lower wood-pulp costs 
and stabilised prices, at a higher level, the implication of 
higher profits from this branch is clear. So far, the price 
arrangement is of a friendly and informal nature, and a 
long-period basis of agreement is still under discussion 
with British Celanese. But in the United States, neither 
the course of rayon sales nor the level of prices provided 
Mr Courtauld with justification for forecasting “ any sub- 
stantial change for the better” this year. Even if this 
judgment were to prove unduly reserved, a marked im- 
provement in the position of American Viscose in the 
second half of this year would not, judging from past prac- 
tice, swell Courtaulds’ profits until 1940. On these grounds 
the chairman’s cautious estimates seem entirely reasonable. 
But looking further ahead, stockholders may well feel 
satisfied with the progress of new products and technical 
improvement. “ Nylon ” has been in this week’s headlines, 
and undoubtedly the agreement between Courtaulds and 
Imperial Chemical Industries to form a joint company to 
manufacture this new yarn (recently patented by du Pont 
de Nemours) shows that the company is abreast of every 
technical development. In terms of immediate profits, of 
Course, the new material will not be a dominant factor, for 
the initial plant will be small, and it will not, at first at 
least, enjoy so wide a market as the new du Pont plant, 

ch is to cost, in all, over $10 millions, and will not 
be completed before next year. Meanwhile, however, there 
are potential economies to be won at home. The new 
Preston factory at which operations are commencing on a 
small scale, is expected to show very important savings. 
And the two staple fibre plants at Greenfield (the first is 
now working to full capacity and the second to 70 per 
cent.) would produce better financial results if cotton and 
Wool prices were at less acutely competitive levels. These 
are Points of substance for the long-term investor, even 
if the immediate profits outlook is limited to a natural re- 
bound from the bitter experience of 1938. 


fore, is chiefly interesting for the light it throws on other 


income and expenses, whose movements are analysed in 
the table below : — 


(In $000’s) 

4 Years to December 31st 
Railway: 1936 1937 1938 

Gross CRETATINES oo. ccccccccccscccss 138,563 145,085 142,259 

Working OCXPENSES .........ccceee 115,252 121,343 121,507 

SOOT CRNNGS ie ociciibetinl iced 23,311 23,742 20,752 
Other income : 

Dividends, etc. ..........ccccceceees 5,188 8,204 6,360 

SI? chbkncsssdccidecnbsehde Dr. 14* = 2,459* 591* 

BN WEL, \cvvdes ee dascaisibnnnssien 1,457 967} 413t 
ROO MONINO iiisncdc 5. cxdsrenveedchae 29,942 35,372 28,116 
Rentals and interest ............... 23,913 24,042 24,768 
Interest on “‘ Soo ” bonds, etc. ... nai 1,868 2,086 
Available for dividends ............ 6,029 9,462 1,262 
UNTO cdathidithcibesdinsovnsecdouBeasdos 1,372(1°% )2,745(2%,) Nil 
“ Soo ”’ interest deficiency ......... 3,660 3,849 oe 
Loss on lines abandoned, etc....... 3,341 2,822 1,498 
Carried forward  ...........ccececeees 137,160 137,206 136,970 


* After depreciation: 1936, $3,567,151; 1937, $3,894,469 ; 
1938, $3,781,990. ¢ After depreciation : 1937, $1,257,598 ; 
1938, $1,246,687. 


Other income, after providing for depreciation, has fallen 
markedly from $11,629,711 to $7,363,673. Dividend 
receipts show the expected setback, due mainly to the fall 
ot $1,682,500 in Consolidated Mining and Smelting divi- 
dends. But steamship earnings have slumped from 
$2,458,832 to $591,071, after providing a slightly reduced 
sum for depreciation last year, and there is a further sharp 
fall in hotel and communications income to $412,865. The 
combined loss of revenue under these heads accounts for 
the bulk of the fall in total income from $35,371,958 to 
$28,116,139. No reduction in the interest obligations for 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie first mortgage 
bonds became effective last year—Canadian Pacific’s 
liability actually expired on July Ist last. Hence a charge 
of $2,085,818 is made in respect of interest guarantees, 
although no provision is required from surplus to reduce 
the investment in the “ Soo” line in respect of advances. 
Sir Edward Beatty has argued that provisions for loss on 
lines abandoned (reduced last year from $2,495,362 to 
$1,402,349) should exert no influence on dividend policy. 
Yet it is difficult entirely to dissociate the passing of the 
preference dividend from this factor. To date, the company 
shows a loss of $794,000 in gross receipts, but on the 
other hand considerable savings will arise from the lapse of 
the main “ Soo” guarantees, which will in future appar- 
ently leave a maximum annual charge of $1,273,830. 
This reduction, however, scarcely compensates for the lack 
of encouraging features in last year’s operating results. 


* * * 


Lever Produce Companies.—Before the end of the 
1936-37 financial period, it was already apparent that 
uce and merchanting companies in West Africa were 
facing a difficult time. The cocoa hold-up, low prices, and 
the exceptionally high stocks held by trading concerns 
presented a formidable combination of difficulty, which in 
the case of United Africa Co. has overlapped two financial 
years, with somewhat paradoxical results. Normal pros- 
perity in the earlier part of 1936-37 more than offset the 
effects of low prices and the hold-up, and trading profits 
rose from {1,752,744 to £2,127,412. Last April, producers 
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began to release the cocoa crop, but, since prices have con- 
tinued to be very low, the increase in trading has been 
accompanied by a halving of profits to £1,066,130, while 
the dividend is reduced from 11 per cent. to 64 per cent. 
Roughly half the fall in total profits was due to i 
and produce business in West Africa, and profits from the 
ancillary businesses actually rose from £670,990 to 
£767,672. The consequences for African and Eastern Trade 
Corporation, thanks to the 6} per cent. payment only 
barely covered by earnings, have been tempered, al- 
though total profits are reduced to £105,905 against 
£184,129. The available surplus, however, is sufficient to 
pay only 8 per cent. on the 12 per cent. non-cumulative 
preferred ordinary shares, and the ordinary stock receives 
nothing, against 11 per cent. The decline in United Africa 
profits falls more heavily on the controlling company, Niger 
Co., whose net profits have dropped to £186,565, against 
£982,640. The general reserve is re-instated with an allo- 
cation of £300,000 (the reserve was used up a year ago by 
the £2,875,000 bonus issue), but this transfer involves a 
reduction in the carry-forward. Results such as these are 
in contrast with the satisfactory trading in 1938 of the 
Home and Colonial retail trading group. This week the 
prelimi statements of three of the four companies have 
been followed by the full reports, and by the Lipton results, 
which show a rise in total profits from £158,253 ‘0 
£197,113. A feature of the Maypole Dairy balance sheet 
is the rise in cash holdings, since January, 1937, from 
£141,000 to £583,000. 


* * * 


Crown Mines.—There are no surprises in the re- 
port of the Rand’s largest gold producer. Tonnage milled 
during the year, at 4,237,000 tons, showed a decline of 
21,000 tons, but the yield was slightly increased at 
1,026,666 fine ounces, due to an increase of .041 dwt. in 
the yield per ton. Notwithstanding this and a rise in the 
revenue per ton by 8d. to 34s. 6d., the working profit 
came out at only 14s. 7d., a decline of 2d., due to a rise 
in working costs of 10d. per ton. Some £43,020 less 
was required for taxation; but the net profit was £23,562 
lower at £1,858,258. This covers the dividend maintained 
at 19s., with a small margin and, after providing £59,169 
for capital expenditure, leaves an unappropriated balance 
of £62,779, representing a decline of £12,759. One penny 
of the increased costs is due to the iture of 1s. 5.4d. 
per ton on development as against 1s. 4.4d. in the pre- 
ceding year. The development footage accomplished, how- 
ever, was 
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that in the vicinity of the No. 4 shaft down to the fixed 
level some encouraging values had been encountered, and 
that work in this direction might eventually result in a 
not inconsiderable tonnage becoming available for inclu- 
sion in the ore reserves. The present report shows that 
the No. 2 shaft has been re-equipped with headgear and 
winding plant and is being re-timbered for use in opening 
up and mining the Main Reef in the upper levels of the 
Eastern section of the mine. Ore reserves at December 3] 
1938, show an increase of 501,200 tons, but a decline of 
0.1 dwt. in value. Available ore reserves, excluding shaft 
and safety pillars, at 20,051,400 tons, are five years ahead 
of the mill. The 10s. shares at 15% yield 6 per cent., and 
this moderate return, not seasoned by the prospect of any 
expansion p » Teflects the reliable technical posi- 
tion and long prospective life of the mine. 
* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—This week our 
usual analysis of profit and loss accounts, appearing on 
page 595, comprises 65 ies, excluding banks and 
businesses for which comparable figures are not available. 
Net profits of these companies are £10,981,000 (a high 
figure due largely to the inclusion of electricity companies, 
and several Unilever companies) against £12,415,000, 
a decline of 114 per cent. te net profits of the 
495 companies reporting to date in 1939 are £65,363,000, 
or 94 per cent. lower than the £72,068,000 earned a year 
ago. The week’s results are discussed in preceding Notes 
and on page 580 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue 
reports of company mectings begin on page 585. At the 
North Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Company 
meeting Sir James Devonshire pointed out that the com- 
bined total capital expenditure of the company and its two 
subsidiaries was £14,630,887 and further extension of the 
Brimsdown “ B” ting station had been begun. Mr 
C. B. Colston, in his address to Hoover members, stressed 
the attention the company paid to research. Since 1921 
over £1,000,000 had been spent on this purpose. The 
different branches of the company’s work were reviewed by 
Mr Colin F. Campbell at the Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company meeting. Despite a reduced 
demand for miscellaneous cables, that branch had main- 
tained its financial results owing to improved organisa- 
tion. At the London and Lomond Investment Trust meet- 
ing the Hon. W. B. L. Barrington pointed out that the 
reduced income was due in part to the policy of secking 
greater stability as a protection against ion in the 
future. Addressing Consolidated Mines Selection members, 
cane i ising nature of their 
Grootvlei Proprietary interest, nr tees goed a 
a first dividend this year. At the Illustrated Newspapers 
meeting Lord Southwood pointed out that the satisfactory 
results for 1938 had been in due to the exceptionally 

profits of Illustrated Soden News and Sketch, 
.» in 1937, when the special Coronation issues proved 
profitable. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 

had fallen by Thursday’s close to 84.9 the on Thursday, gilt-edged 
London wr anaes ene somning, on, Thnmded, git-<iars 
suggestive of panic. If it is conceded changed at 973. Home corporation 
SETTLING DAYS that the market was in any case ripe stocks remained relatively firm, an 
for a technical reaction, after a rise of earlier in the week, at some de- 
TICKET ACCOUNT nearly 20 per cent. in the previous five mand was reported for New Zealand 

MARCH 21 MARCH weeks, the week's falls are far less ex- stocks. 
= treme than their provocation. In the foreign bond market, Czech 
THE first political shadows which In the gilt-edged market, nervous- bonds were marked down in sharp 
the market fell ness was marked on Monday by falls steps and subjected to a fair amount of 
ee ee eee Poe ranging from 4 to 4, but after initial selling. ‘The 8's started the weck at 6°, 
which was to follow. It is true that the  irredeemable ‘s Ose Snenes Se. :, ak Reem 2087 By, need, 0 
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firmness, recovered and then weakened 
again. . 


Home rails began in uninspiring 
fashion, but returned to favour on 
traffic hopes. In mid-week, the pre- 
dominance of politics and slight dis- 
appointment with the traffics brought 
some reaction. The preference stocks did 
best in the rally and were the worst 
sufferers in Wednesday’s setback. Early 
brightness in Argentine rails on news 
that combined services were now per- 
missible was soon extinguished by the 
market’s other preoccupations. Brazilian 
rails reacted after some speculative 
support. 

The effect on industrials of Euro- 
pean developments has been to wipe 
out a proportion of the advances re- 
corded over the past month. But al- 
though on the whole prices have sagged 
persistently owing to precautionary 
marking-down and lack of buyers, there 
has been no real selling pressure, and 
business has been quiet. There is a 
greater tendency to await developments 
than to take alarmist views. 

Iron and steel shares were not un- 
affected by the general weak tendency, 
but were relatively resistant, and net 
losses were nearly always small, Neep- 
send Steel made a delayed response to 
the increased interim. Coal shares also 
were a firm but neglected market. The 
engineering section was easier for 
choice, though Hawthorn Leslie im- 
proved on the dividend announcement. 
Electrical equipment issues were dull. 
Motors made a mixed showing, for 
they lost ground on Monday in spite 
of the registration figures, then became 
steadier, while in mid-week there was 
renewed uncertainty. Aircraft issues 
weakened further on prospects of profit 
limitation. Early in the week textiles 
reacted from their previous strength, 
but picked up considerably later on. In 
the rayon group, Courtaulds advanced 
on news of the “ Nylon” developments, 
but gave way after the meeting. 
Breweries were irregular, and move- 
ments mostly downwards. Tobacco 
shares also lost ground, but movements 
were small. Stores and provision and 
catering issues followed the general 
trend. Miscellaneous issues were irregu- 
lar and prices sagged on the whole. 
After the reduced dividend, Pinchin 
Johnson ended lower on balance after 
some fluctuation. Dunlop Rubber rose 
on dividend hopes, but reacted on 
profit-taking. 

* 


_ Leaders in the oil market showed re- 
sistance at times, but the tone was 
somewhat heavy. There was consider- 
able business in Mexican Eagles on 
hopes of settlement of the Mexican 
dispute, but in mid-week quotations 
were more irregular in the absence of 


_ The broadening of interest apparent 
in recent weeks in the rubber market 
was checked. Selling was only scattered, 
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was shown in Rhodesian coppers, which 
tended to slip back, and other base 








metals were similarly weaker. 
“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
1939 | , Tol | Day’ 
1938 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
— si 
Mar.10| 9,410 | 6,230 | 88-0 121-7 
Mar.13| 9,375 | 6.925 | 87:1 121-6 
Mar.14| 8.2 8,315 | 87+1 121-6 
Mar. 15| 6,890 | 8550 | 86-5 121-3 
Mar 16| 7,475 | 9,705 | 84-9 120-9 
1939 
High... A889 19 | i288 
ar. | an. 
Low | 73:7 | 119-9 





+ Approx. total r-corded in S.E, List. * July Lb 
1935 = 100. + 1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ index of 160 indus- 
trial equity prices stood on Tuesday, 
March 14, at 66-0, compared with 65-3 
a week ago, and 61:0 a month ago. 
The average yields are 5-48, 5-50 and 
6-18 per cent., respectively. A selec- 
tion of the component indices follows : 
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Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 



































Group (and No. — 
of Securities) | Fey. | Mar. | Mar. | High 

14, 7, 14, | 

1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 
Insurance (10) | 111-4 | 114-3 | 116-8 || 116-8 
Inv. Trusts (9) 44:8 | : 46°4 || 46-4 
Aircraft mfg.(5)t) 91°0 | 90°1| 86:1 ‘7 
Bidg. mats. (6) | 70°8| 76°6| 75-6 || 76:6 
on (5) se... 21-0 | 24:0| 27-6 || 27-6 
Home rails (4). | 30-2| 41°6| 43-3|| 43-3 
Shipping (7) ... | 13-7 | 14:0} 15-4 | 15°4 

¢ Dec. 30, 1938 = 100. 

{ 

Vield % 
—_—- —| Price 
Group Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | 1939 

14, 1, | & | 

1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Insurance ...... 3-83) 3:76 | 3-68 109-7 

: 5-72 | 5 54 || 44: 
cece | $43) | Fie) a3 
7:75| 7 , . 

Cae —_ aad 3-80 | 3-48) 3-36 || 20-6 
Home rails 12-01 | 0-43 | 0-42 || 29-5 
Shipping......... 4: 4°53 4:24 13-4 





New York 


WALL STREET'S reaction to European 
news came rather late, but it was corre- 
sponding violent when news of the 
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cancellation of the Anglo-German trade 
talks brought full realisation of what 
was happening. The tendency on Mon- 
day was dull and slightly weak, the 
market only devoting half its attention 
to the Czech situation, and preferring 
to await the President's Relief Message 
to Congress before deciding which way 
to jump. In the event the Message did 
not really clarify the Administration’s 
intentions concerning appeasement, 
nor did the remarks on relief cause 
surprise, while Czech news restrained 
speculators. But in spite of the lack of 
really fresh developments, the market 
recovered some of Monday’s small 
losses, largely on rumours of a plan to 
reduce margin requirements on stock 
commitments. On Wednesday, however, 
prices broke sharply in a wave of indis- 
criminate selling. In the afternoon, the 
retreat became much more orderly and 
further losses were not severe, but the 
Dow industrial index was almost 34 
points down on the day. Specific busi- 
ness news was neglected, owing to pre- 
occupation with politics. Rails, how- 
ever, were weak on Monday on failure 
of the New Jersey railroads to obtain 
a review of the New Jersey tax case. 
Steel mill activity for the current week 
is estimated by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute at 55.7 per cent. of 
Capacity against 55.1 per cent. a week 
ago. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1939 
Mar. | Mar. 
Low | High ‘ 8, 
7 Jan 1939 | 1939 | 1939 













347 Ind’ls, ... 1103-2 {114-5 {108-9 ug 105-1 

Rails ...... 7-0 | 32-5 | 30-4 | 31-7} 29-5 
40 Utilities... | 80-3$| 88-3t| 86-5 | 88-3 | 86-4 
419 Stocks ... 95: 5 | 95-0 | 89-9 
Av. yield *” |3-79%|3-31% 9-64%|3-53% 366% 


Dairy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 


SO Se ee Ee ee ee 
Mar. 9 at. 10_Mar. oe ae — 14 Mar. 15 





126°4 | 127-2 | 126-5 | 125-6 | 126-2 | 122-7 





1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 112+5 
January 26th. 


FIFTEEN MOORGATE UNIT TRUSTS 


Enable comparatively small sums to be spread over a considerable 
number of we leaders arranged in carefully planned groups. 





SPREAD YIELD More than 
alba gander len (BN Eset 
— " wx Uhr 
Ueevines UNIT TRUST 2 4% a ~ “ a 
2 ene vincial Stock Ex- 
CH TGESTORS’ GOLD SHARE TRUST 15 72% ee ee 
ST INVESTORS’ TRUST 30 53% Write for free booklet No. E.10 to 
CUESTORS PLEXIGLE TRUST 124 01% FIFTEEN MOORGATE 
Sebi felled ale sin in heer. UNIT TRUSTS LIMITED 
ieee: ee ees ‘¥ 15 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 
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Tora Deatincs in New York 
Exchange Curb 
oan Sat: Shares 
Shares Bonds 
000"s | $000’s _ 
Mar. 9 1,360 11,430 230 
1 820 
= ie aD 5,440 118 
13 650 6, 141 
‘> 14 690 
15 1,110 7,180 


New York Prices 





Close Latest Close Latest 
Mar. a 9 . P 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
1, Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport Bri 283s 26* 
Atchison ...... 1g 3612 Chrysler .....- ; lg 
t. & Ohio. 7g 6°8/ Fie: Autolite 35% 36* 
.M.T. 1lig 1058\ Gey Lig 
Can. Paci 5 #4) Hudson Tig 
Ches. & Ohio 40 36°4) Nash Kelyntr. 812 7% 
GN. Ry. PE 2953 27 | Dockard 4ig 4 
~ 18'4 16'8) Bendix Avtn. 2754 25 
N.Y. Central. 21 1834) pono & 281g 
Northern Pac. 13 115g Denno Ae 


ao 

Pennsylv. R... 2354 2112 ited Ai 

Souham tes, Ds oo Air Redaction 60l 5654 
8 





ly Col, Carbon... 
Dupont .....- 15414 15258 
Un. Carbide.. 86* 8514 
mmunications | Ajjis Chalmer 4612 4414* 
Am. Works. 13’g 1254'Gen. Electric 4254 4054* 
C’with. & S... 1% 153/West’hseElec. 1164, 111 
Con. Edison. . 327g| American Can 4 O91 
Col:Gas& Bi. 812 75g! Addressogrph 4 


2654 26 
Ei Bond &Sh. 121g 11 (Caterpillar ... 5314 52 
NatPwr&Lt. 91, 835, Can. ... 4273 41 
N. American... 26* 





nited 
Un. GasImp. 13 127g 
Amer. Tel. ... 16514 1625 
Inter.Tel.For. 95g 854 
Westn. Union 2354 2153 


G. Am. Trans 59 55 
Allied Stores.. 1054 10 





isis 181 
Boho Alum... 26. 2554| Gen. Foods... 41% 4155 
Cerro de Pas.. 415, Kroger 241g 2373 
at. Nickel ... 9418 30%) Nat. Biscuit... 277% 2655 
Kennecott ... 401g 361, Nat. Dairy 1534 153g 
+ 22s. 30%s| Lorillard ...... 2312 2353 
U-S. Smelt... 59. 58. |Reyn. Tob. B. 3854 38% 
Lee iemeic. zeit 35 *\Nat. Distillers 2853 27ig 
Phillips, Pe. 40% 40s Schenley Dis. 1712 1612 
nion... 
Shell Un. PL. 106* 105 
Socony Vac... 13lg 13 6. Finance 
Se OU NT ae Comcl. Credit = 
msec * 441g 4319/Com. Inve Te. sone se 
* ad 
Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
March 18 
To the Public ... - fit 
To Shareholders sent ie 
a oe wet oz 
Sav. Certs., week as 
ended Mar. 11 Dr.150,000 Dr. 150,000 


1938 (New Basis) ...... $2,11 38,814,268 
1938 (Old Bast)... issiois 2198 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
weer ux St Pee — 
aces Be tee dee 
Wor (ont pan} Lo9sa9s 2.5090 
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Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) ~ 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date 


0, 1, 12,547,721 
1938 (New Basis) 18,461,099 3,432,846 16,920,323 
1939 (Old Basis) 13,037,635 712,697 5,083,219 
1938 (Old Basis) 14,084,122 2,135,722 9,171,349 
Nortse.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “ New Basis 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 

Full-Fashioned Hosiery Com- 
pany .—Particulars of issue of £100,000 
5 per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock, redeemable at par by July, 1950, 
by drawings from 1940. Messrs. Robert 
Benson and Company take the issue at 
par. 

Lewis’s Investment Trust.—Par- 
ticulars of issue of 500,000 5 per cent. 
cumulative second {1 preference shares. 
Lewis’s Bank, Ltd., take half the issue, 


mainder, at par less 3d. in each case. 


PRIVATE PLACING 


Sheffield and District Gas Com- 
pany.—Placing of £500,000 4 per cent. 
debenture stock 1959-64, of which 
£485,000 is required for repaying 
mortgages due July, 1939. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Squires Gate Blackpool Holiday 
Camp.—Lists will open and close on 
March 21st for an issue of 100,000 
6 per cent. redeemable cumulative {1 
preference shares at par and 168,320 


1936, £7,024; 1937, £14,036; 1938, 
£12,915. After extensions, etc., expected 
profits £31,400. 

S. Guiterman and Company.— 
Lists will open and close on March 22nd 
for an offer for sale of 55,000 6} per 
cent. cumulative participating redeem- 


parts, etc. The offer will contain a 
30-year table of profits ; profit for 1938 
was £26,223. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


farang financial trusts, W LAND 
COMPANY the 9 cent. dividend, 
a profits. In the 
AVIS & TIMMIN 


» D 
net Rave fallen from £42,922 to 
and the is reduced. 


have also experienced in 
caring, A reduction in BRITISH OIL 
AND MILLS net profit is entirely 
due to higher taxation, for total profits are 

larger at £775,288. Assets of sub- 

$ are now included in the parent 
total of over Last : 
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by economies arising from capital expendi- 
ture. PEEK FREAN, whose ecnnte are 
again presented in the improved form 
adopted a year » report a s recovery 
in total profits, from £72,192 to £115,808, 
a figure which s the 1936 level. The 
report of UPSONS, LTD.., provides another 
example where a slight reduction in net 
eae is entirely due to higher taxation. 

otal profits are some {£7,000 higher at 
£183,567, after allowing for the fact that 
part of the 1937 earnings was of a capital 
nature. The reduction in PINCHIN 
JOHNSON AND COMPANY net profits 
from £293,593 to £199,882 is of some 
magnitude. Sales were well maintained in 
1938 until the end of May, and recovered in 
November, but in the intervening period 
business fell off decidedly. 


BANKS 


Imperial Bank of India.—Net profit 
for half year to December 31, 1938, is 
Rs. 39,35,096, against Rs. 36,90,102 for 
same half year in 1937. Dividend 12 per 
cent. per annum, tax free, as before, absorb- 
ing Rs. 33,75,000. To reserve, Rs. 2,50,000 
(nil). To pensions, Rs. 70,000 (Rs. 38,600). 
To premises, Rs. 2,50,000 (same). Carry 
forward, Rs. 30,40,043 (Rs. 30}41,605). 

The Yokohama S$ Bank, Ltd.— 
The accounts for the half-year ended 
December 31, 1938, show net profit 
Yen 16,683,793, including Yen 10,422,028 
brought forward from the preceding half- 
year. The amount was distributed as 
follows : To reserve fund, Yen 1,250,000; 
dividend at 10 cent. per annum, 
Yen 5,000,000 ; carried forward 
Yen 10,433,793. Total reserve fund, Yen 
138,400,000, 


Anglo - Portuguese Colonial and 
Overseas Bank.—Net for year to 
January 31, 1939, £227 (£16,076) ; forward, 

65,808 (£65,581). Balance sheet shows 

eposits, {1,669,517 (£1,261,680) ; accept- 
ances, £786,374 (£803,801) ; cash, £814,438 
(£590,214) ; with banks abroad, 

104,595 (£50,716); bills discounted, 

1,028,467 (£874,025) ; investments, 

469,796 (£540,497); advances, £500,983 
(£304,322), 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Meadow Dairy.—Full report shows 
trading profits of £159,065 for 53 wecks, 
i £156,346 for 52 weeks. Net profits, 
141,61 139,341); tax, 14,000 
ind, c26,000 home ay dix end, 
, same); or ividend, 
(oe cent. (same). Carry forward, £50,808 
39,022). 


—Full report shows total 

of £197,114 for 53 weeks (£158,253 

52 weeks). Net > cou 

38,403 5 tax, £5,000 (£ 2,000) ; .D.C., 

500). Dividend of 6 per cent. 

a 67,500 ; in 1937, £25,903 balance 

of was distributed. Carry forward, 
£4,748. 


Maypole Dairy.—Full report shows 
for 53 weeks of aes 
weeks. Net profit, 


5 (46,940) caf 00 (£25,000); 
-D.C., §15,600 (£10,650). 
ordinary 2 cent. higher 
g2bsn0 £15,000); to rsa, {108 
forward, 


at 
same). , against 
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A Scottish Iron and Steel Merger.—The pro- 
fusion of the interests of William Baird and Com- 
pany, Limited, and the Scottish Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, announced last Saturday, is a further step in the 
consolidation of the iron and steel industry in Scotland. 
Messrs William Baird and Company were not previously 
associated with the steel industry, their activities being con- 
fined to the mining of iron ore in Sierra Leone and Spain, 
of coal in Scotland, and to the manufacture of pig iron at 
the Gartsherrie Works, Coatbridge. The Scottish Iron 
and Steel Company, Limited, was originally formed in 
1912 by the fusion of thirteen firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of wrought iron in the Motherwell and Coat- 
bridge districts of Scotland. Wrought iron is still manu- 
factured in the puddling furnaces of the company at its 
Waverley, Rochsolloch, Woodside and Coats works in 
Coatbridge, but the decline in the demand for iron in 
recent years turned the activities of the firm increasingly 
to steel-making. By this fusion of interests Messrs Baird 
have assured a steady outlet for at least a portion of their 
pig-iron production, backed by extensive raw material 
resources. They have always enjoyed a large share of the 
important trade in foundry pig iron used by the makers 
of domestic cooking and heating appliances in the Falkirk 
district and by the makers of cast-iron pipes, rhones and 
gutters in the Possilpark and Maryhill districts of Glasgow. 
Some years ago Messrs Baird offered coke-oven gas to 
the Glasgow Corporation at a price with which the muni- 
cipal undertakings could not compete, but the proposal 
was turned down by the Socialist majority in the city 
council. The problem of finding an outlet for the surplus 
coke-oven gas may now be solved by its conveyance by 
pipe-line from Gartsherrie to the Northburn steelworks, 
the distance between the two plants being just over a 
mile. It is even possible that molten pig-iron may be con- 
veyed by rail to the steelworks. The assurance of adequate 
supplies of pig iron, both for puddling and for steel smelt- 
ing, is of considerable importance to the Scottish Iron and 
Steel Company at a time when there is again a possi- 
bility of a raw material shortage. Scrap supplies have 
been declining, and the anxiety of the steelmakers to 
prevent another shortage is revealed by the fact that a 
delegation has been sent to the United States for the pur- 
pose of buying scrap. It may be noted, in passing, that 
in the light of the present position the selling of both 
scrap and pig iron at a loss to Germany last autumn 
revealed a singular lack of prevision. 


* * * 


It will be interesting to see whether and how far the 
new combine will be able to expand its steel-making activi- 
ties. The Colville group, firmly entrenched in Scotland, 
18 associated with the shipbuilding and engineering firms 
: terry and Wolff, John Brown and ee 

eld Shipbuilding and Engineering pany, Lith- 
gows, Babcock-and Wilcox, and others, but there are still 
independent ” yards such as those of the Scotts Ship- 
building and Engineering Company at Greenock, and of 
the Caledon and Burntisland Shipbuilding companies on 
the East Coast of Scotland. In the constructional steel 
industry, Redpath, Brown and Company are associated 
with Dorman and Sir William Arrol and Com- 
pany with the Colville group, but there are still “ un- 
attached” firms like A. & J. Main and Company, the 
Glasgow Steel Company, and William Bain and 
Company of Coatbridge, all of whom are important con- 
sumers. The new combine appears to be to the mutual 
advantage of its two constituent members and since the 
fusion is expected to lead to a reduction in costs, its pros- 
Pects appear not unpromising, especially as it is possessed 
of substantial liquid capital resources. 
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_ Fall in Merchant Shipbuilding.—The Governmert 
is expected shortly to disclose its policy concerning the 
shipping and shipbuilding industries. Meanwhile, the 
position of the shipbuilding industry continues to 
deteriorate. The following table, based on the Shipping 
World’s estimate, shows the tonnage of ocean-going 
merchant vessels under construction at the end of last 
February and a year ago :— 


MERCHANT VESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
(In thousands of gross tons) 


0 
Liners Vessels Tankers 

fr a —_F OC O,hCUCCCO OT 
District Feb., Feb., Feb., Feb., Feb., Feo., 
1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 

Clyde iknededulbbsdnaiaegabt 239 ~=—s:173 54 sie? eee 78 
Scottish outports ...... 31 26 Ww 5 7 


North-east Coast ...... 125 51 178 54 155 70 


Rest of England ......... 78 34 oa 16 8 
EE oc ta liswiesbticoucces 114 84 aah wa 8 
Tete ..cccdcccese 588 369 272 59 306 163 


Of which launched ...... Mm awe 8. a 
Of which on stocks or 

CUP Cdesakitniescteck 482 166 220 37 303 96 

The total number of ocean-going merchant vessels 
under construction at the end of last month was only 6!, 
against 150 a year ago, and their tonnage has fallen from 
1,165,936 gross to 591,364 gross. Moreover, a substantial 
proportion of the vessels still under construction have 
already been launched. In the absence of an early 
increase in new orders, the volume of merchant work on 
hand will soon be insignificant. 


* * * 


Cotton Spinners’ Price Scheme.—The committee of 
the American cotton spinners in the Lancashire cotton 
industry have recently had under consideration the details 
of a price scheme for all yarns made from American cotton. 
The scheme will affect some 200 mills, controlling 20 
million spindles. The stage has now been reached when 
draft proposals have been drawn up, and after slight 
modifications at a meeting this week the scheme is now 
ready for circulation to the trade. The prospects of what 
would be the most comprehensive agreement yet concluded 
have heightened with the improvement in Lancashire 
trade, which has already led to an advance in American 
yarn prices. This week the Lancashire Cotton Corporation 
raised its prices for certain qualities by another jd. per 
Ib., the second increase within a fortnight. If the scheme 
obtains sufficient support, the new rates will be brought 
into force immediately. The wider implications of the 
growth of cartelisation in British industry are discussed 
in an article on page 551. 


* * * 


Polish Coal Exports.—At the recent meeting in 
Paris of representatives of the British and Polish coal 
owners no alterations were made in the existing Anglo- 
Polish agreement, but its future application and its adapta- 
tion to the prospective European coal agreement were 
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discussed. In view of the imminent resumption of the talks 
the following details of the trend of Polish coal exports 
during the last four years may be of interest: — 
Po.tsH CoaAL Exports 
1935 1936 1937 1938 


Total exports (thous. metr. tons) 8,906 8,362 11,003 11,669 

Value (thous. zloty) ...........s00« 131,136 129,865 185,048 217,416 

Value (zloty per ton) ........0.0000 14-72 15°53 16°82 18-63 

(thous. tons) to :— 

TD .. sonnenneeneoese 212 30 48 476 

CORNET .<..cccnanstcasectncancoses 7 6 1 782 
SUING s.cncssccncsectbesdenbietess 3 ll 16 

Exports to above countries as a 
of the total ......... 2:5 0-6 0-6 11-2 


percentage 
Bunker exports (thous. tons) ... 567 645 1,146 1,786 


During the last few months of 1938 Polish coal exports 
rose sharply; they were 3.4 million tons during the last 
quarter of 1938, against 2.9 million tons in the previous 
quarter. This increase, due to the acquisition by Poland of 
the former Czech Karwin mines, found its way almost 
entirely back to Czecho-Slovakia, although exports to 
Hungary also rose substantially. Since exports to these 
countries are not included in the quota scheme under the 
Anglo-Polish agreement, no major disturbances of the 
pact are to be expected for the time being. The latest 
developments in Czecho-Slovakia, however, will raise new 
problems with regard to the sale of the additional Polish 
coal output. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade in February.—The value of British 
imports declined sharply between January and February, 
by £10 millions, but about half of this fall can be ascribed 
to the shorter working month. There was also a fall in 
the volume of imports of many industrial raw materials, 
reflected in the drop in The Economist index of raw 
material imports (1935 = 100) from 94} in January to 
92 in February. The value of British exports was 
1.3 per cent. higher in February than in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, but this rise was entirely due 


U.K. Imports AND EXPORTS 




















(£000) 
between 
1937 | 1938 | 1939 | Change betwees 

February 
Toedd Bengetts .-.coconcecerosees 71,712 | 75,704 | 65,516 |—10,278| °S* $3°5 
British Exports ..........0:s0000 38,572 | 37,559 | 38,052 |+ 4931 + 1-3 
DOSED scscsrsnsnrmreverseoese oon 5,528 ~ bon pal 13-6 
of eereesece, ae eteenee 12 oY aes me 7 2 
Transhipments under bond ... 3,092 2,461 2,349 |— ne - *4°3 
Two Months ended February 

MPOKS oe ceeeeseeseesres 147,331 | 160,633 | 140,905 |—19,728| — 12-2 
saheninkdesanentlide 77,656 | 78,744 | 77,530 |— 1,214) — 1-5 
RRO-SEBOTES ...ccccossccccescccatecs 12,030 | 10,323 9,366 |— _ 957 — 9:2 
zoe FEROS: onnsnoessisensbnss op weer ee + 3a - Be 
Transhipments under bond ... 6,041 5,319 5,161 |— "158 i 33 
to the export last month of three warships, valued at 


£1.8 millions ; if this item is excluded, the value of British 
exports fell by 2.4 per cent., compared with February, 
1938. Compared with the previous month of January, 
the value of British exports showed a slight decline, 
but when allowance is made for the shorter month, 
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The Economist index of the exports of British many. 
factures (1935 = 100) rose from 100 in January to 1054 
in February; about half of this rise must be ascribed 
to the greater tonnage of warships exported. 


* * * 


Item and Measure | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
iiss epeatibennmbintnenent 000 cwts. 10,008 7,100 9,762 
Beef and veal...........ccccseseseees *000 cwts. 811 931 
Mutton and lamb..........+-+0+++: 000 cwts. 578 
Sugar (unrefined) ...........0+++++« °000 cwts. 2,724 3,817 3,821 
Iron and SCrap .......cessess *000 tons 3,237 
Raw COON ..........ceceeseseee *000 centals 1,161 1,367 694 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool ...... *000 centals 88 
Flex, hemp and jute reseenneneeeens cases tons 40,115 31,151 27,495 
Crude petroleum ........0..+«++ '000 galls. 22,142 603 43,766 
Hides, and dry .......sss0e00s °000 cwts. 05 
Wood pulp ........ccssessceeseeess 000 tons 106 154 103 
me apeededdmagecocansaabegiens *000 centals a1 —5 oases 
IMWFOUght COPPET .....0.cereesrerseeeee tons »229 23,976 
hnesih tanihaiatiseainaneadnesatio’ + tons 28,984 28,817 3 
Tin : Ore and concentrates ............ 4,405 4,94 4,534 
ocks, ingots, slabs and bars ...tons 609 1,2 
poccthibiiboosinuibstiiilnebabebdndll 11,743 10,972 8,989 


British ExPoRTS—MONTH OF FEBRUARY 


Item and Measure | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
Goel  ccnnecsenmsniineneneitanandsthaniine *000 tons 2,610 2,611 2,537 
Iron and steel scrap .........sescesssseee tons 23,863 5,681 33,210 
iron and ferro-alloys ..........++« tons 13,563 7,913 6,350 
Railway materials ...................ss+++ tons 8,124 12,849 5,644 
Total iron and steel manufactures ... tons | 200,498 | 156,730 | 137,520 
extile machinery .......:.<c.essceeseee tons 4,274 6,765 4,113 
Total machinery .........cessescsssesesee tons 30,676 J 34,599 
Cotton yarns .......,sceceeeeeeses init *000 Ib. saat vitae ies 
Cotton piece-goods ............ *000 sq. i Ns ) 
Wool tops ..........ccceeceseeseerssseee S03 tb. 3,524 2,403 3,486 
WwW BOTEG a: cnnquctabiibeiioetnhe vn *000 Ib. 2,145 1,517 1,862 
Woollen tissues............... *000 sq. yds. 7,475 046 5,926 
Worsted tissues ........000.0008 *000 sq. yds. 3,973 3,326 3,123 
Linen piece-goods ............ *000 sq. yds. 8,134 4,417 5,598 
Leather boots and shoes ......... doz. pairs 30,259 31,715 27,578 
BRIER. 6. on. cienssionchignieiidabinedtt cwts. 28,410 13,565 19,228 
Paper and cardboard ............0000+ cwts. | 320,187 267,115 | 227,328 
Locomotives and parts ............+s. . tons 478 823 758 
Motor vehicles and chassis ............ No. 8,365 9,161 6,907 


med 


January, or than in February, 1938. Similarly, the 
improvement in these two trades in recent months has 
been accompanied by an increase in the exports of iron 
and steel manufactures, of machinery and of woollen 
tops and yarns, but exports of the other commodities given 
in the table of exports were generally lower in February 
than in the previous month. 


* * * 


America’s Oil Reserves.—The oil reserves of the 
United States seem to be as inexhaustible as the widow’s 
cruse in the Old Testament story. On January 1, 1938, 
the country’s proved reserves were estimated by the 
American Petroleum Institute at 15,507 million barrels— 
a barrel being about one-seventh of a ton. In the past year 
1,213 million barrels were taken from the ground, yet the 
latest estimate of the A.P.L., relating to the beginning of 


the present year, puts proved reserves at 17,348 million 
barrels. Proved reserves, therefore, rose last year by n0 
less than 1,841 million barrels, although production was 
only slightly below the 1937 record. This a t incon- 
sistency is explained by the fact that the A.P.I. figures 
refer only to reserves which have actually been proved by 
drilling operations and which are recoverable on a com- 
mercial basis by existing methods of uction. Low 
estimates of reserves are assigned to pools which have 
been insufficiently tested, while no allowance at all is made 
Te scat gran. om CRSA ge a 
be reper yo er gee ye gre eden 
extension of exploration work and every improvemen 

Breet Pens nein cn omen eer, 
Of last $s gross increase of 3,054 million barrels in 
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proved reserves no less than 2,244 million barrels were 
accounted for by upward revisions in estimates relating to 
fields already known a year earlier; the remaining 810 
millions were attributable to mew discoveries made 


during 1938. 
* * * 


In view of the persistence of rumours of an impending 
exhaustion of the world’s mineral oil resources, it may be 
of interest to note that American reserves were estimated 
in 1914 at a mere 6,000 million barrels. This figure was 
alleged to cover oil in all known and possible oil-bearing 
structures, by whatever method extracted. As recently as 
1925, moreover, the first A.P.I. estimate put proved 
reserves as low as 5,000 million barrels. Some 18,000 
million barrels of crude oil have been produced since the 
first of these estimates was made and over 13,000 millions 
since the second—yet proved reserves are now higher than 
ever. In the light of this experience, anxiety regarding 
future mineral oil supplies is clearly unjustified. It is im- 
possible in the present state of knowledge even to guess at 
the amount of oil actually remaining in the sub-soil of the 
United States. And there are enormous reservoirs in 
various parts of the world—in the Near East and Russia, 
for example—which are likely to remain untouched for 
years to come. 


* * * 


Sugar Prospects.—-The London price of raw sugar 
rose by nearly 25 per cent. to about 6s. 4d. per ton in the 
last two months of 1938, when it became apparent that the 
very poor European beet crops would lead to a substantial 
increase in the purchases of importing countries. During 
the current year prices have moved within narrow limits, 
and the present quotation at 6s. 3d. per ton is slightly 
lower than the figures for the end of 1938. The stagnation 
of the market is partly due to seasonal influences, since the 
supplies of Empire sugar to the United Kingdom are at a 
maximum in the early months of the years; the market is 
also affected by the uncertain prospects for the third quota 
year, which begins on September 1, 1939. Under the inter- 
national agreement the quotas for the next season stand at 
3,695,000 metric tons. According to F. O. Licht’s pre- 

i estimate, however, free market requirements in 
1939-40 will not be higher than 3,183,000 metric tons, of 
which anything between 100,000 and 150,000 tons may be 
supplied by non-agreement countries. There is thus a wide 
gap between the quotas and requirements. Unfortunately, 
the International Sugar Council’s right to reduce the quota 
by 5 per cent. terminates at the ead of this season, and in 
future cuts in the quotas may only be decided by unani- 
mous votes. Consequently an equilibrium between 
supplies and requirements can only be achieved by large 
voluntary surrenders of quotas. There are, however, pros- 
pects of an increase in production in a number of countries 
next season; Germany, one of the largest potential ex- 
porters of beet sugar, has just ordered the resumption of 
Sugar exports after an interruption of years in which the 
country actually imported small quantities of the product. 
Last week, both the chairman and the secretary of the 
International Sugar Council visited Prague and Budapest 
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in order to discuss questions connected with the political 
changes which occurred in Central Europe last September. 
Whatever arrangements may have been made during that 
visit have again been disturbed by the events of the last 
week. For the season ended in August, 1938, Czecho- 
Slovakia was allotted an export quota of 323,000 metric 
tons and did in fact export 320,000 tons, mainly to Italy, 
Hamburg and Switzerland; it is presumed that her export 
quota will now be amalgamated with that of Germany. 


* * * 


_ Further Rise in British Prices.—The upward trend 
in the prices of sensitive commodities in this country, 
which began in the latter part of February, continued dur- 
ing the past fortnight. The improvement is reflected in 
the slight rise in The Economist's price index for primary 
products as well as in our more comprehensive complete 
index. The figures for the United States, on the other 
hand, indicate a lull in the upward movement across the 
Atlantic. In France wholesale prices have tended to 
advance, but the latest official German index remains 
unchanged : — 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 


eee ee r oe 


REL 
The Economist Indices | i 
Ee | Italy, Ger- 
Price ot | France, Milan’ m 
Primary Products| Gold | U.S.A.,) Statis- | aie> 


Date | British | Irving-| tique | Station 
B | (ster- | 5: loa ber of tisches 

oi ae Ys Fisher | Gen- | : 
— os ling) er : m- Reichs. 


| : British American) } merce amt 
f } 
ad (sterling), (dollar) | 

: arse | 
i 


oa nah ae 
131-3 | 163-9 187 +3 














1936 | 
Dee. 30 | 166°7 ne 113-0 116-3t 95-4 
Dec. 29 127-8 | 147-4 | 135-3 | 164-2 | 120-5 | 135-8 143-8 | 97-0 
May 25| 119°6 | 132-2 | 121-9 | 165-5 117-2 | 145-6 143-4 | 96-3 
June 22 | 119-3 | 133-2 | 124-8 | 165-8 | 117-6 | 147-3 143-8 | 96-9 
Aug. 3 | 119-2 | 138-0 | 127-1 | 167-2 | 117-4) 144-6 142-4 97-5 
Aug. 31 | 116°5 | 133-5 | 125-0 | 168-6 | 116-8 | 144-9 143-6 | 97-3 
Sept 28 | 116-2 134-8 | 127-0 | 173-0 | 116-6 | 146-0 |144-2 97-0 
Oct. 26 | 116-1 | 134-9 | 127-0 | 171-6 | 116-6 | 147-8 145-1 | 97-3 
Nov. 23 | 114:3 | 132-6 | 126-0 | 175-7 | 116-7 | 148-7 143-8 97-7 
Dec. 21 113-7 | 132-4 | 126-5 | 175-7 | 115-6 | 148-7 144-0 | 97-8 

| | 
an. 4 | 114-7 | 134-8 | 127-5 | 177-1 | 116-0 | 151-2 144-3 98-0 
eb. 1 | 113-8 | 132-5 | 125-9 | 175-1 | 115-7 | 152-7 144-9 97-9 
Feb. 15 | 113-6 | 132-4 | 124-1 | 174-6 | 115-3 | 153-5 145-1 97-9 
Mar. 1 | 114-0 | 134-5 | 127-9 | 174-9 | 1164/1528... 98-0 
Mar. 15 | 114-4 | 135°3 | 125-0 | 174-9 | 116-3*) 153-1* 98 -0* 


* This figure relates to March 11th. t Monthly average. 


Details of the constituent series of The Economist's Com- 
plete index for this country are given below : — 


Sept. 18, Mar.16, Mar.1, Mar. 15, 





(1927 = 100) 193 1938 1939 1939 
Cereals and meat... 64:5 86:5 68°5 68-4 
O-her foods ........ . 62-2 60-2 59-9 59-6 
Ta Sccetiicrits 43-7 56-5 53-5 53-8 
Minerals .......+.0+6 67°4 95-4 90-7 91-5 
Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 77°6 74:6 74:7 

Complete index 60-4 74-8 68-9 69-1 
1913 = 100......... 83-1 103-0 04-9 95-2 
1924 = 100......++. 52-2 64-7 59-6 59-8 


There was a decline, during the past fortnight, in the 
group indices for cereals and meat and other foods, but 
a rise in the figures for textiles, minerals and miscellaneous 
commodities. On the whole, the improvement has not yet 
gone very far, for many consumers persist in covering 
only urgent requirements. 


REPORTS 


With exceptions, eek ended March 4th. The im- of all grades are plentiful, and most 
Ports bona aren iaeesen tenia cana in the cotton industry has collieries have stocks in hand. Public 
cheerful. The coal trade is fairly active, been well maintained, demand having utility concerns are taking good de- 


liveries under contract, but new busi- 


except in South Wales, where produc- 
tion is about twelve per cent. below last 
year’s level as a result of the decline in 
exports. The demand for steel, assisted 
by defence remains on the up- 
grade. In South Wales, the iron and 
steel industry is working almost at 
Capacity, and the rate of operations in 
the tinplate trade rose from 52.3 per 
Cent. of capacity (as determined by the 
Pooling scheme) during the week ended 

ebruary 25th to 56.1 per cent. during 


TJ 


been stimulated by the rise in prices. 
Activity in the wool textile trade has 
also tended to expand, partly as a 
result of Government orders, which 
have also played a part in the revival 
of the cotton industry. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—There has been little 
change on the coal market. A steady 
call exists for industrial coal. Smalls 


ness is limited. Business in household 
fuels is more active. Some improve- 
ment is noted in the demand for blast 
furnace coke, but domestic sorts are less 
readily taken up. A reduction in the 
prices of coking smalls is expected 
S y. 

While there are numerous export in- 
quiries, competition is severe, making 
new business difficult to secure. De- 
mand for prompt shipment is chiefly 
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for odd cargoes. Prices have undergone 
no alteration. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Trade in 
Northumberland large steam coal con- 
tinues active, but production is still 
impeded by the difficulty of clearing 
smalls, The Durham market is steady 
and in some sections firm, the feature 
being the strength in coking coals due 
to an improving home demand and in- 
creased trade with Germany. Gas 
grades are steady but ordinary bunkers 
are offered freely. Patent oven coke con- 
tinues a steady market. 


* 


Cardiff. — Production in the South 
Wales coalfield is about 12 per cent. 
below that of March, 1938, while ship- 
ments in the foreign and coastwise 
trades are about 20 per cent. lower. 
The relatively most inactive districts 
are those of Monmouthshire and the 
anthracite area of West Wales, but the 
steam coal collieries are also suffering 
from the scarcity of new business. The 
reduced outputs of steam and dry coals 
are responsible for a shortage in the 
supplies of sized classes, particularly 
drys, but ordinary smalls are in poor 
request and stocks are heavy. Only 
about two-thirds of the coaling appli- 
ances at the docks are employed. 
Current prices are nominally un- 
changed. 

As seven blast furnaces are now 
working, compared with only four a 
few months ago, there is a better de- 
mand for metallurgical coke, but under 
the agreement between colliery owners 
and the iron and steel manufacturers 
the price is unchanged at 24s. 3d. per 
ton at ovens. The market for patent 
fuel is still very restricted. 


Iron and Steel 


a 
marked 
neglected. — 
Both basic and acid steel billets are 
in strong demand. Wire rods and small 
steel bars are an active feature, and 


_ there is a good inquiry for strip and 


Stainless steel sheets. The output of 
special steels is being further expanded, 
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being put into operation. If the demand 
for steel is maintained it is expected 
that additional blast furnaces for the 
production of basic pig iron will be 


freely obtainable at 24s. 2d. per ton free 
on trucks at the ovens; whilst imports 
of foreign ore under existing contracts 
are maintained at about last month’s 
figures. 


* 


Glasgow.—There has been little 
change in the West of Scotland, the 
high rate of output being maintained. 
General business as well as work for the 
services is expanding considerably and, 
with one or two exceptions, producers 
in this district are assured of a long 
period of steady employment. Both in- 
quiries and orders for finished materials 
for overseas markets have increased. 


* 


Cardiff.— The steel works in South 
Wales are now employed practically at 
their normal maximum capacity, Their 
increase in activity is due partly to the 
improved demand for tinplates, the pro- 
duction of which has further increased 
to over 56 per cent. of capacity under 
the pooling scheme, but the pressure of 
the demand for sheets for A.R.P. 
Shelters is also increasing. The con- 
trolled prices for scrap range from 48s. 


Particularly for thin and wire 
products, have lately been 
The market for thick plates has re- 
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50,000 tons of semi-products annual! 
for the manufacture of hoops for petrol 


The Joint Co-ordinating Commi 
aia tes , ting Committee 


Luxemburg. Apart from routine 
matters, the question of the redistribu- 
tion of the Czech quota was discussed, 
which, however, has now assumed an 
entirely different aspect. No maior price 
alterations were made, as the prospects 
were considered 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—The im- 
provement in demand has been well 
maintained. In one or two directions 
sales have not been as large as in the 
previous week, but the turnover was 
encouraging. Prices have tended to ad- 
vance and spinners and manufacturers 
are much more favourably situated than 
a couple of months ago. Rather wider 
fluctuations have taken place in raw 
cotton rates. Various proposals are now 
being considered by the Washington 
Government for the purpose of moving 
the big supplies of raw cotton into the 
hands of consumers. The opinion is 
held, however, that no drastic change 
will take place this year. Last week de- 
liveries to Lancashire spinners were 
60,306 bales, the largest total for twelve 
months. 

A considerable business has again 
been done in the yarn market. The 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation has 
raised prices for American ring beams 
on two occasions during the week, and 
the upward trend has stimulated de- 
mand. Egyptian qualities for home con- 
sumption have moved off fairly freely 
and a little more trade has been done in 
export descriptions. 

There has been no shortage of in- 
quiry in the cloth section and numerous 
transactions have been arranged. Dis- 
appointing foreign outlets at the 


remain very busy on Government con- 
tracts. Makers engaged on cloth suitable 
for home consumption have recently 
extended their order lists to an appre- 
ciable extent. The increase in the 
charges for dyeing cloth, amounting to 
about 124 per cent., came into opera- 
tion this week. 
* 


Wool (Bradford).—The event of 
the week has been the keen competition 
of buyers at the opening of the second 
series of sales in Street. Fine 
qualities were fully firm, while medium 
and low sorts occasionally sold in 
sellers’ favour to the extent of a 
4d. Ib. Medium and low greasy 


(Continued on page 588) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


NORTH METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC 
POWER SUPPLY COMPANY 


LARGE INCREASE IN REVENUE 
EXPANSION OF INDUSTRY 
SIR JAMES DEVONSHIRE’S ADDRESS 


The ordinary general meeting of the North Metropolitan Electric 
Power Supply Company was held, on the 14th instant, at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, London, Sir James Devonshire, K.B.E., 
M.LE.E. (deputy chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: It was, I am 
sure, with very great regret that you learned from the newspapers 
that Lord Ashfield has been unwell and that it has been necessary 
for him to undergo an operation. I am pleased to tell you that 
Lord Ashfield is making progress, and I feel sure that you would 
desire to join with my colleagues and me in extending to him our 
best wishes for a speedy recovery. In our chairman’s absence it 
falls to me as the deputy chairman of the company to preside at 
this meeting. 

Will you please be good enough to turn to the directors’ report 
and accounts for the past year, which, in accordance with our 
usual practice, I assume you will take as read? 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 


You will see from the right-hand side of the net revenue account 
that the balance from working for the year 1938 amounts to 
£913,431, which is an increase of £32,417 over the corresponding 
amount for 1937. 

Interest and dividends received on investments, including invest- 
ments in subsidiary companies, less loss on the sale of investments 
and amount written off gilt-edged investments held at December 
31st last, amounted to £67,385. Adding the sum of £74,367 
brought forward from the accounts for 1937, the available balance 
is £1,055,183. At the end of 1937 the available balance was 
£968,615. 

On the left-hand side of the net revenue account you will see 
that the interest on mortgages, debenture stocks and loans required 
£78,592, which is £2,036 less than for 1937. The amounts 
allocated to the reserve fund for the 5 per cent. mortgages and the 
redemption funds for the 4 per cent. and 3} per cent. debenture 
stocks are the same as for the previous year. The allocation to 
depreciation and reserve account is £410,810, compared with 
£374,082 in 1937; and the allocation to the contingency account is 
the same at £30,000. 

These items total £566,788, leaving £488,395 to be appropriated, 
and your directors recommend the payment of the dividend on the 
6 per cent. cumulative preference stock, which requires £91,793; 
the dividend on the 4 per cent. cumulative preference stock which 
was issued in December last and ranks to the extent of the amount 
called up from the date of allotment, involving £1,041; and a 
dividend on the ordinary stock of 10 per cent., of which 4 per cent. 
has already been paid, amounting to £319,149. With your ap- 
Proval of these appropriations, a balance of £76,412 will remain to 
be carried forward to the accounts for 1939, compared with 
£74,367, which was brought forward from 1937. 

You may like to know that the gross revenue from the sale of 
electricity amounted to £2,836,542, and is an increase of £306,678, 
or 12 per cent., over that of the previous year. The revenue from 
the wiring of premises and sales of electrical apparatus and fittings 
was £455,397. Sundry revenue amounted to £49,669. The total 
goss revenue for 1938 therefore amounted to £3,341,608, which 
compares with £3,035,259 for 1937 and represents an increase of 
10 per cent. 

The operating expenses for 1938 amounted to £2,428,177, com- 
pared with £2,154,245 for 1937. This is an increase of £273,932, 
or 13 per cent., and is mainly explained by the greater number of 
Units generated by the company and imported from the Central 
Electricity Board, and also by the higher average cost per unit, 
Which is almost wholly due to the higher cost of coal. The differ- 
ence between the amount of gross revenue and operating expenses 
leaves the balance from working of £913,431, which I have already 
Mentioned. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


tee capital expenditure during 1938 amounted to £900,761. 
t it deducting the value of plant written off during the year, the 
tal capital expenditure of the company at December 31st last 
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amounted to £11,188,843. The capital expenditure of your sub- 
sidiaries, the North Metropolitan Power Station Company, Limited, 
and the Hendon Electric Supply Company, Limited, at the end of 
1938 was respectively £2,479,456 and £962,588. The combined 
capital expenditure of the three companies therefore amounts to 
£14,630,887, 

During the year the Power Station Company has completed the 
reconstruction of the Brimsdown “ A ” Generating Station, and has 
now commenced the further extension of the Brimsdown “B” 
Station. To finance this extension the Power Station Company 
made an issue of £1,000,000 34 per cent. second mortgage deben- 
ture stock in November last at the price of £96 per cent. The 
average annual rate of interest payable on the £3,469,694 deben- 
ture stocks of the Power Station Company issued and outstanding at 
December 31, 1938, is 4.13 per cent. 

There are one or two matters mentioned in the directors’ report 
to which I would direct your attention. Paragraph 9 informs you 
that the company has deposited a Bill in the present session of 
Parliament in which powers are sought to change the name of the 
company to “The Northmet Power Company,” to authorise the 
company to sell their Willesden Generating Station to your sub- 
sidiary the North Metropolitan Power Station Company, Limited, 
and to take a lease of the station, and to vest in the company the 
undertaking of the Hendon Electric Supply Company, Limited. 


REMARKABLE EXPANSION 


The last ten years has been a period of remarkable development 
and expansion in the electric supply industry. The advances made 
both in the technical and commercial spheres can only be described 
as phenomenal. If we look for romance in commerce it is surely to 
be found in the story of the rise of the industry since the Great 
War. Your company has participated to the full in the progress 
which has been made, and its record is in some respects better than 
the general experience of the industry. 

In any review of the company’s activities it must always be re- 
membered that the area which we have the privilege to serve has 
been the scene of considerable development. Suburban London has 
spread outwards, large rural areas have become urbanised and in- 
dustrial development on no mean scale has taken place. The process 
of development both for residential and industrial purposes con- 
tinues, although in recent months there has been a slight tendency 
for the rate of development to slow down. But we have this in 
our favour: we are dealing in a product which has now become a 
necessity, a product which by its adaptability, its power to save 
labour, its cleanliness and its cheapness has an almost irresistible 
appeal. Even if a complete halt were to take place in residential 
and industrial development, an increased consumption of electricity 
by existing consumers would still lead to the further expansion of 
our business. 

In 1938 the number of units of electricity generated and purchased 
by your company was, in round figures, 789 millions; ten years 
ago, that is, in 1928, the total was only 190 millions. If we look at 
the generation figures for the industry as a whole, the increase during 
the ten-year period is 155 per cent., as compared with our own 
increase of 315 per cent. 


PROGRESSIVE POLICY JUSTIFIED 


I would suggest that the rate of development of your undertaking 
during the ten years is justification of the progressive policy we have 
pursued in regard to rates of charge and service to our consumers. 
There have been many reduttions in charges during the period. In 
1928 the average revenue per unit sold was 1.34d. In 1938 it had 
fallen to less than a penny, actuaily 0.95d. 

Expansion on the scale which has taken place has involved a con- 
tinuous expenditure of capital moneys in order that the public 
demands might be met. Since 1928 your company and its sub- 
sidiary, the Power Station Company, have spent roundly £8,800,000 
on capital account. I would here remind you that your company 
has a statutory duty to perform; we should have failed in that duty 
had we not faced this problem of expansion and capital expenditure. 

The installation of new equipment to raise still further the capa- 
city of our generating stations is shortly to take place. In accord- 
ance with the directions of the Central Electricity Board and with 
the consent of the Electricity Commissioners, further extensions to 
the generating stations at Brimsdown and Willesden are to be 
carried out. 

I am pleased to report to you that our relations with the Electricity 
Commissioners and the Central Electricity Board, the County, 
Municipal and all Public Authorities in our, area continue to be as 
cordial as ever. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The stockholders expressed the desire to be associated with the 
directors in sending Lord Ashfield their best wishes for a speedy 


recovery. 
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TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


ORDERS INCREASED BY 10 PER CENT. 


The seventy-fifth ordinary general meeting of the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Company, Limited, was held, on the 
14th instant, in London. 

Mr Colin F. Campbell (the chairman) said that the balance of 
trading account amounted to £68,402, against £67,806 a year ago, 
thus showing an increase of £596. The actual net profit, after 
bringing everything into account, was £62,922, so that after trans- 
ferring £25,000 to reserve for contingencies, the balance remaining 
was £37,922. The board recommended a final dividend of 5 per 
cent., making a total return for the year of 10 per cent., the same 
as for the previous year, leaving £32,439 to be carried forward to 
next year’s account. There was every reason to be satisfied with 
the results of the year 1938. The total value of the orders executed 
was about 10 per cent. in excess of 1937, due to large orders for 
submarine cable. 


POWER AND OTHER CABLES 


In the power cable branch, although there was a reduction in the 
turnover, the extension of the building had enabled them to do the 
work without having recourse to more than a very limited amount 
of overtime, with the result that the net earnings of the shop 
showed no diminution. Their metal branch had maintained its 
output, and that business was becoming well established. As it had 
started some years ago from very small beginnings and the accom- 
modation provided was neither suitable nor sufficient, the board had 
decided to erect a new building for that branch of the work. That 
building had just been completed, the plant installed and the 
change-over had been effected without interfering with production. 

The development of radio relay cables was still retarded by the 
failure of the Government to come to any decision, and the exten- 
sion of licences was anxiously awaited by all those. connected with 
the industry. Although there had been a falling off in the demand 
for their miscellaneous cables, the financial results were equal to 
1937 owing to improved organisation in manufacture and that side 
of their business was again on the upgrade. Their high-frequency 
cables continued to be in great demand and were very widely used, 
especially for television purposes. The gutta percha sundries, which 
included various kinds of articles, such as tissue, treated metal foil, 
tubes, sheet and bottles, showed an increase of 50 per cent. 
over 1937. 


IMPORTANT ORDERS 


The submarine branch, which was owned jointly with Messrs 
Siemens Brothers, had been working to full capacity during the year. 
The most important cables manufactured were a second telephone 
cable between Wales and Ireland, a telephone cable from Dartmouth 
to Jersey and an important telegraph cable for the French Govern- 
ment. All those were laid most successfully by Messrs Siemens’ 
cable ship “ Faraday.” The French cable was laid in September, 
just before the crisis, in almost record time, and a special letter was 
received from the French Government thanking the Submarine 
Cable Company and their whole staff for the excellent way in which 
the whole contract had been carried out. In addition, they had had 
to manufacture a large amount of cable for Cable and Wireless, 
Limited. 

With the steadily increasing demand for submarine cable, they 
had had to keep a careful watch on the supply of gutta percha. 
Manufacture had been restarted on the Selborne Estate in Malaya, 
which was the property of the company. For a number of years 
that estate had been kept going with a “care and maintenance ” 
staff, but he was glad to say that they were now getting again into 
full production, as they had to meet not only the demands of the 
Submarine Cable Company, but of other companies and adminis- 
trations which required that product. 

Their Submarine Cable, Research Committee had continued to do 
good work and had been engaged in studying new forms of dielec- 
tric and improved methods fo. loading cable. It must be realised, 
however, that research was a slow business, and in connection with 
submarine cable, where long tests had to be carried out, practical 
results could not be obtained quickly. 

With regard to the future, he thought he could fairly repeat what 
he had said a year ago, that they could look forward with con- 
fidence to the prospects of the company during the present 


year, 
which was especially satisfactory in view of the fact that the com: 
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HOOVER LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


The ordinary general meeting of Hoover Limited was held, on 
the 15th instant, at the registered office of the company, Perivale 
Greenford, Mr C. B. Colston (chairman and joint managing direc. 
tor) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —The profit 
on trading on the year is £338,515, compared with £419,807 lay 
year, but in 1938 we increased our depreciation from £43,250) in 
1937 to £63,912, and if you agree to the final distribution which 
the directors recommend there will be a carry-forward of £20,018, 
which is only £616 less than last year. 

In the directors’ report we commented on the fact that 1938 was 
a record year for sales, and perhaps some further explanation 
should be given to you as to why profits are down in spite of 
the fact that sales were a record. 

Quite early in 1938 it became evident to the directors that it 
was going to be a difficult year, and we determined that we would 
do everything possible to keep sales up even if it entailed extra 
cost, and so we deliberately increased our selling organisation, all 
of whom, as you already know, are paid a salary. In spite of the 
difficult conditions at the beginning of the year, our sales responded 
to this stimulus, but you will understand that a substantial in- 
crease in our overhead of this kind must necessarily require a 
continued increase in sales in order to maintain the same profit. 
Had sales for the year increased in proportion to the increased 
effort which was made, I have no doubt that we would have been 
able to talk to you to-day of a substantial increase in profits, and 
exactly how much we should blame the international crisis in 
the autumn for our decrease in profit is very difficult to assess, 
It is, however, a very substantial figure, as you will realise when 
I tell you that our decrease in profit for the month of September, 
1938, alone compared with September, 1937, was no less than 
£37,500. I should add here that September is normally a very good 
trading month. 

HIGH REPUTATION OF COMPANY'S CLEANERS 


In the prospectus for our preference issue, which was made on 
March 18, 1937, we referred to the fact that the board had under 
consideration the manufacture of household appliances other than 
electric cleaners, and that certain preliminary development work 
had already been undertaken with that object in view. I have no 
news whatever to give you in this regard, except to say that one 
of the main reasons that we have not undertaken the manufacture 
of another article is because we have been unsuccessful, to date, 
in finding any other appliance which stands so pre-eminent in its 
field as our cleaner does in its field to-day, and so the board feel 
that until they do find such a product they are unwise to risk the 
splendid reputation which has so far been built up for Hoover 
Cleaners. I should tell you, however, that development work along 
this line is still being continued. } 

It may stagger you to know that sifce 1921 a sum slightly in 
excess of £1,000,000 has been spent in research work, and that 
we afe continuing to spend a very large sum every year in pcr- 
fecting and refining our present products. I hope you will realise 
that in this we have a definite assurance for the future of this 
company. 

The science of vacuum cleaning has now reached such a stage 
that it is very improbable for any further development to come 
except as the result of such intensive development work, and we 
believe that there is no company in the world carrying out re 
search work towards the improvement of the science of vacuum 
cleaners even comparable to that which we are doing. 

With regard to our manufacturing facilities, the factory 1s run 
at an exceedingly high state of efficiency. Our output is now of such 
large dimensions that it has paid us to manufacture many of the 
highly specialised components, referred to in our prospectus, which 
used to be purchased elsewhere. 

Competition in this industry is keen, but we do not fear it. It 
keeps us alert, and our research department will ensure that our 
product maintains its outstanding leadership within the industry. 


THE FUTURE 


Now with regard to the future, because of the uncertainty of 
present conditions, it would need a bold man to make any definite 
promises, but with our splendid research department I have 10 
hesitation whatsoever in predicting that this company will con- 
tinue to hold its dominating position in the cleaner industry. 

In view of the conditions that existed last year, your directors 
feel by no means displeased with the result. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULT DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of Illustrated Newspapers, 
Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, at the Connaught Rooms, 
London. 

The Lord Southwood (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: The net trading profit amounts to the sum of £192,499, as 
against £196,169 last year, a decrease of only £3,669. The avail- 
able balance is £175,626. Up to November 30, 1938, there had 
already been paid out of these profits a full year’s dividend on the 
preference shares to April 30, 1938, but which was not paid until 
January 1, 1939. Your directors, however, deemed it wise to pro- 
vide for this in these accounts. These three half-years’ dividends, 
less tax, amount to £108,900, leaving a balance of £66,726. Out 
of this sum your directors recommend that a further £25,000 be 
transferred to preference dividend reserve, making with the amount 
previously transferred a total of £75,000, approximately equivalent 
to one full year’s dividend, less tax. 


BOARD’S SOUND DIVIDEND POLICY 


This, in the opinion of the board, is a wise measure to adopt 
providing as it does to a considerable extent for a continuity of 
payment of the preference dividend, and thereby strengthening the 
position of the ordinary shares. The directors are of opinion that, 
in view of the general conditions of trade ruling, not only in this 
country but throughout the world generally, and consequently the 
necessity of conserving the company’s cash resources, it would be 
unwise to recommend a dividend on the ordinary shares. 


“ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AND SKETCH” 


We are fortunate at this time in being able to present to you 
accounts disclosing such satisfactory results considering the ex- 
tremely difficult conditions we have experienced during the past 
year. I cannot, however, do other than make it perfectly clear that 
these results have been helped very considerably by the fact that in 
these accounts we have benefited by the exceptionally good results 
shown by the Illustrated London News and Sketch, Limited, for 
the year 1937. It was, as you know, a year in which events of 
great national importance occurred. I refer particularly to the 
Coronation, in connection with which event our special issues proved 
extremely profitable. 

Apart from the absence of great national events, the past year has 
been one of considerable anxiety in view of the unsatisfactory state 
of trade due to international conditions. We, in common with most 
other concerns, have naturally suffered therefrom. As customary, 
and in view of the fact that we hold about 944 per cent. of that 
company’s share capital, you will have received a report and 
accounts of The Illustrated London News and Sketch, Limited, for 
1938, for which you will see that the profits of that company were 
£48,218, as compared with £96,164 in 1937. The net amount we 
shall receive in dividends after tax is £24,098, as against £58,240. 
This sum, however, added to the amount we propose to carry for- 
ward in our company’s accounts, will be approximately sufficient to 
pay the full year’s preference dividend for the current year without 
drawing upon the £75,000 preference dividend reserve created or 
any profits which may accrue during the current year. The directors 
consider this to be a very sound position. 


POPULARITY OF COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS 


I am glad to be able to report that all our publications maintain 
their popularity both with readers and advertisers—this in spite of 
the ever-increasing competition which we constantly have to face. 
We have maintained our excellent standard of production of which, 
you will agree, we may justly be proud. I would like here to 
emphasise what I stated last year, namely, that too much stress 
cannot be put upon the value of all our papers to advertisers. That 
they reach the intellectual and influential people all over the world 
is undoubted. Our papers, I think \I may say, are unique and 
deservedly popular, and this is evidenced by the fact that they can 
be found in every part of the globe. 

Our monthly magazine Britannia and Eve has made great strides, 
and, as one of the trade papers recently said, it is “top of its 
class.” We have in this publication a valuable and profitable invest- 
ment. I am not bold enough in these difficult times to make any 
definite forecast for the future, but, given a period of peace, which 
is the hope of everyone, I am optimistic enough to say we shall go 
steadily forward with improved results. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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LONDON & LOMOND INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 6} PER CENT. 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of London & Lomond 
Investment Trust, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, in London. 

The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington (the chairman of the company) 
presided. 

The notice convening the meeting having been taken as read, 
Mr Ian Wright, of Messrs Grahams, Rintoul, Hay, Bell and 
Company (the secretaries), read the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, referred to the death of Mr C. R. V. Coutts and the 
appointment to the Board of Mr P. H. McCormack, and said: — 


After meeting expenses of management, interest and income tax, 
the net revenue was £34,862, a decrease of £9,217. £10,000 
has again been carried to general reserve, which now stands at 
£50,000. The directors recommend payment of a final dividend 
of 434 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 64 per cent. for 
the year as against 6 per cent. for the previous year. 

I wish to explain that the diminution in the income has arisen 
only in part by reason of actual reductions in dividends received 
from investments. It is also due to the policy pursued by your 
board with the object of achieving a greater degree of stability 
of income as a protection against future periods of depression. 
During the past two years holdings in companies, the profits of 
which tend to fluctuate with the trade cycle, were reduced and 
the proceeds re-invested in securities the income from which is Jess 
liable to variations. This policy involved the acceptance of a lower 
income return than might otherwise have been obtained. 


DOWNWARD TREND OF VALUES 


During the year under review, despite periodical rallies, the 
main trend of security values continued downwards, and in conse- 
quence, at the end of our year, there was an unrealised depreciation 
of £36,756 on the balance sheet value of our investments. This 
depreciation compared with an unrealised appreciation of £93,960 
a year earlier, but it was covered four and a half times over by 
our reserves, so that in spite of the fall in markets the indicated 
net asset value of our ordinary stock was still over 150 per cent. on 
January 31st last. You will be interested to learn that as a 
result of the improvement in prices since January 3lst a valua- 
tion made as at March 13th, which, of course, was before yester- 
day’s developments in Central Europe, showed that the depreciation 
of £36,756 had been recovered and that, in addition, there was 
an unrealised appreciation of over £30,000. 

With regard to the outlook for the present year, our estimates 
based on income receivable at current rates on investments now 
held lead us to hope that our revenue should be maintained at last 
year’s level. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


The retiring directors, Messrs R. E. F. de Trafford and P. H. 
McCormack, were re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs Moores, 
Carson and Watson, chartered accountants, were re-appointed. 





CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 15 PER CENT. 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting of The Consolidated 
Mines Selection Company, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, 
in London. 

Mr S. S. Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.O., who presided in the absence 
through ill-health of the chairman of the company, Mr Walter 
McDermott, said that the net profit carried to the appropriation 
account was £110,083, as against £229,694. Shareholders would 
of course appreciate that market conditions throughout 1938 had 
rendered profitable share dealing most difficult. It was proposed 
that a dividend of 15 per cent., less income tax, should be paid. 

With regard to the principal concerns in which the company was 
interested, in spite of the unfavourable markets the Anglo-American 
Corporation of South Africa, Limited, declared a dividend in Sep- 
tember last of 3s. per share. With its widespread activities in the 
fields of gold, copper, and diamonds, as to which last signs of im- 
provement were already apparent, most satisfactory sales having 
taken place since the beginning of the year, the Anglo-American 
Corporation was very favourably placed to take advantage of any 
market recovery. The South African Land and Exploration Com- 
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pany commenced production at the end of June 1938, paid a first 
dividend in December last, and undoubtedly had a most promising 
future, while Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Limited, in which they 
had a very substantial interest, also reached the production stage in 
1938 and was expected to pay a first dividend this year. 

Apart from the indirect interest in copper through the Anglo- 
American Corporation, they had a direct interest through Rhodesian 
Anglo-American, Limited, which held 54 per cent. of the ordinary 
shares in Rhokana Corporation, Limited, and paid a dividend total- 
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ling 1s. 6d. per share in 1938. Even though the prices of copper 
since the commencement of Rhokana’s financial year in July last 
had been possibly lower, yet as from that date Rhokana had had 
the advantage of a substantial increase in its quota. Operations 
connected with the opening up of the rich N’changa Consolidated 
Copper Mines, Limited, were proceeding without hitch. 

The Mawchi Mines, Limited, was now handsomely repaying their 
faith in the undertaking. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





INDUSTRIAL REPORTS—continued 


of the spring and summer trade in both 
woollens and worsteds has led trade 
circles to expect firm prices during the 
next few months. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


IN contrast to the fall in the prices of 
securities on the world’s stock ex- 
changes, due to the unexpected dis- 
membering of Czecho-Slovakia, com- 
modity prices held up fairly well until 
Wednesday. : 

Wheat prices, which invariably ad- 
vanced during recent political crises, 
are scarcely changed on the week. Simi- 
larly, raw sugar prices showed little 
variation. Rubber tended to decline in 
price owing to the cautious buying 
policy of consumers, while linseed oil 
has scarcely moved. With the exception 
of spelter, the principal non-ferrous 
metals all rose in price until Wednes- 
day, but relapsed on Thursday. Raw 
cotton was again marked up in price 
and jute was also dearer. The opening 
prices realised at the second seriesof the 
London wool auctions, which began 
this week, showed a slight improve- 
ment over the figures for the previous 
sales. 

In the United States, the general 
trend of the prices of staple com- 
modities was slightly downwards, 
Moody’s index having fallen from 144.5 
(December 31, 1931 = 100) to 143.8 
during the week ended last Wednesday. 


Metals 


E 
he 


: 


Tin. — After considerable strength 
early in the week, due to the further 
improvement in the American and 
Welsh tinplate industries, the price 
of tin fell by £1 to close on Thursday 


at £215 15s., the same level as a week 


ago. The market is very narrow at 
present as most buyers are inclined to 
await the outcome of next week's ti 
meeting. 


= 


* 


Lead and Spelter.— While the price 
of spelter closed unchanged at 
£13 16s. 3d. per ton, that of lead gained 
6s. 3d. to close on Wednesday at 
£14 18s. 9d. per ton, the highest level 
of the current year. Thursday’s trading, 
influenced by the political events in 
Central Europe, brought only small de- 
clines in the prices of both metals. The 
forward price for lead has now ex- 
ceeded the £15 limit for the first time 
since —— days of January. The 


the building trade and to the decline of 
offerings. Although so far no state- 
ment has been made about the lead 
cartel, it is expected that the lead 
scheme will be hened consider- 
ably before the end of this month. 


Grains 


EUROPEAN demand has been dull, and 
wheat prices have tended to fall, in 
spite of a moderate trade in Australian 
wheat to the Far East. In the last two 
days there has been some rise in the 


acted in maize or barley, and prices of 
these grains are also somewhat lower on 
the week. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—The bacon market re- 
mains very firm, with prices for 
English and Danish (No. 1 sizeable) up 
to 100s. per cwt. There was a brisk 


z 


3s. per cwt. 
tinue to fall. 
* 
Colonial Produce.— The' sugar 
market has been dull, prices for re- 


potatoes are now on the market from the 
Canary Islands, but the trade in English 
maincrop has improved and prices to 
growers have hardened. 


* 


_Milk.—The following table is com- 
piled from statistics issued by the Milk 
Marketing Board : — 


Feb., | Dec., | Jan., Feb., 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1930 | 1939 
d. 











Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—A firmer tone 
in the markets in the early part of the 
week gave way to renewed weakness, 
with the political developments of the 
last few days. Linseed and linseed oil 
have been in fair request, but the 
Original advance in prices has not been 
maintained, Demand for oilcakes is 
below normal for the time of year. 


* 


Rubber.—The good figures for 
i consumption in February 
and the decline in stocks did not pre- 


steady, however, though the volume of 
business has been very small. The price 
of standard sheet on the spot closed on 
Wednesday at 8y:d. per Ib., a fall of 
4d. per Ib. on the week. 


* 


Furs.— During the past week, the 
Soviet Fur Trust held its 16th Lenin- 
though these sales 

begun in March, 1931, they 
t place in the 
international fur trade. Supplies in- 
cluded all well-known Russian furs and 


Es 
‘ 


of the fifteenth sale, held in July, 1938 
The tendency on the free London 

market has continued to be firm in the 
last few but the political events 
in Central have led to a reduc- 
tion in that reactions in 


so 
prices are possible. 
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The County of London 


Comparison of the income and expenditure of the L.C.C. during the last half-century is affected by the transfer of certain services 
into and out of the control of the Council. Thus, Education was administered by the School Boards prior to 1904-05, and public assistance 
by the Boards of Guardians prior to 1930-31. The tramways ceased to be administered by the Council after the establishment of the London 
Passenger Transport Board, and this change largely accounts for the decline in “ other income ” between 1930-31 and 1937-38. Grants on 
the income side means grants from the Government and on the expenditure side grants to other local authorities. 













L.C.C. INCOME 


1904-5 £8,819. 000: 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
WB Jhearres & Music Halls 


49¢- oN Cinemas 
375\| Not Houses 


Hf 


1937-38 £ 38,352.000: 71692 2 A 892 WI2 1938 


| LCC. 
BS Block Dwellings 







Public 
Assislance 












1950-3! £ 59.615.000. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Mes 373.800, og _ 
ordinary revenue was »3/3,00U, Pu 
ordinary expenditure of £14,855,000. Thus, 
excluding sinking fund allocations, Defence 
expenditure from loans, and £720,000 
interest paid and received to date in respect 
of Defence loan issues, the deficit accrued 
since April Ist last is £23,805,000, against 
a surplus of £10,156,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 











Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Revenue Esti- | April 1,| April 1,) Week | ae 
1937, to/ 1938, to 
mate, | Mar. 12, Mar. 11 Mar. | Mar. 
1938-39) "038"| 1939 | 12 | tL 
anal { 1938 | 1939 
ORDINARY 
Revenue | od | 
Income Tax $341150 277,084 309,858 10,287) 13,137 
Sur-tax...... | 62,000 47,740, 52,370 3, 3,440 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties ... | 88, 84,040 72,240 1,720 2,030 
Stamps a 24,000 20,980 19,070 1,570 250 
Boies aac 20, 670, 19,670 540 
Rev. Duties} 1. 1,600, 1,450, 10 





Total L. Rev. | 536,400 432,114 474,658 17,147) 19,407 


Customs ... | 227,950 210,423 212,341, 5,730, 5,263 
Excise ...... 116,150, 107,400 107,700, 900, 822 
Total Cust. | 

and Excise | 344,100 317,823 320,041) 6,6 


Motor duties | 36,000 34,400, 35,343 
P.O. (Net | 



























Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Eat |1937, tol1958, on Sates 
1938- “7938 | 1939" 2, 


1939 


Week 
ended 
Mar. 
ML 


1938 
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Finance 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


Net INCREASE | Ner Rep. . 
Pub. Dept. Adv. ... 5,710 x. of Adv. owe GSO 


5,710 7,754 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to March 11, 1939, are shown 


Ordinary Exp. = aaa 731 
i ++» 883,536 i Rev. ... 859, 
Bire issues ...... 10,000 | Bire 10,000 


Def. Loan iss. ... 82,250 | Gross borr, 126,782 


Cz. Less 
Inc. in balances... 295 | Sinkg. Fds. 10,403 
Net borrowing ... 116,379 


986,110 








986,110 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Am 


Advances | Tota! Floste 





































Date Float inz 
Bank 

Ten- | 7 puptic! Pap | BE, | Anes 
der ap ent) 

1938 | 7 -_ eae 
Mar. 12 | 517-0 (283-8 , 38-9 839-8 322-7 
Nov. 19 | 522-0 |403-7 | 41-7 967-4) 445-4 

» 26 522-0 |404-1 | 45-4 971-5 449-0 
Dec. 3 517-0 |445-4) 49-5 1,011°9! 494-9 

w» 10 | 507-0 465-3 | 46-7 11,0190 512-0 

» 17 500-0 474-2) 51-5 '1,025°7, 525-7 

» 24 | 493-0 (495-3| 42-1 | <. |1,030°4 537-4 

Fost | 488-0 |497-6 | 45-8 | 5:3 /1,036°7) 543-4 
Jan. 7 | 474-0 |524-5/| 41-0 | 0-7 |1,040°2| 565-5 
» 14 | 449-0 1525-5 37-1 |... {10115 526-6 
» 21 | 426-0 524-1 37-6 | 1... | 9875 561-7 

28 | 411-0 517-8 | 39-3 | °°. | 9681 557-1 
Feb. 4 | 396-0 520-1 36-7| .. | 952-8) 556-8 

» Ll | 381-0 502-4| 38-8 | ... | 922-2) 541-2 

» 18 366-0 498-6 38-9 |. | 903-5 537-5 

» 25 351-0 500-0 40-2 | ... | 891-2, 540-2 

4 | 346-0 [509 8 402 6-0 | 902 0 450-0 
» 11 | 351-0 (503-2 | 45-9)... | 900-2) 549-1 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 

Amount 
Date of 

Tender 

1938 
Mar. i1 | 45-0 | 92-1 | 45-0 
Nov. 18 | 35-0 | 62-6 | 35-0 

» 25 | 35-0 | 69-6 | 35-0 
Dec. 2| 35-0 | 74-8 | 35-0 

» 9| 35-0 | 68-8 | 35-0 

» 16| 30-0 | 70-6 | 30-0 

» 23| 35-0 | 62-9 | 35-0 

¥ oad 35-0 | 74-1 | 31-0 
Jan. 6| 25-0 | 60-3 | 25-0 

» 13| 25-0 | 65-1 | 22-0 

» 20| 25-0 | 67-8 | 23-0 

27 | 20-0 | 63-4 | 20-0 
Feb. “3| 20-0 | 67-6 | 20-0 

» 10} 20-0 | 71-2 | 20-0 

» 17| 20-0 | 70-1 | 20-0 

» 24| 30-0 | 72-6 | 30-0 
Mar. 3| 40-0 | 83-8 | 40-0 

10 | 40-0 | 81-3 | 40-0 
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On March 10th applications at £99 17s. 5d. per 
cent. for bills paid Tues- 
day, Wetncaday, Thursday, snd Friday of flowing 
Blow ‘st Eigher prices a at hypintns 
at £99 17s. 64. paid for on Satur- 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
MARCH 15, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : Govt. Debt.. f 
In Circin... 477,248,387 Other Govt. anaes 
Banking urities... 288,245, 
Dept....... 48,784,704 | Other Secs. 013 


Silver coin... 736,724 


—_-—— 148s. 
526,033,091 per oz. fin ¢)526,033,091 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Props.” capital 14,543,000 Govt. Secs. ... 97,551,164 
Rest ......... 3,680,684 | Other Secs. :: —_____ 
et... 1,706,688 
i ties... 21,704,3. 
Bankers... 106,470,458| cookies 
Other Alc... 35, 


549,311 23,411,038 
ee | Notes......... 48,784,704 
142,019,759 | Gold & Silver 

Coin......... 1,051,577 
170,778,483 170,778,483 


* Including ,» Savings Banks, Commis- 
inan at Miieadl tie and Ditton nncoeae 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 





(£ thousands) 
Compared with 
Amt. 
Both Departments |Mar.15, ras 
1939 Last | Last 
Week | Year 
cooce esos | 477,248'— 1,930'— 2,227 
0,525\— 924 - 4 
106,471) + one — 12,576 











+ 5,938 — 15,505 
and rest ...... 1 ia iM—- 2 


Gon dite end securities 79 8,215 + 84,620 
I+ + 84, 

Discounts and advances ToT t 1,653/— 1,933 
securities ........ - | 21,707 — 695+ 1,220 
Silver coin in issue deot. 737 + 74+ 725 
11) — 100164 
Res. of notes & coin in 

49,836;+ 1,940 














4+ 2,063 





C 326%) — 0-5%!+ 38% 
posits and notes 
___ (reserve ratio”) | 36-1%!— 0:3%'—14 6% 


t Revalued from Mar. 1, 1939, in accordance with 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








478-4, 479-2) 477:2 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
in The Economist of May 28, 1938. The la latest 
returns of the Lome B of Portugal appeared in our 


F Reserve Bank of India, 
Dens pnd hen of of ebruary 25th; Argentina 
and March 4¢ 


Denmark, onia, 
Greece, Sesovacsional Sadlestiee Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, New Zealand, Poland, South Africa and 
Sweden, of March 11th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
“72 pUsR eS S.R R. BANKS Mar. Feb. 
16, = ‘er 
Gud go on_hand 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
and due from Treas. | 9,189) 12,006 12,184 12,254 
{ee agaskoret wa er er —— 
cash reserves ... 
Total bills discounted 8 5 3 3 


Bills bt. in open a 1 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand .. 9 6 4 4 
Industrial advances ... 17 15 14 14 
Total U.S. Govt. secs, 2,564| 2,564) 2,564 


—— a * 2,590, 2,584) 2,582) 2,582 
otal resOUrces .....+-« | 13,115) 15,854) 15,841/16,076 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,125 4,350) 4,344, 4,335 
sq ea mr. 
res. over reqts. | 1,460) 3,170) 3,410) 3,440 
Deposits — 
bank reserve account | 7,328) 8,707) 8,985) 9,077 
Govt, deposits ...-00+++ 264; 1,250 1,102) 1,059 
Total deposits ......... | 7,917 10,457 10,597 | 10,688 
Cap. pai in and surplus} 309 311 311 


Total lia‘vilities ......... | 13,115) 15 a 15,841/16,076 
Reserve to deps. and 

F.R. notes ..... sseeees (80°4% 84-1% |84-4% 84°3% 
U.S.F.R. BiNKs AND 

iL REASURY COMBINED 


RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock... | 12,778) 14,772) 14,923) 14,983 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
CULTENCY ....ccceeseere | 2,672) 2,819) 2,829 2,832 


6,328) 6,695) 6,751) 6,751 
3,814 4,021! 3,818|_ 3,771 


Money in in Gopeatian... 
Treasury cash and de- 
_ posits with F.R. Bks. 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 

Mar. | Feb. 
17, | 16, | 9% 





Total gold reserves .., |3896- 7/5654 4/5664 9 5661-0 
Total bills dis. 0 snted 2:2 1-9 1-0 1-2 
Bills bt, in mkt. 0-2} O-2} O2 O-2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 739-5| 724:6| 724-6, 724°6 
Total bills and securts. | 746-3) 730-6) 729-6) 729-9 
Deposits Member- 


bank reserve account [3350-9 
5 + 4%, '89 -9%, 


emer eens? 
9 "9% '89 8% 
FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 


MEMBER BANKS.—AMillion $’s 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 








25, 15, 21, 
ASSETS 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Loans, total .......cs00» 1 8,190 
Investments ............ | 12,271) 13,147) 13,393) 13,416 
Reserve with 


7,596| 7,171) 7,289 
2,580; 2,522) 2,542 


14,576) 16,152! 15,951) 16,094 
5,249| 5,1 30 5,181 5,189 


Reserve banks 
Due from domestic bis. 


631 
6,285 6.238 


@) “ie por 
Ponda 


Notes in Circulation .. 
y ublic . eeeeee 


Ocher 
Gold i 


ia 








91-45| 95-99] 95- 
Discounts and advances | 11-70| 15-67| 15- 


Rea issued ........ 47°78 47°53, 47-53 
7°75) 7:75) 7-75 


sees 
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REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 
Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 


ee |) a. 
Goa S323 1938 A =, 1939 | 1939 
ee -8| 70: 
Of which depstd - abroad 03 5 10-6 6! 10-6 10-6 
foreign 5-5) 5-7 
Bills and cheques distin 5371. “Sle763. -0:7361- 5/7083 -8 
Silver and other coin... | 152-0) 202-8 177-5! 179-5 
“way deehtlibacnousa 43: 3 43- 8, 60:4; 37-9 
Secs, : —= 394-5! 671<1, 660°4 2 
Other assets..." 850-1/1944- 51532: 8 1539-8 


N -IABILITIES 
Otes in circulation ... |5086-1/7548-6'7938- 817737: 3 





oe 
ieations ........... 811-011064-0.1105-4 1027-2 
Other liab lities 777" 1] 423-8) 447-8) 454-1 


Cover of note circulatn. |1: 49°, 11-02% 096% 10-99% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million bel gas 
| Feb. | Mar. ) Mar. 





2 | 9, 

ASSETS 1938 | | 1939 1939 1939 

iii iets 3, 486. 3,467; 3,233) 3,192 
Suver and other coin.. 52) 53) 53 52 
Foreign exchange, etc. i 922} 837) 759 
Bills and securities...... 559| 596) 663 
Advances .........s0000+ “31 38 74 86 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation .., 438 4,436) 4,386) 4,332 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 26 +544 2) 24 
Other ...... _ 691 | 459) 296; 307 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 











Million levas 
| Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | —_ 
28, 31, 23, 
catanchie | 984 Sik, dh 28 
sercesese > | > 1 2,006 
Balances abroad and . 
foreign currencies ... 824, 1,248 Loe 1,036 
Discounts and advances | 1,079) 752) 7 201 "712 
Advances to Treasury 3,495) 3,441; 3,441) 3,771 
LIABILITIES 


2,262) 2,636. 2,532 2,577 
4,106, 3,775) 3,885) 3,857 


Notes in circulation ... 
Sight liabs. and deposits 





BANK OF CANADA 





Million $’s 

Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 

9, 8, 1, 8, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Reserve, of which ...... 205°4| 237-5) 229-1) 230-3 
Gold coin and bullion | 179-9) 194-0) 200-2) 201-7 
Securities ............. -- | 172-1) 166-6) 162-0) 158-9 
150-1) 159-6) 158-6) 159-3 


Dom. Govt. | 24:0) 33-4 18-2!) 16-1 
s+» | 191-2) 204-0) 206-9) 206-2 


es and 
__ deposit abilities ee 155-9%/57-4%/59 2% |59-8% 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
CZECHO-S! SLOVAKIA.—Million Cz. kr. 


7" | Ka | Mar. 

ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 ied 1939 
aseeduhisetasensueain 2,648) 2,360 2,362 2,362 

Gold against gold iiabs. a 3 ia | ba 


Balances abroad and 156 
foreign currencies ... 499) 1,1 1,106) 1,052 
Discounts and advances | 1,692) 3,030) 2,788 2,921 
LIABILITIES 
5,980 6,918) 6,989 6,964 
522} 504 367 454 


BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 


Mar. | Feb. ~ | Feb. | “Mar. 
28, | 8, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 | 1939 


7. oa 41128-3/1128-3 

E oreign correspondent 2285 -3'2287- o22i4- 52183 -6 
Foreign bills, etc. ....+« 58:4) 97-7| 99-1) 104-0 
Ini. bills and home ioans!1347 -2 1222-8/1167-3 1173-7 
Sewiah ds lacsign bonds 447: sl 503°9| 520-5, 532:8 


Notes in circulation ... Fae 2 ee, eet ieee 
Other | 807-0) 871-2 e189 712-6 
Cover to sight liabs. ... |77-6%'93°2%' 93-0) 93:8 











NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Milli 





pengo 
Feb. | Jan. ag | Feb. 
28, | 31, | 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 


"Gold coin and bullion i ss Ne ee rt 


lei CH Ot, Be eos 284) 4707) 33:5 a's 
Advances to Treasury: 

term. 193-0! 192-8) 192-8 

« Kr. exch. | 1!9°8| 76-4) 76-3; 76:2 

Notes in circulation ... | 444-5] 831-1) 754-2) 816-3 

Current accounts, and | 4) 179.4! 222-21 191-1 

: 69:7] 99:0 99: 99-0 

ng Ts Ddiitemanide 
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BANK OF JAVA.—AMillion florins 


_ 








— i) Mar. | Mar. 

1 4, ll, 
Ge ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
old and silver ......... 135- 62) 138-61'139- = 138-82 


Discounts, advances . 


other investments . 78- 65) 77-92) 77: 66) 77-00 


Foreign bills ............ 2-65, 9-06! 11-48) 10-19 

Other assets ............ 66°89 60-47! 59-17) 61-75 
LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ... |188-58 190-47 188-29 190-87 

Deposits and bilis...... Mucssso 80-35 81-10) 84-56 82-33 


BANK OF JAPAN, —Million yen 


| Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 

19, | 21, | 11, | « 18, 
_ _ ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 801-0 501-3) 501-3. 501 3 
Other} 28-3) 31-5) 25- S 
Spec. fd. for for. exch. ... | 300-0) 300-0 
Discounts and advances | 519-4) 452-0) 455-1) wan. 3 
Government bonds ... |1229-3 1598-6 1577-4,1525-6 
Agencies’ accounts ... 125 6 160- 4 204: 4 206-0 


LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ..... dont’ 1684- 7'2128- 4 220C -2.2195-4 
Deposits : Government | 687-6) 347-5) 291-0 243-9 
Other ...... | 81-1) 171-9 215-7! 213-1 


—_— 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 


nt epee - — 


| } j 
Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
ASSETS 8, 8, | e 8, 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1930 
Cash reserve : Gold 1,731| 1,912) 939 1,914 
Other foreign exchange 410; 472) 438 446 
Discounts and advances | 1,606] 1,937) 1,915] 1,923 
Government advances aa 2,229! 2,229) 2,229 


LIABILITIES 
5,704) 6,536; 6,540) 6,527 


Notes in circulation .,. 
Sight liabilities ...... eee | 2,748] 2,163) 2,062) 2,092 
i 








NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 


~ | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
4 | 13,1 6 | 13 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


ASSETS 
Sc oieneu essence (1465 8/1461 © 3/1416 3/1411 -3 
SITS nmeniiinnee ccceceee | 14:6 27°5| 25-6 25-4 
Home bills, etc. ........ 8:9 8-2 7:4 7:3 


Foreign bills ............ 5:2 3-2 3-2 2:7 
Loans and advances | | 


in current account... | 298: 8) 300-7) 245-0} 239-6 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 885: 7 973-0) = : = 0 

Deposits: (a) Govt.... | 98-6) 174-6) 3-2 


(6) Other... | 826-6! 673-6" 639. P| 69. 9 


BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 


| Mac. | | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
7, | 28 | 7, 
ASSETS 1938 | | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Coin and bullion (gold 
FESETVE) ..ccereeereeee 134-0) 147-7| 147-7) 147-7 


Bal. abroad & for. bills 200- 9 166: * 164:1, 164-7 
Funds provisionally in 





gold, not in gold rés. 440 9 62: 8! 62: | 62:8 
Norwegian foreign 
Govt. securities ...... | 109-8! 134-5 134: 0| 134-0 
Discounts and loans ... 95- 5) 112-9, 110: 7 111-0 
TIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 415-6 437-5 439-4) 434-3 
Deposits at sight ...... } 137-0) 152-2, 149-9) 159-7 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 





Million lei 
| Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb.” 
26, | 28, | 18 | 25, 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
Cliente anne 16,602 18,270 18,306; 18,309 
other for. 

pp hme eevee | 2,401; 1,297) al 1,193 
bills ...... 6.275 10,936 19, 573, 10,543 
Agric. & urban advncs. | 1,989 1,753 1,743) 1,695 

T bills issued 
on credits} 4,946 4,698 4,699 4,731 

State debt and adv. to | 
Treasury........+000+ .. | 5,607) 5,589) 5,589) 5,589 
Secs. and participatns. | 1, 203) 2,175) 2, 175, 2,172 
ioe Se. ‘ on.75i1 34,115 33, 982 33,963 
i = 10,570) 13,945) 13. 705 13,814 
pode liabilities... eee | 2,717) 3,7 3,737; 3, 3,872, 3,821 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
«Million francs 


“| Mar. | Feb. | ea | Mar.” 
‘e 
1938 } ide | soe 1939 | 190 


ASSETS 

qocnneedseeee panevses ree eens ae ones 
Foreign exchange ...... 90-8) 2 
Discounts, etc. ........- 4 148-9) 123-2; 114-3 
AGVANnces  ....0.00 sane . 2:4) 18-8 24:9 24-3 
Securities .......00.-0+- 3-5 91:5) 91-5) 91°5 


1454°7/1619-9 1661: 9! 1641-9 
{1981 -2)1673-0)1619-0,1631 4 


tere eee ee eeeenewes 


N.B.— e Bquslestion Fund and assets 
are 538,583,654 


Shs Sai ates 5b 


ead 


Gea Ree Spe hat 
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BANK CLEARINGS EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(£ thousands) (Range of the day’s business) 
Ee ee ee ee eee Week ended ¢ from vt La ae RT LO nk Eee ee oo 
Month of February | Wednesday anuary 1 to of | Mar. 10,| Mar. 11,| Mar. 13,| Mar. 14,| Mar. 15, 
| _}|_——— | London on ec 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 "| “iyig” 
Mar. 16,\Mar.15,| Mar. 16, | Mar. 15. 

, a eee 10 swe 1938 "| “1939 "| 1938 199° |) ——_——— coe te aoe 
sa ainiitlinassdeialidal sil snvticinabliinideibidiiaae New York, $.. | $4°86234:69- 4-69- 4-69- \4-6834- '4°6814- 4 681,~ 
Number of | Montreal, $ 4-862 + ip l. 605 “4 oon 4 0 ne = 

umber i mr ~~ 4: - 4 an 
working days: 24 24 % 6 6 64 63 | 70: al . so is 7014 a 701>| 70l; (* ol 
Paris, Fr. ...... 17613;9— |176 1 '17634— —(17611jg— 11761! ),~ 
Fema” PASE Ee ean ar ne A | ee ae et Beretiened he aks 
etropblitan ... | 168,824, 16 - , , 27 -87-89|27 -87-90 27 -87-90 27-85-9027 
Country ......... 295,063, 290,115|— 1-6) 65,915, 66,639) $17,613) | 789,032 ae ro. 00 89.-8914/891, 1655 | 89-8914) 89-014) 9-801 2782-4 
|—_—__——— —— Milan, L. ... 46) 89-171 | 89-17: | 89-171 | 89-171 89-171 89-101 
Total ...... (3,091, 543) (2.877, aa 7: 0, 786,936, a 8,573,327| 7,801,430 | Zurich, Fr, ... | og. 2215 20° 62-64 20: él | ‘20-62-64 20-61-64 20:59 2058-6 
ee Oe Be Be > Bee rea eee 621, 
Dr... | 375  |540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555. 540-555 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fi. 12-107 8: 82-84 |8- Bie ‘8-82-84 s 82l>- 8: 82. 8: Blip 
PROVINCIAL Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 ie 68-70 11: 6 11-67-71 ‘Ll: 67-1011. 61-70 1 66-64 
Marks ¢ — |551p-6019/551~-601p) 1 |561p~611. '561)-61p 
(£ thousands) Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. _(1751s2-18 171 ie-18 i7e 8 1715;¢-18 718 1715)6-18 
Se ain abe rs x aoe Hong S$! te. 1413 g-15 1413,6-15 Hone 15 1413\6-15 1415)6-15 1415)6-15 
Ln ee ee oe eae ee ee hom * | si Bie-B%s Sieve | — soe | 8s $855 
Week ended fi sdincinnie *899d.' 3lig*m ig" | S16™m in°m is*m | 
| een ae Saturday January 1 to i" : sash 2 apg? 255, a 21-20 “25, 20-25-20: Bo 
Aires, 1 2 
Tees Pare ea sacs'cal dilee 11, "4 Yeeanin t 1h 17. | Need), ie a aH 17.13 
40 ll6e e e ¢ Ge (/) 
1938 | 1939 Crees S30 eM i938”) “1030.” | Montevideo, $ | t5id. eas | isi9.| ‘is-19.| “18-19. | ‘ts-19. | ‘isci9 
Lima, Sol. ... | 1 dae aioe gate 282 lage 231plazie-23i0\221¢ -2319 
te een enn neeeeenenntnennsiemnapeparyetineeemars, Siena Mian: a 76 | Unq’t'd | Ung’t’d | Ung’t’d | Ungq’t’d | Ung’t’d | Ung’t'd 
No, of working ae Meni, Pe alee asic sess asl | Be | Be 
ee . Rois. wee (24 B61g- | ge 
days: ed a |S 6 6 61 a 86541 8653, Bly acts 835, 8254 
Bera | 33) Smit 23) 0) Oe | 2a | Gee ot ws Jogi a, Vega ate a 
ne . ’ — 03. i. Vi (90 da “ Sellers. Pe 
BRISTOL......... 5,508 5,571 + 1-1 1,146! 1,162 | 13,486 | 13,593 oy ee se oa +t Par 8-235iz9 dor. as on Recent 
BREIL s scnccenniaene 3,725 | 3,454 - 7-2) 998, 731 9,774 8,789 1934. ( (e) Prior to devaluation on April 2" 1935, (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 
OO i at 4,407 | 3,911 |—11-2 824 871) 11,654) 11,691 — rate. (g) Official rate is $15 a. h) A remittance rate for 
LIVERPOOL... | 23°47 | 202207 21-1 | 4012 | 4532 | sitaee | sicoes | UpROMErS, (1) Rate for payments to the Bank of 4° ny meme 
osve _ * | > i L. 
MANCHESTER | 40,992 | 39,157 |- 4-4 9,020 | 8,621 | 107,284 422 of Angio-i oo im) 
NEWCASTLE... | 7,041 | 6,793 — 3-5 1,348 1,366 | 17,244 | 16,475 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,256 | 12-6 | 476 | 449) 5,846 | 5,343 
SHEFFIELD .. | 5,1 a0 | esas | (i “@ | __802 | 1,007 | 13,203 | 11,758 (6) Other Exchanges 
Total: 11 Towns. | 107,929 | 101,935 |— 5-5 22,958 22 189 (280,449 | 261,587 $$ 
Par of 
DUBLIN ......... ei “a. 15, a. 16, 
LIN | a tee 7,463 | 6,247 | 60,961¢) 65,537¢ London on Sash “i | March 
t 10 calendar weeks. _ 
Helsingfors, M. .......... | 193-23 22619~227 2261)-227 
Pt. 25-221 “05-300 100-3001 100-300! 
MONEY RATES Madrid, seeeceseceoerss 2 42:4 45j 42 45) 
Lisbon, 4 “queer in a Ho-Tios 10-1101 Jey tals 
eseeesocees " 8 
LONDON Prague, Ken... | $16419§ | 13619-13712 | ‘Nominal | Nominal 
Danzig, Gul. .......cess<+ -00 2459-251, 2434-2514 2459-2518 
| = a al : Wareew, 2 Tb tenshntitions 46-38 2455-2514 2454-2514 24se-23%0 
Mar. > Mar. ‘Mar. 'Mar. Mar. \Mar. 1 Mar. l Riga, eecceseeroceosees 5 2212 2554 2434- 4 ‘~~ 4 
| 1939 1939 | 1939 1939 1939 as. 15, a° Bucharest, Lei ........+... | 813-8 70 650-670 =" 
—_—— , Istanbul, Pst. ee eccceroseee 110 { 590k 590k ow ¥ 
Bazk changed Din. seerescesese 276: 32 204-214 204-214 204 
from 212% — 30, % % % % % % ‘% eerecccoccecose 48 - 66 27 2819 2712-2812 2712-2812 
1932) ee eearererecseeces 2 2 2 2 2 2 . ee 673-66 370-400 370-400 
Market rates of Taling Ee eeeescesceces > os 183, a 1834 2 ~1854 
60 days’ bnkrs,’ drafts; 17 17, 17, Txn | len | Ilan | I?fen | OBlo, Kr. .......- eagnpbonce ° ° ° . 
3 wecces ~ 1?x9 1139 rt i 7 ° Kr. eecececeoe 18 5 159 19 , 35-45 19 c 35-45 19 r 35-45 
4 months’ do. ...... % 9) 95 6 9, 9 S Ke.scocooses | 18-159 | 22-35-45 22-35-45 22-35-45 
months’ do. *. SiemPs | Meh | Mende | ent | ents | herbs | Sete seiereee | 4 Tig | | 9TSe-te Giebe | Tete 
Discount Treasury Bills Kobe, Yen ...cccocersosees }**4; 1315;9-14lig | 131d;9-14lig | 13156-14116 
2 Ss ae L739 1139 i139 17 Use 119 nv © esccnecsbesene 28d. | 2715i6-28 2713; 6-28 2715;5-28 
3. months” s........... 17 7 iTx9 | 7 1 17, 1 e sssssseeeseseees | 22°11 | 8°79-B3ly 8-79-83 8-80-83 
oo et tel 2 a int lpe int a +21 -82d. 22hig—hig 221;6—516 2216-516 
aa 2 2 1 1 Be ar 
Deposit allwncs. : i, 2 . Usance: T.T. Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. f Pence per unit of loca 
Discount houses at call | 12 le le be lg lg t currency. § Par,’ 197-105, Siectnatae detention as Sheaney te, 1494 Rate 
At MOUICE «..--seesereeres 5a a on for (payments to the Bank of England. G) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 





The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


New York :— 
“ie Ts39" “isis Feb, 22, ie. bfes.8 Mas. 15, 
coli.) ig Ile 


pact en ‘ ; : : : 


Commercial accept., 90 dys. 


(Closing quotations) 





—r, ..6 lh 








March 18, 1939 
EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 




















NEW YORK 
ee Mar. 9, | Mar. 10, | Mar. 11, | Mar. 13, | Mar. 14,| Mar. 1 15 
New York on 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 3 1939” 
—_—_;——__— 
= Cents Cents Cents Cents Cent 
in eeeceeeeeeeneerees 4681732 GeBtlsy 468213 4682155 4681135 468359 
Cables ...ccsssersercevene | 46916 | 469516 | 469516 | 469316 | 4687, | 46855 
Demand .. aii cosersereee | 4681516) 469116 | 469116 | 469116 | 46834 | 46815 
Paris, eosensseqnsesee +e | 2°653;6 | 265316 | 2-6514 | 26514 | 2- 65316 | 2-651, 
16-8212 |16-83 (16-83 16-83 |16-821. 16-83 
‘74 , : ‘75 ‘T4\> |22-74 
: e , | 5° 2614 
*13)2 , . . '40: 13 
93 [20-987 [poss | fap-oar? (o3.20 
+ eeereeee E ‘ P, , . 2 | : 2 
% to, een | 23:57 (23-58 3-58 23°58 23-5612 (23-55 
Stockholm, Kr. eoewnenee 24: 15 : 16 124-16 24-16 \24- 14)2 24: 131g 
Athens, Dr. .......+ seeveee (0° 861g “861g aor ‘861g 0-86lg | 0 R6ig 
Montreal, Can. $. eeee 99-750 “81 | ‘795 99 -680 '99 -650 199-625 
Yokohama, Yen ...+«++ 27-37 27°37 |27°37, Ss (27:38 )3=— 27-36 27-35 
Shanghai, $....e0creeree. (16°40 [16°50 (16°43 16:35 16:35 16-30 
B. Aires, PesO ..sessssseee 29°10 29-11 (29-11 «(29-11 )=— (29-09 = 29-07 
Rio, Milreist .....0.00008 | 5°90 | 5-90 | 5:90 | 5-90 5-90 5:9) 
Usance; T.T. t Official. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
as Week ended March 16, 1939 





























Imports Exports 
From | Bullion | Coin To | Bullion | Coin 
—}-—_____—____- ei i ae ay uF 
GoLp £ 
South aon Wisenenes ovaee canada spanetehena.] “162 be 
British F ‘Attica 23.179 | | inland i nie 
occa 171 Netherlands ..... - 19 4,2 
New Zealand......... 33,042 | : | France ..... , maces , 28 es 
Netherlands storeeees 7,503 | 15,607 | Switzerland .......... |, 10,601 
witzerland ......... 13, 118 | 10,594 | United States ....... 6, 419, 295 
Total* ....... | 591,224 33,407 | Total .. 6,445,484 | 135,907 
SILVER SILVER 
—_ = diiaia hme Sweden ............ 2,130 
. 0836 |... | Denmark ....0002..... | 3 
Australia ...... : 15,241 IE ks inten oc | i62 | 
Belgium........ ‘ 18,602 | 275 iotedionte itlincbaed 860 | 60 
France .......+.. | 8,671 | 253 | Hungary ......000. | 4,435 
(ose ikesheacabdneanea | 118,649 | United Since detiviea 3360 
nited States ....., 37,394 |... PRC x. i. cisisccsces |} 2,332 
Total* ......... 249,585 | 32,374 | 45,175 | 1,119 


* Including other countries. 


a a eee sesseseens sss eesgueeeetsutisuneianaumnanenesummmmmmmmmmmmenenenenen 
CLEARING ACCOUNTS 


The Controllers of the Anglo-Roumanian, Anglo-Italian and Anglo- 
Turkish Clearing Agreements have made the following statements 
of transactions up to February 28, 1939. 


ANGLO-ROUMANIAN CLEARING AGREEMENT 


RECEIPTS 
(September 12, 1938, to February 28, 1939.) ‘ 

















eons from the r . aivbiieaseresesbbbabens ‘stoma i7kas 
respect of debts due for Roumanian goods .................. § 
Less amounts for Companies’ i , 
wader Attica 311) of tien Agpenmnent ee 331,121 oan 
. 14 
Advanced by National Bank of Roumania, under 
Article 13 (4) c.rccccssceses pnbsecccscdduddinsnSedecccsne iccctseene 8,511* 
2,614,639 
ALLOCATION AND DISPOSAL 
| Paid and 
Allocated | in course 
ow payment 
by 2 
Roumanian Public Debt, etc. ........sccccccssccccceccececeeceeee 453,023 sofa 
Short-term i GN. Ciaictilnecebacceccedunssces 3, 
Tre Sea Credits, 63,205 54,530 
(i) Due before August 1, 1935................0.c0c0c000e 203,418 134,335 
(ti) Due after July 31, 1538, f for Imports of United 
Kingdom hg 1938.. 52,319 52,319 
(2) Current Exports (United King Account) | 568,240¢) 245,196 
(3) Roumanian Government (Gone Kingdom 
CORT iat nda eva aacevicinseadkdétodesscccsossevacece 151,555 84,362 
4) Compensation 
1 
) 





National of Roumanie under the previous 
the 1958 Keene amount to £653,543. Under the provisions of Article 13 ( 13 of 


ANGLO-ITALIAN CLEARING AGREEMENT 


The sum of £14,826,518 had been credited to the Sterling G ! 
and allocations and payment made as under :— ee 


| Allocated Paid 
Current Trade Debts :— £ | £ 
Sterling New Account*® ..........ccccccececsaceces 5,527,835 | 5,527,519 
Sterling Coal Sub-Account .........ccccceceeeesees 2,788,479 2,692,472 
Sterling Sub-Account “DD” o......ccccsseseeeees 2,485,383 | 2,332,350 
— Arrears Account “A” :— 
Debt Arrearst .......ccccccceccsscssseceeee 2,890,755 | 2,871,664 
Istituto Nazionale per i sy con lEstero . 260,000 | 260,000 
Sterling Arrears Account “C” 
Financial remittances.............cscsesesseseceseeees 873,916 | 797,278 
MIN hes clincrscnchttndncnliicnnssdianteiwitibeserctees 150 | Jai 
14,826,518 | 14,481,283 


t 


* “Under the ‘Clearing | Agreement dated November 6, 1936. 
t Includes amounts dealt with through the Sterling Arrears Account “B” of 
Clearing Agreement dated November 6, 1936. 

At baa close of business on February 28, 1939, payments had been made to United 
dom creditors in respect of lire deposits made on the following dates :-— 

Sterling Arrears Account “A” .. February 15, 1939. 

Sterling Coal Sub-Accoun: it February 7, 1939. 

Sterling Sub-Account “ " (Goods) a September 30, 1938. 


ANGLO-TURKISH TRADE AND CLEARING 
AGREEMENT 
The amounts received into the Clearing Account and the various Sub-Accounts, 


and the amounts paid from the latter under advices received from the Central Bank 
of Turkey, were as follows :— 





















Account Receipts Payments 
} dea ate al clieias 
A” \ Outstandi and t f f 
Sub-Account “ A’ ng curren! 
Sub-Account “ X” trade debts ............... 1,216,336 1,157,953 
Sub-Account “B” Central Beak of Turkey... 721,521 721,521 
Sub-Account “ C ” ' s Tor iui tive 684,141 639,162 
ccount “ aS rts for tion 
= "— indie dia... 2,914 2,914 
2,624,912 | 2,521,550 











The en of € deposits awaiting transfer 07 on n February 28, 1939, v was 5 approximately 
£1,770, 
of business on February 28, 1939, payments had been made to United 

«Atte close of busines Sub-Account “ A” in respect of deposits made in the 
Special Account of the Central Bank of Turkey on November 3, 1936. 





British Cables.—Trading 
ytd for 338 0 ‘fizioae 
debenture 2 eee 4 To 
Prdinary dividend 


nd '20"pet cent as betore 


cancelled its decision to pay in 

per cent. of the coupons on 

those loans quoted in London. The 

coupons are payable in Athens at 75 per 
blocked drachmas. 


saat Carry cent. in 
£448,992 vo £ = i 086,558. Ford Motor Company of Copenhagen. 
ora oa. —T profit for 1938, Kr. ee 
the (about £216,400), compared Kr 
4,781,560 (or £217,300). Ordinary dividend 


12 against 15 cent., plus bonus of 3 
Cape against 5 per cent It is proposed to put 

500,000 to reserve and 1,000,000 to 
employees’ fund. 


idates must preliminary aon Ericsson Telephones, Ltd.—Net rofit, 
to exemption), up Prk Fa 1938, £161,293, against £148,704. Ordi 
the Particulars obtainable from cere te general ere 1000, 4 
at Incorporated Oo general reserve 3 > 
Hall, Vi le madline total £180,000. To dividend 


equalisation reserve £9,523, which, with 
£20,477 from a special reserve no longer 
required, will make that reserve £30,000. 
Carry forward about £4,000 higher, at 
£4,721. 

Lombard Unit Investments, Ltd.— 
Details are now available of this new 
management group, which will shortly 
bring out its first unit trust. The company 
was registered as a private company in 
July, 1938, with an authorised capital of 

40,500. The board consists of : Lt.-Col. 

. Tristram Harper (chairman), Sir Walter 
Craddock, Sir George Clerk, and Mr A. H. 
Martens; managing director, Mr Patrick 
Nicholson. 

Inveresk Paper Company.—Net profits 
for 1938, £131,424, a reduction of £2; 652. 
Ordinary dividend 6 per cent., against nil. 
To reserve £10,000, as before. Carry 
forward increased from £30,570 to £34,312. 

(Continued on page 600) 
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Investment 
LONDON _TRANSPORT _BOARD 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS ae anes 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS |e Receigns | Command 
ee a ross Receiots. ||  ~Aggregate Gross Receipts — 
10 week : ‘ 
ae | uss. Rae hm oe ee | wo S70 | + la 
‘ | » 
5/52 uy L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 ....e.cc.cc« | 29,388,200 | 
2& $2 i) E # AE L-P.T-B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 <......--scccs | 28,732,000 | 0100 
a & =« L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling ..... + | 30,923,828 | + 676,450 
London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938 .. | 42,120,179 | + 742'259 
“138 ese a i 304| 502 296) 798 1, 192 5,899) 4,894) 3,110, 7,944) oe 
.. Ni sees | 388) 472 | wo ees AE _ > ’ . OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
| 357, 272, 629 89S 2,591) 3,426) 2,820, 6,246) 8,837 IND 
1939 einige emeil 60 336 271) 607 867 2,538 2,991, 2,661) 5,652 8,190 — Pe iauaads 
G ern— ! | Receipt A 
7998 ahdinad | 169 202, 121 323, 492 1,634 1,978) 1,287| 3,265, 4,899 oe for Week rexate G - 
| eet tes | 168) 202 115 317, 488, 1,619 1,837) 1,164) 3,001) 4,620 si rpm 
— as | 261 62 37| 99 360 2,602 aa aad 975, 3,877 . 1939 | +o —| 1939 +or= 
td WE asecoinecsd | 260, 60 33, 93 353 2,596 552,370) 922) 3,518 | Satin i ae ds 
“4 eel — —- —— Pe eee ee ee 
AL Total — | Bengal & N. Western | 21 (Feb. 28) +9,45,523) +- 20,064! 162,41 43,153) + 6,31,983 
be de EM inutisensttiinstitel '1090'1123 7261849 2,939 10726 110830 7,600! Lean 29,156 Bengal-Nagpur ...... 47 | 28; $23,23,000 — 31,208 8,56,08,550 — 5.73.103 
SY SOUP Scccnsicanal '1076,1070. 707) 1777 2,853 10566) | 9.679) 7,239) 16,918 27,484 Bombay, Bar & Ci. 49 \Mar. 1 32,04,000) —6,48,000 L104, £2,000 — 15,34,000 
i | a ORE Madras . Mah.... | » + , 65, l + 36,88,863 
yee Sal a Wek ean Mar. 11. S. Indian .............. 46 | 20) _$14,66,437\— "44,572, 4,87,04,227 — 10,82,882 
t 10 da 4 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 203 t 8 days. 
(090’s omitted) 
= ee eet re itr 
fh L.M.S. | L.N.BR.| yorett | Southern eapeycreres wr AS Dike a O32 
| Smee et =| ge aaiaaae heed mahal Sas 
— — — es +_ »278,000 — 
6 Comslative rn ares £ £ £ £ | ——— dL = nd 
=a - os |- a8 | — 105 SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
Gross decrease, second half 1938, nen io Fe Li as 6 amma: 
over second half 1937 ............ — 2,423 — 1,812 — 926 = 54 Antofagasta ........... 10 | £15,130\—- 2,8 130,550'~ 42,870 
Gross decrease, first half 1939, : $136, + 14,900; 5,704,500\+ 216,500 
over first half 1938 :— Argentine N.B. ..... | 36 | i *£8,455\+ 924) "353,876 + 13,428 
10 weeks to Mar. 12,1939 ...| — 687 | — 647 |- 279 | — 59 a a ta aa os | M $1,855,000 + 55,000, 49,612,000 — 1,693,000 
Weekly Figures a ban veneen £115, 074) + 3,411) 3,077,672 — '105,024 
eae ae ee Le ek eee 33 \Feb. 1 2,900'— 49, 3,537,200 — 507,900 
ites rae anoaeal with average ae _ 134 ee eas B.A. Gt. Southern... | 36 [MAae. u ¢ 021,000 sat TT eool 83,909,000 = 735,000 
| u Eeptaer «Nene “terre — "asa 
i + » > ‘eh ’ 
TS ef ee ees] One nmeate |)” UE Baeaeat genee Serre sa 
j > + » > , + ’ 
Gross nee ented Aggregate cance menage Central Uruguayan.. | 35 4 €£20,414| + 171| 656,014 + — 13,065 
Mash i. ame 10 " 1 (+ 5,000) 17,229,000 + 27, 
Cisiees (£'000) 000) Leopoldins ............ phigors 074 $ b179 207,783 + 12548 
rr eee ee in - : B Fe. 28) . ae e.a02| — 12 
ee o 5 084, - 1, } » 
Pass. | Goods | Total | Pass. | Goods | Total | United of Havana ‘Mar. 11 | aig 1,978 — 4,083, 771,771 — _78,318 
en ee eee ne ne eee nCenn a * Converted at average ama, rate 16-12 arm to Receipts in Argentine 
Belfast & Co. Down— pesos. ft Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. ohn Receip:s in Uruguayan 
Bip cspdnccotunncagaianar’ 1-6 0-5 2-1 16-5 4-3 20-8 currency. (¢) Converted at “ controlled free rate. 
Go jesnieeeen 1-6 0-4 2-0 | 16-6 4:2 | 20-8 
reat Northern— 
eee 7-3 9-3 | 16-6 | 79-2 | 84-6 | 163-8 
tI erricererneneene 9-1 | 10-5 | 19-6 | 80-8 | 93-9 | 174-7 SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS eR : 
reat Southern— | 1939 | 
I cccaniveasanmotnie’ 26-9 | 40-3 | 67-2 | 277-5 | 413-3 | 690-8 Transit Receipts...... Feb. 28) 1, — 136,100 
NR ccrnsihitiaececinecciaieal 27-4 | 42-4 | 69-8 | 274-9 | 404-1 | 679-0 Transit Recept...| 8 [reb. 28) {444,700 + F200 150 : 





Re siinsneslatniiila lianas iat tahini ie a t 8 days. 





DIVIDEND Ee NTS 
Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. 























Rate for year cefers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim di A ns agp 
" Pay- | Prev. * |p Prev. 
Total | chlo’ | Woes Company att Total Pay | Year 
~~ UNIT TRUSTS | Pence a | Pence 
.' British & An sa gab lds oles p 
$172} 7 | "I. | Fart ) $4-166. 2. [Mar. 1544-466 
Ta he ~~ oe | at a 
tae eee Te Te ee 
3 * ss Second British ...... one | $54 we |Mar. is $52 
~ a Apr. 5 5* eae eeeeee +3 6d gat ag 
: eee e 1 
: is Pon. is” Cd pes cent on pa By ant paw 
ove 1 8i5* 
eee 6| 6 
10 10 
7 2 oe z UNION CORPORATION — Final nal dividend pet 
“tie Mar. 31 4 Gori 9s (COaE ass) > =n = a £124,341 
ne 1 ). 
1334 1354 ae 
EAGLE STAR INSURANCE,—First interim 
—_ . dividend of 7! per cent. less tax (same). 
8 GODFREY PHILLIPS,—Final dividend is 72 
” = pet cent., making 10 per cent. for year, plus bonus 
om ”, PRICE'S TAILORS PROPERTIES .—Dividend 
6 8 is 10 per cent. tax free on the increased ordinary 
15 10 capital, against 6 per cent. tax free for 1937. 
8 8 BOOTS PURE DRUG.—Quarterly dividend 
t : ite ‘S remains at 6 per cent. 
a ee 2* HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD.—Interim 
es fS . zs dividend maintained at 5 per cent. 
ee! 
: 
* : 


‘3 


BANK _—Final dividend, 6 per 
i cent, making 12 per cone, for year to February 2% 
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Bal Net Profit 
alance ter 
Compeny Year from Payment Availabe pees x ie Appropriation : Po 
Ending Last — ia Dividend - oy # ax Gane | Corresponding 
Account Deben- Dist. oe e ae Carri i | —_— Last 
tice Interest | bution zs Ordinary “Reserve, Balance || — 
ica ount _| Deprecia- | 
Banks ed 7 | Amount | Agee! Rate | tion, aa | Forward Net _Divi- 
eer Col., etc. | Jan. 31 les £ ef e- —— | Profit | dend 
SterM DANK ..cecceversserecee i oes ae a 
Mercantile Bank of India .. * Joes 81191 111,601 5200 | | % | | ppt eae roam 
National Bank of I India . | Dec. 173,327 192.443 192,792 e eee i £ I] of 
Electric Lighting, ete, .31| 249,817} 444,063 os 770)| .. fia 7 65,808|| 16,076 Nil 
County of London Hiectric | De me] 880 | 320,000 12 | @ 40,000) 82,792|| 127,193) 7 
London Associated Elec c. 31; 483,397) 1] 000) 16 | 177,770) | 183, ,498! 
2,216 125 98 12 
Mersey PoWeL « ...ss+20+e = — = 294 541) 2,699,938 322,916 612,3 a 248,880, 465,862 3 
North-Eastern Electric ..... vo pone 8,204 142,420 447,135 | 120,420 $1231 103 | 1,111, 124 6 
South Leadon Electric .. Dec. i ap 120 1,265,748 1 150, aa | 33,000! = : 53, 327, 1 3913 028) 10} 
reweri . 039) POD; 185,482! 445,989) 
Bernard (Thos. and James 120,892, 147,931) 1 i300 333,194 7 “isa77 1,738)| 154, a ; 
oe Land, etc +o i 19,408] 28,9 1 ee ‘ 91, 768 1mpua 1,162,983; 7 
glish Assn. of Amer. Bd. Dec 7 3940); 8 oa | 121 465) 7 
Law Land Compan 31 5, 370 ’ ta 500) 10 
Mado investment Trust. ge 14,359 60,309] 74,602 4, is 9 00 9,690 | ae 10 
atador Land, etc. ee . sl Parad 3662) 
Roman MMAR scisescite . |Dec. 31) 2 aaa a a 1 5009 12,839, 14573 | 10,062) 10 
Telephone, etc., Trust. ..... "| Bee. a 7,245) pin ee 7250 ¢s 33, ‘005 s aa | 0 013) 9 
eeeeee e 6 > | > i | 
Aliance end Dei oa 105475 168°681| 32368 10,166 5+ 4,000 s20e|| “asta at 
nee Cael and Steel Dec. 31*| 17,637, 69,848} 87,48 Bret 1 8 12/359 Be an 002} 5¢ 
vis and Timmins " »485) 7 Td 04,476 8 
Toad Ghicdaaeaty amie hee Dec. 31 fee re | 70,697, 8 | 
Swen, eae Co. Dec. 31 “Tia — 54,105|| 6,500, 16,788 72,236 8 
Trussed Concrete ee" Dec. 31| 202101 464'161 24,469|| 1,088 21,250, 25 6,000 
Wonk Nevipation Goal 22 | Dec. 31 ee ges ga ln tht 47301, 205°338 r S000 wsoel| oe 922, 30 
emis, sic i 20 | 5) 923) 91 2 2 737| 21: 
joss enineney ‘thes Dec. 31 a ae sara) | aes 5500. mI 23 id ore | ‘e 5732 7 
 sasauyclesientlie Gai Yh 5,411 | Bes 20,1 oo, Gee 
eee leet] fe Be Be: | ae Hie) 38 
One erent eee eeeeee steve . 4, 150; 16, | 966 eee 4 | | 
Sh seeeeee eee Dec. 31 | ,069 a peg eee | ee 5, 785) 22, 705) 
bn Maré Lid ee Se S| Be ie al) im f 
Goats LS = 3 50,811 47,516 98,327) il et sheet 318 ere 74 
Li and Colonial Stores en. 7 28,481 27,153) 7) 12,000) 34,000) 20 ’ i 43 
iberty and Compan 188 931| b3 55,634 | ; ll 000) oH 45, 
ierorees oe] "i ee aaa om i | ca gel bale 
in and Webb ......... ‘ a. i nal 5}; 6 “15.000) 79,7 P.» 
Maypole ; af ena Dec, 31 43,436 on 141 ral 000 a= 1st 30 208,914 | 266,344 Nil 
eee enn en | RA ath eae ae eS fino ane Ba 
Upooe Lincs | Ba 3h] asia basi) Task) easy ibe S518 agra) 
rust af . 000) fe 
Gen. & Commer. Invest. ... | Feb. 28 a6, 5504e| aoa | 405) 8 24531 cer) "38.994 10 
e Investment ...... : 25,016 21 Z 25,000, 50, 662 , 
Other Co eeeeee Jan. 31 5. 944 46,960. 11 504 | | 158, 155) 13 
Adnan onth Heuener Wes : 8,391) 13,837) 5482 11,075, 5 | 24,84 
oak coe eae wervineart “Peel: sg 023 a 1,000 a8 a 3 
RPO ia OI eee . 31 3 1 121, sell 101, | | 18) 3 
Bat nd Gan | Dee sons) 39599 ed pe stool 8 | a | yoaail| 180611] 1 
British Ree Sane Satie Dee 3i| 51764 29,401 - boi ol —_ a | @ | @ 
rah Pepper, ete.......... saa aad, Teeeal etaas 632,915 293,263 000 10t aaa Sema Saale 
Bruce, Peebles & | ouston | Dec. 31 2519 9,223, 10,742) 228,375, 9 50,663 10,524 30,011! 10 
Coming (0) a ey on: een eis ssn SBT 1éi2s| 101'so0 7 2, eta! oe 5 
Dunhill (Alfred) ............... Dec. 31| 41 758 _37,873|| 5,107 wre 426941} 182820, 573,168 3 
Flettons, Limi ) soddoe seeseeee | Dec, 31 198 69,293; 110,49 = 12,445 7 13. 829) | 573 168 7 
, Limited vs 70,434 43 ans | 500 3,500  6,821|! 39,412 
Gotangnne, one_1aibises veces | Dec. ; 677 | 20 ’ 39,412) 
Innere cr ne | ee i: one 28,736 114111) 10,000, 33,500 163 ween aera 935581 23 
International Dec 31| 1089 95,847 123/057|| 28,687 13,594, 124 16,815, eee) ae ae 
Inveresk Pa: coseseeee | Dec, 31 "7 939 2,029 801 37,500, 124 15,259 12,131 | 39,104 15 
King (Geo. W.) Lid en 31 30,570 sansio ee 12,000 106,900) a zs 1,079 | 082 ot 
Nedonal Und assis vs. | Dec. ~ ‘Dr. 8,513 Dr13,01h Dr. 22,604\| ... | 15,000 15 Sons soon | 142,470, Nil 
Newman Industries ot eee 135132 130,791 17,356 isan 10 a 1Dr22;604) @.| @ 
Peek, COMPANY oossnsunensee ao ee | Zion 13,000 10 24,046 26,967 | 112,275 10 
Peters (G Ba eeret " | Dee. 31 ese] aseal 13, an 20 oi“ iaal| seal 2 
i ; ss Fevers teeserecee a 1 eee 3 | 941) 
Rocha Johan sce | Dee 3 ae ae oe at sab 15a el NI 
Ruberoid Co vesssvssacse | Dec. 31 199,882} 298,132|| 33,050 18,351) 25 77,610| 13,698) | 52,538 24t 
Stevenson (H eeeereeee Dec. 31 76,682 83,333 ; 170,212 123 “a 94.87 | 38 | 6} 
witchgeas Peeesceresee ‘Dec. 61,823 77,519 > 37,383; 10 34,801 * 0 — 174 
Vine 2 Limited sesssen Dee st isin eee | Teel 6 16.000) 61849 66.785, 84 
Waste Pen gee nent 31 35°705| 34, és 715,000, 6} | 366,214 cae 39,477, 20 
Waterworth Bros """"""* | 2 : 147,241] 169,611|| 16, 12,863, 10 14325) 7612 2,127,412 11 
ofits,1939.inf000". 31 30,652/| 2,320 9 29,608} 21,234, 149, 
To March 1 000's : 13,215, 17,237 | 8 | 149, 175, 22} 
T. Pi, : 2,175} 5,800, 1 ~ 19,052, 12,756 
Oo March 1 Pe eeeweceee 0 9 6 | > | 8 
toe eeesecsece 54,382 73,888 a2 2 | 10,502) 10 
6 65,363, 88,006 11417 oF “4 9,999, 20,245 | 
| 839 14,258 ata | 72.068 








Free of Income Tax. 





ies LEO Fs 
bs dined ahi ok 


cent. cumulative ordinary shares. 


(c) Includes 37,500 for dividend on 15 per 
(t) Absorbed £11,250. 


(h) March 26, 1937, to September 29, 1938 


Omamaieten Qs 
not stated. Absorbed £25,903. 
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interest stocks made 
at a certain date the yield includes any 

















for interest accrued since the last 













































payment, less income tax at the 









LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELD; 


of 
;\where 
































standard rate. Where 
cocks redeemable before a certain date the final 
redemption ; 9 oun mn ordinary and shares j 
Stlest dase whan the question te shove ‘ “Allowance i made tor asseacg' iurs 
Se ee as ar aan ot el a 
when the stock stands at taken of any increase y ~ 
date of obey the latest dividends, account being = 
calculated by reference o the la div.” shares. , Price, | » 4 Yj 
calculating the yield on “ cum. di “6 Mat. 83a) Yeu 
Price, | Yield 1939 |G" | lis? 
: Mar S| Mar. 15, g | 
Year 1938 Name of Security 33, r 1939 ser 
est £ ss. 
epee wii ‘ +5/-| “Nil 
“Hib T Leo Ss z 6e | Nile || Brit. Overseas ai : 
wis4 08 4 | Coneal 2 ah iss | +8) 30 3"| 12/6 | WM, a1 @ District B. £1 Bo. Oe) sae 
111% | 98 | Conv. 2\> till 3220 | on 31 3ie 6]! Ba. in 10 | ... | 410 9 
wa | | Besesteal | gad) $8) 33 1) Re | Se bee Bh | Hee a a | ae) a) 2 
901 961g i,% 1940-44 + le 9 || £93 54 65 £1 pd... +1 2 
toa | 100" papier (AE') TB) a8 3 ie ds | po) Meme apa | Sah) 8) 4 § 
"Sitti ‘81 | Pond. 238% ti} 3 $ 7 || 86 a ssi 33 Nec Bi Bi rbd | £2) 434 
a on eee 
97Si¢) | 8Blp | Bund. 396 f 74/395) 6 116 | 4a || Nat. of Claie|| 30°| | 33 0 
| = Bund. 4% 1960-30 ti] 243 : | 344 307s +f mb N Pron Alpe 68/6 ot oa 
1011, 90 be. 3 "1854-58 ta) 344 1) is | SS oy $4’ SeorS A cay cs pal 30 | | 4s 
112i%¢1 100 wary & % TH] 345 31 “tee | Ten 5 614 6|| Union Dis. £1..-.-..«: wi-| | 430 
10355 °| 90lp pee vi. lses s ae 9a | 9b | West. £4, £1 pd...-ve- 
Wis | 78 | Austria 3% i yl 41 4 
102 909 | Indi spabancganne 6lig) — 8 2654, +14) 373 
68lp | 55 be Een ae =e : : 5 2634 2454 14l5 oe | 215 OF 
8214 68 2 Do, 31 esccccecoces 121 313 2 1455 13 9 — le} 4990 
955, 75 Do. 415 1958-68 i 11219] ... os ait, 95/- +2/6, 313 9 
il7ig | 110 Dom. & Govts. 41 476 98/— 85/9 2914; +54) 3 8 5 
Ace, 3% 1945-75... 104 319 3f;) 291 p ll —l4| 216 6 
1087, | 97 Canada 4% 1940-60 || 101 we 433 m| 3% 191g) ... | 216 OF 
10415j6) 97 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 || 112 to} 417 3) ilhe| “92 15%4| ... | 318 6 
115 1032 N. 5% 1946 | 1012 ae 735 ae 351,| |. 318 HI 
2 | Queens 940-60 ove ne 
107%5q $5 |S" Alrica 5% 1945-75 | mies ee Sarto! oo te | 326 
4, a © Sete se) |. | su 0) Suhel og Bast 
i 962 | 78 || 95 | 79 tel esee | Sci lat 14 9) gilts! | FB, me) 2 | 338 
: ‘o |x | Ot) 3 | ame “12 Sion | $1 *2 | 83 5 | ees | te Big 29 oF 
9 | & 5 | st 7 a | Bal taf] 2 Na | 8 | hi 
31 oe os o 
fe | las | diy | i les se isa | te | ST") 14g ha “ten! 44 | Han 
| China 5% (1912) .. 910 6f| L 10/— |... 
6Olp | 37 38 28 alte nes 5212) +4 6 00) 472 | 41t, 203lp| ... | 418 3 
73 40 551g | 44 | . - i} 50 | —17lo 1 11/3 8/3 4 789 
we | 2 | Fa" | $2. | cod Soma v3 2 9] dus onl #4) 788 
. 99 os Nols S | Beype Unified @ 3 | rh — lp 5 6 Oe iW7 lia 240 | +5 . 2 . 
104 2 | 4% 2 lle} 12 4 0) +5 
3 9g |} 12ig | IM, one 5 41 | +11, 3 | 240 | 20812 49 | +1/3| 6 2 0 
20° || 44 | 30. Il Ger. Dawes 31 | +12) 13 14 3) S| 208 Bs | 22) 530 
“ 15 | 33te | Zit Fars a & 33g} 2 | 13 8 On a5thp | 226 ora | 233,,| ~? | 1 | 
sate | 3 | 3st | ou | pe ties | Kt |S or tite | 2 7a | #34) 50 0 
| 3) | at | aay 21 18 2 oe Se ie) | 
6412 1922 eere 2 0 : Os ms . 1921 one 
35 4612 | 42 || Peru . | 50 | ... 110 16819 | 158 2 12 8 
751, 54 65 50 land fo | tl 32 S-tss | tes 17712) +3 | 5 
i 2 7s a3” 74% U.K. & Arg.C. 3%... || 82 | .. ri] Financial Trusts, &c. s4| 536 
» = ee a en me [+l se Ss) - 815 ¢| Brit, $.Afr. 15/~fy. pd. | wail sted) 3 8 
Ha. | Ud | Bowel fone. | AR | "| SE 8 1s Wann! tee) $e Rofl en 3a 8 
Sits | 77ls LCC. 3 of 1584S 91 ee ee . : 13/9 | 126 2 tein8 Deny ears Gen. £1 a6 r | é 3 0 
loan! ou? Mi 319% 1957-62 99lg; +112, 31 griite 21/Ll, t2iea 36 palgety 420 £5 1 + | 20/-" Pe | 9 ; ; 
Forestal oe - -| 4 
: 20/3 ie ele ate) Hudson's Bay Co. £1 || ~— Ai 5 18 6 
-t i76 23 2a 35 eve Invest. gl ron re 2lg| + 12 | 7s 0 
by 24, a8 | oN "Sle cl| Primiaivs Elold £1: || 976 Syed) 610 8 
| stip | 23/3 | 12d 102 | Sudan Plant Cle. || s0/nal ti | 
» 2) 25/ ‘ 
. @ ® © oe 64. 419 0 
: . %__% goo | SHS | Sei} tate, Barclay Perkins 40 3t 
26/9 | 22). $ Ratcliff 1 416 0 
: ae 127/— | 1096 || a5 ae ee 1 5 9 0 
64—- | 57/3 12 5 | Gourage Ord. £1 ~. 416 0 
24 af 73/- 62/- $e ee Distillers Ord. {1 ... 510 0 
mia Ta93"| oo, | 138 | Be Guinness Ord. 71 ~~ ? 
r 2 liga 1093 | 99/712 a 20 6 Ind, Coope él 5 14 ° 
| ie | ile sue | BS | Hs 30 ee es A se 3 4 0 
ae ? 79'~ | 67/6 oo 1 ar Simonds (EL&C) fi 600 
69/- | 60/9 fe alker Ord, £1 512 6 
aK t 3 e io’ 4 = 56/- 126 6a ||Watney , 
| Nig Ni Mt cmsieeeee ait 8 
| i% Ni ie be Seo | 6b | Se Tames ieqetoend 61. | 63 3 
hie Nil « Nil 6/6 s- | ae ef Bolsover Ord. 5 ; ot 
| 2@| 25 Nil 34/4148 2656 | + +i? Ord. £1 514 3 
. é, } il, Nil { 7 4 ll 28/- 25/~ eo 3 Cutnmell Laird 9 ‘see : 6 9 
it | dea Spall Dae a hei Tole} 3a | $8 || Sotvilles 6ié 415 0 
2a | 96 | 73 | ips Ord.f1 6p s 
, | ant a Antofagasta Nu eg 219 Ha ioe Borman ne Ora fl ib 
| a | te eke | ee) ee | fee | siteel ek bre ae 
i 0 
; | Ni | Ni BA Nil 25/412! 21/- | {34° 10/> ....-. ¢e:¢ 
Ni |} Ni |ic Nil || 31/6 | 26/9 || ‘Tig eit 0 
i | a | Ni | Gan’ Bee 817 $y 8 | ze tap cit o 
e i @ { 2¢ 2c | Costa 6 3 34 41, 29/3 | 5 10¢ 6 2 ot 
1 Nal Le || Nitrate 67 11'814i 9/05, ¢ 20 23 
ee! | 125 | tNil aj) Sen Paulo ae 30? ems) 435 a 8 0 
} 69 
j 5 16 34/3 | 29/~ ol Eg 318 6 
1313 ie ee ee su ot 
/ 6a 65 || Bk. of 40 $0712 34/—- $° ae. | ; 0 3 
| | Te| 76 | Barcay 31 2| 389 | 196 “ay : GH 
¢ " 3a 31g } Barci, 5 3 ee 2 iy } 4a ; ae 
i : | 3igal 4125) BR. of 31 | 15¢ 5c | 4% basis, 
¢ . i Be ae os 41 2/79 (f) Flat yield. (g) face value. 
| genre Dividends (4) Paid in £N-Z.  () er aere ©) vie Yield o - 
a ea Sn) Yield on ee ee een. 52% basie, Py Yield worked ore Ta% basis (2) 1% paid free of income tax. 
2 {= 
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ii 38/112i ... | 
|| 28/119] — 7lod! 
| 32/- | +1/3) 
3/101} + 6d 
| 24/410! ... 
| 48/9 | + 7lod 
| 11/3 | ~6d 
43/~- —2/- 
~ | 86/3 zr 
|| 88/9 | —1/3 
1! 20/- — 6d 
| 34/- | —6d 
|| 80/6 | —6d 
i 21/3 


11331 Vox ~ Ted 
| 28 Ox 

jzgeed 

| 37 6xd! 
31/6xd|.. 
45/Tlox| + 7)od) 
36/ 101> xd... 
37/- es 

| 22/- | +6d 
= | 12412| +5 
~H 2lel o. 
=| 9812) — 12 


1| 47/6 


27/9 | —6d 
20/— | as 
° i 18/9 


tere || 589 | £1/3 | 
£1... || 92/6 |—1/10lp) 


- | 34) 419] — 7lod| 
i 47/6 | +6d 
- I} Sldyg) — Ig | 
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Slg| o.. 
1 Bim | ase 
| 20/-| ... 
23/-| ... 
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. (a) Interim dividend. (6) 


free of tax. (p) Annas per share. a8 613% paid free ¢ 
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Gold 2nd Ser. 15/9 bid 
Gold 3rd Ser. 12} 13/412-14/412 


free ot income tax. 


Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly di 
+ Free of Income Tax. 








ea Supervised welts 


(k) Yield on 20% basis. 
(2) Yield worked on 6% basis. 















\ 
Year 1939 
I ‘i 
Mar. 15, | Dividends N : = Yield 
inclusive }_ ame of Securiry x Mar. 15 
| High- | Lowe || ® © 5 1939 
| tere a (a) @, @ | 0 
aT Gaal | : 
J32 | 6he|| Teal 20. 6) Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 (61 2% 
ase we || Nil ¢ Nil ¢ Gaumont-Brit. 10. i i . 
20 41 2 | 16 c¢| Nil a’ Gen. Refract’s 10/-... | “4 0 
$66") 36 || 25 6 15 @ Gestetner (D) (5/-)... 19 2 
68'- 54/710 * a os $}| Hlactisonsdi<-ros. Dt. fi er 
| oe rrods £1... 1 : 
za)tte) 199° | 15 a) 2712 b Hawker Siddeiey(5)°)| or" os 
326 | sic || ff | fj Emp. Airways £1... | 28/9 | 17 5 
2 Fie! 276 || 5l26 3 a Imp. Chem. Ord, ai i | 31/9 | nal 6 6 
Te | “Go | 7p 6) thie 6) eae Smelting St | Nil 
i| | 2 || Imp. . : 
$60:2/ $4919 || ¢$2-25, c$2-00 Inter. Nickel n.p. 3 7 ot 
38.6 | 9/112)) 5 b| a’ {nternational Tea 5/- | 318 0 
176 | 30/6 || 6 6 4 a) Lever & Unilever £1 |: 1 — Flo 5 8 8 
52/3 93 || 10 ¢ Nil a Lon. & Th. oo i +. 1286 
55 43/3 || 20 ¢ 20 ¢| santos Brick a. 1-1/3; 8 8 6 
63 4io| spot) SR ait ie | +1} 400 
Ss a | ae Hg Memetaeme | aa | 238) $8 
6 i 2a 26) Murex £1 Ord. ...... | | : 
a. | 32/214 | 95g b 2loa Phillips (Godteey} Zi 35/-| — oo : 
40/710 21/6 | Tiga) 5 6 Pinchin Johnson 10/- 136! § 40 
52/514 | 29/412, 12lg@ 37126) Prices Trust Ord. 5/- |—Tlod 6 5 O 
7, ait 45- || 3iga) 953, Radiation Ord. £1 ... 2|—-2, 5 40 
17; hy 15/3 | _3 ¢| 14. 6) Ranks Ord. 5/-...... 3 4 4lod 418 6 
534 474) 22le | 22l2 ¢) Reckitt & Sons Ord. Li) cot. 6 
1W/- | 86 || 5 al 10 6) Sears (J.) Ord, 5/-... | | sta! 76 0 
du2 | 83 | Zac 4 c) Smehtld Arg. £1 | (+131 716 0 
a 56/3 || 12126| 212@ Spillers Ord. ‘1 ieee 61 Of3 | +64! 417 6 
$372, 246 || Nil | Nil | Swed. Match. B.kr.25 /28/11)| | Nil 
= 35/4'2/| si al 14 oi re Tate and tie . > | > 
ae i| a 2) 0s. c | 
(86 | 589 || 11 4 5 a. Tob, Secs. Ord Son 
389 | 25/3 || 35 ¢ 25 ¢/T Renee “ib 720 
90/Lig} 8219 || 10 a) 13346 ues s 4 8 
$2.9 | 696 1 34a) 16145, Turner & Newall 418 6 
55'- | 499 || 726 5 all United Dairies £1. tue 
27/3 } 19/710 || 712 a) 15 b| United Molasses 6/8.. 514 3 
35;3 28/721 3 a} 7126) W’llpapr Mfrs.Def. 720 
38/9 | 366 | 6} 3 a@ | Wiggins, TeapeOrd. 5 6 8 
05/3 | 55/- 1 5 ai 50 5) Woolworth Ord. a 520 
, | Mines | | 
75/- | 67 1 9 | 95 ‘| | pone Geasteits 4 | | $12 0 
9/712) Si || p& 6 pd rp. Rs | 3d} 7 3 OF 
| 9- | 563 | — 6laa! 1354 6 ‘Cons. Glds.of S. AE. “£1 65 7 6 10 
1614 147g || 95 a) 95 6 Crown Mines 10/-... || 6 10 
85g 614 || 30 a Nil 6 De Beers (Def.) £212 ! 8 916 0 
48/514) 36/412) 20 c 15 c) Jo’burg. Cons. £1... || 45/- 613 4 
| 41/- 33/112) 1l%ga@, 11146) Randfontein £1 ...... 12 8 0 
| 1256) 92 | 25 a@ 3712) Rhokana Corp. £1 518 0 
1454 | 12g || Nil | Nil | Rio Tinto £5 ......... Nil 
17/7lp! 14/412) 10 a! 10 6 RoanAntelopeCpr.5/- 6 10 
121, | 105g || 75 a 75 06 Sub Nigel 10/-...... I ie ae 
Big | 73g |) - 6 2/6 a Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. | 5 8 0 
6216 4336 || i | Nil | W. Waamereead | 10/-| Nil 
13/- * 7/- ' 10 cb Nile Wiluna Gold £1 .. —_— 
eer oe (Change! Change 
| Issue Teme “939” = | Issue ee 
Amal. Bruas_ r | Elliott ord. 2) 2/~ , ea 
Rub. Ord. 2/-| ... | 1/4l-1/7lg] ... |S) 6129 Peel — 3d 
N60 2 | os 2/1}¢-2/3 "ts lee im deo 00 | — 
r 2 g-l°apm | 2 || Essex ina} | 34 
| Brit. Rola ; a/- | 2/— | 2/0-2/3 i sy. | Hk-Sid is | 99 | ai . 
Butlins 6% ag hos 21/3-21/9 | +6d | Jamaica 312% | |1g dis-ig pm)+ Ig 
‘do. 512% dbs. £100 99-100 2 +L | Rly. Inv.4%db.!_... ye : 
\Co. Ldn.El.£1 | | 43/6 a ae —3d_|Sumrs.412° “db: 9819 — le 
as © OPable by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
joes not include certain closed trusts) 
Gara Lobiaal <  |Change|; ee ere vad ~~ (Cnange 
Name and Group al: [ges oe 1] | Name and Group } ao. 
— Cs oe 8 | Keystone sess sh 
Municipal & Gen! eystone 2n + 11g 
For. Govt mend we (6xd | + 1/112) |} eapeeene — ibe 
vem Sthn. 17/9-18/9 — Tid | | KevstoneGlid.Cts 11/ 1025-12 101.) —3d 
. General 
Scot. & Northn. 17/3-18/- on British ae 
oe hy ae ln no ‘Bon Gen Tin | ia 
Bank & Insur. 18/--19/-* « || Brit. & Amer. 43d 
Insurance 7 eat Pe ese Gold Share Tst. ~—3d 
Invest Trust | 12/712-13/6*| ... Allied 
Scot BLT. | 13/9-14/9* | <.. || Amer, Indus +64 
Cornhill 20/9-21/9 a Brit. St... -3 
Corahia def. 13/—~14/-* | +3d a + 
a oh 
National C...... 16/6-17/6xd Do. 
Netional De we | a ginta/it — 34 || Fits & Mins 
Nat. I = erate — 410d) | Cum. ise 
Cemtury «..cese+e 16/6-17/6 one Other 
Gilt-edged ...... 16/6-17/- oa Brit.Emp.1stunit +3 
ee 16/517 3d, “Ted 
"Se aad. 16/71e17/Thaxd —lied|| “Do. 2nd Ser. 
Protected Ist ... is nes ts 
Do, sl 3/3 Pid — lied t Free ” 
“4 od 
. Flexible ... | 12/—-13/-xd Do. R “ 
Inv. Gas & El 12/6-13/6 | +1ied) | Selective “ 
Inv. ee 6/3-17/3 Sed Do. one 
Inv. 2nd General) 13/6-00/2 | | +1'241) it. Trans, 12/6-13/6 
ne nL 1tj—18/-nd |. Bank, Ine. 12/ Boas | +lied 
undred ...... | 17/—-18/- : Do 
P vident | Bricals | —iiad|| ‘Do. tne “py 
° | €42- 0g . 
Securty Fires senile sad Four Square 43a 
Brewery ......: 3/6-14/ 
$10.58-$11.50 + $0.10 
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GRA! 
COMMODITY STATISTICS Whes 
No 
Mer En 
Coal ALS—(cont.) ______—OrHER ~Foons—cont, Mess nee 
TrnpLate INDUSTRY | Weck cada Str 
Coat Output (000 tons) Week ended mae Ma 
-E cul a a ee ee 2 Mai Meh BE Bese 
. > | 1939 Oats, 
Week ended | January 1938 | 1939 | 1939 sys _—— Maizt 
ee: en er hen coe, Corres: Rice, 
District Feb. Mar. COPACHEY ..0,....ececeeeees 48-29 | 52-31 | 56°13 Movements in Lond. (cwt.) : | MEA’ 
5. | 4 1938 1939 eveeiiemanteay] anit Brazilian—Landed ......... 272 1 pee 
1939 | 1939 nes 28 hy Mas. % » D/d for home consn. a 3 | M4 f 
nl ntact aes eg 4,846 | 3,190 | 5,512 » Stocks, end of week | 5,467| 5335 f 
Northumberid.) 291-1) 305-0) ol Stocks—warehouse and Central and S. American : | 
ane | 662.7, 678.6 2.775 in vans TOMS..........+: 8,025 | 5,988 | 4,705 Landed ve. nnnssone 8,030 | 6,605 Mu 
Yorkshire. | 961-3 944-9) a Peppa rs een “hea | ae 
= go EET PORE er A Fy cetaceans 46 IMMER ce csncccree 
oe Eo Wales, 362-6 361 4 — ended. Stocks, end of week oa — es } 
Derby, a & 733-4 707: 3 1938 | 1939 » Did for home consn. 646 4,071 - 
Stats, Worcs, | | Shipments Tons ......... 548 38, 2 r Stack s end of week | 142,089 | 4075 : 
Warwick ...| 423-7 422-2 Smee : Pet 
South Wales & Foods ey ae 8,794 | 9 Bade 
Monmouth... | 722-8 739-9) 4848 | 4011 Da 
ya ed eS Wortp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 2502 | 2004 De 
eee . “#) ? > 
Scotland ...... 634-1, 639-7, Gere atl 624 569 Iris 
Total ...... 4,912-4 4,916-6 20,832-2| 20,357-1 Week ended | Season to HAM: 
| i 
ick tiniined iliac ALUM a tceasinals Car 
* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset 7,550 | 13,968 
and Kent. ; 15,682 | 378 Un 
| 
,098 ‘eee 
Cc 46,467 | 44,110 
otton oust | stat pur 
Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners a 1328 he 
000 bales 2,331 321 N 
( ) _ 79,869 | ae . 
* Weeks ended Mar. 2nd and Mar. 9th Oe 
ws | deal. a a 
i ee eerencceseces > 1l, 115 e Lal 
“Orders” ....cc0e 81 10,219 Miscellaneous Ne 
Variety bees 1k a A “ Prance........00 wese 35 611 anal en 
. . ° » eeteeteeeeoe ® ® a 
lar. | Mar. | “1957 | 19 2 name 2313] 2o3 Commodities 
1939 | 1939 | Mar. 11,) Mar. 10, ioncshaspennindne 716, 930 Du 
1938 | 1999 Greece... ceceereeene 1, 776 Movasmmers oF Russen In LONDON coco 
Scandinavia ...... 1,066, 1,067 ; 
f AND LIVERE OOL me ee AX 
a canaricn ote 4,012 we “ ican ~ 
~ Buropean ¢ 
Countries ...... 7,185) 9,884 a ae Gre 
Total ....s<0:-2. | 1,653) 1,141| 39,176) 44,3 Mar. 4, | Mar. 11, 
2 en Ae ee 1939 | 1939 a 
Worip SHIPMENTS OF MAIzz AND ee eS Cos 
Matze MEAL Lonted. Kdeapilipbdningbentrecese tons noes hes . 
WENN ccackicuisuddsssce tons ly ‘ 
(°000 quarters) Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 74,477 | 733510 al 
Wehkatt|Puaigioe —————— mee — sal 
From ‘Max. Mar. Mar Man Wortp SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED a 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1959 ta FRUI 
BRR. scdvcccstese -- 105; al aaed ee itaae Week ended | From Jan. 1to Ura 
Sete = 2 7 34 901 —— - 
SAR ARS ace Xa0t | | 
31, is 2137 Feb. Feb. Feb. | re 
> , | 
Total ea ig 46,891) 33,734 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 “i 
_ Roe ra oak Oebons 93-4 | 47°8 ‘ 
Continent ......... 136°4 125:8 Ap} 
‘Mar. 4, | Mar. 11, ll, U.S.A. and Canada 88°3 104-0 ; 
1939 Australia, Brazil, a 
pS a 13) 69 Gr 
Bacon : 2°6 | 15°8 G 
U.K. Sroces Arrivals in London (bales): ae Cite “ 
. Danish seer eeeereee tereroes 14,054 12,650 to— 
—-— Canadian ..., ne ie < | ra CK. and Orders 10-1 | 167 
Mar. 4, Mar. 1l, Dutch FPOeOe CSO S ESE Re CeOE SEES 2,934 3,331 Continent ebdenent 0:5 3:2 
1939 1939 Lithuanian Sere eer eeeereseses 1,909 2,064 Madras to U.K. oeoces ene 
Polish SOee ree coresesonccesseos 3,153 3,227 India to— 1:2 2°4 
ge palermo snacen ss «Movement in Lond. (bag): | = | gs ial 
RO cece ase x. | 27089 | 26604 Did for homme Comsuaaption | 5500 | coaey — SABAEICS vencnesernenses _|__ 
Tin (London and Liverpool) -°: | 11,453 11,775 : gesadenopesceconecoes 294 me Total ncccoccoocce | 47°4 | 39-6 |333°8 |323°4 Iris 
Stocks, end of week ......... | 13 1 7 Daa Us 
PEPP 
Bla 
2 





Oo 
= 
nal 
% 
5 
z 
8 
3 


Mar.8, Mar. 15, Mar. 8, Mar. 15, Mar. 8, Mar. 15, ing 
1939 1939 e 1939 
Cents Cents METALS vamos Geos Cones Gents zal - 
= ee Spin Sea 4% $50 Eimt then Mawes: 68 | oO 
May ........ 4455 amg ky . : V 
ees 37ig Ses 33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 96 
p,Winrioer. — ‘ eeecee 4:52 4:47 toa Sees eeeerenseeseereee + 16\¢ 
BEALS (pen 11-25 = it 3B Sig 51g Rubber, NY. my 165 1649 
Export ci-f....... 10-26 10- Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Ceat., 
* Changed quotation. Couon, 1 I La 88 9: ee co, ae TO 
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1939 
CEREALS AND MEAT SUGAR 1939 1939s Mar. 8, 
GRAIN, ete— se a 1933» 1539" 
Wheat— a 2 & DES ns scceseorencsesece 23 1012 23 lig | GOLD, s. d 
eseeesents - a. . de 
fn en eee Craied srereennne 8 nae SILVER (per ounce svmmne 148 Zio 148 35 
nn ae Mar. con aeteceeeeees 4 4 4 4 ranulated ORFS ER enone eeeerees = 182 a* 1010 PPP itt ti tit Ty 1 8° b ] 7 
Straights, avd London sonseeces 3 9 22 6 areas GORI sercsccrcsccccces = 101 19 3 
2 A 20 1 MISCELLAN 
Manitoba, ex StOTE .secerseereeee) 33 3 3 . Ne Auction avemne (per tb) a 22 0 EOUS 
Barley, Ba Eng. Gaz., av. per owt. ‘22, 29 8. inde. seattnnrsesenesseosersnees 12-99 12-09 CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d 
Maize, La Plata, ” tanded, 480 ib. cf 28 z a : FevOM sssesererensnteersnessseeee ee Sas i> paper = ton (free, 0S ie. Lantos aten, 
Rice, No, 2 Burma, per CWE. coves 7 40 7 5! Sumates Coeeeeeeeeereenseesnsereeeses 12-16 12: | and upwards 42s. 
4 : se reeneeenee 58 CHEMI per ton 
= a CE Be | ake, wa nd 
peel, per p- Re a ree : " Ch > itri > So ; " Pa 
Englich long ides..cscsmessd 4.4 4 2 TOBAOOO (perib)— 13-67 13-45 CAric, per Ib., less 3% i ae 0° 
410 410 Virginia wens ae ee 29 NIRTIC .cccccseoeee 0 2° } 24 
Argentine chilled hinds wwf 3 8 4 0 stemmed and un-f 0 8 0 8 Ee ae 21 
43 44 Rhodesi we bg mise: 2 » Oxalic, net 9 32 Oo St 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.— ian stemmed and un-f 0 9 0 ; PEE rreeneenrened 9 6 0 0 
English wethers <li 5 0 5 0 Nyasaland PO eeeeeersescoseeesonecs 1 10 1 10 po Tartaric, English, les: 50 i ] l i 
58 60 stemmed ease and un-f 0 7 0 7 Alcohol, Plain Ethyl me B Blg~ 8 Be 
N.Z. trozen wethers seeeneeee : 4 2 4 S Ssocoseoesooeeooes 1 4 1 4 Ammo i » per proof gal. l 1] 1 1 
Lente por 6 4 34 Best ladi temmed sven oe ie nia, card. .........per tom 39'99 730/09 
N.Z, (POZE .ceseosceeseceveeeess : : ; Unstemmed serene 5 05 os Sulphate ....seeeseeees 7 14,0 oye 
o::-34 
Pork, English, per 8 lb. eencneeee : 2 : $ Borax, gran. ..., s. d. s. dd, 
BACON per ewt.)— i TEXTILES nieate ores Coun, ee 
eeeeeseeseoreneseceeeeereeeee 1 Vy] 100 0 eosvese oe per ton 
bana on cs 100 0 7 3S ee eee : d. : 4. Potash, Chlorate, net pee ton ne te 
C eee eeereeeeceererenere 96 0 ” Sake! i a y : ” Sulphate 10.0.0 10. : 
Irish ceneseneesgeonerrereeseererserrs® 93 0 93 0 Giza, F, G. seve oe 7:2 z 14 Soda Bi wg _ = 10,15 0 10 +d 
wade cae 102 0 102 0 Yarns 32's Twist... a er "se Crys et ivibisiion “en 88 100. 
\per © ” senna 1013 10! sovcesoncosooenccoees per ton 5/3/0 
enedi 94 0 4 0 60's Terie Geypiian ‘ Si 5/10,0 5/10 
Canadian ..cooserecsccseseeevereee?) 96 0 96 O Cloth, 32 in. Printers, Ti6 = — me COPRA (re of copper ...,..perton 18/126 19; oe 
United States 9 0 9 0 16x 16, 32's & 50s oe ol ¢ FRA (per ton)— 
sveseaeanscesearenees \ 92 0 04 0 ” 36 in. Shirtings, 75 zon. HI traits, Cif, eoecencesoeoes 11/11/3 11/7 6 
sane & 40's... 23 0 23 3 DES (per Ib.)— ‘ene 
” o yds., Wet salted, A : QO 41 . ae 
18x1 3 ustralian ..........4 9 22 0 #8 
OTHER FOODS » 3 in. Ly 3715 ma 9 8 9 9 e L 0 5lg O 5k, 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— woe an ih *..... ae St OT cnmeticmmnt te 2s 
pe ee ene. 6.4 ee eee ey ; 5 Sa en 
116 0 * breainn 22 6% 62 ON KmimiitinkainiaAa . 2? > 
New Zeslandaccsesccsrescsnnersnes 116 @ 116 0 ” samen 7 0 1B 10 D “LO 43g 0 455 
Desi 143 0 130 9 | PERMAU ID. ssssssseersneersee o: 2s PSE ENE nie iomog 
CHEESE er owt resqenngeernees 144 0 140 0 | Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... on es , SS { 0 Be 0 
Canadian ..s.seeeee 72 0 72 0 HEMP (per ton)— “si fT 05° 0 52 
eeeeeeeeeeereeree 2 | 5 
steentiaie 740 #70 UES occ. cs dssncdbsebageneene mono | Best cow JS 0 4 
ae seereerecececonsonces 62 0 60 0 Manilla, Mar.- ~May “ j2” eee 18 1 Seeceeccoese  eescccces 8 0 41g 
Bagfidh Caekdes — seerceseisomnes o 0 | MS Oat a 1. pel eo 
D: 0 96 0 ative Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A. R.B. sssssnsnccccncnscsesene 0 2°8 0 25 
WC —.cesece seeeeeeereeeereeereores 53 0 51 O Cae nN seeeee eeseneeeesnccesers 2 3/6 3 23,113 INDIG "8 0 738 
COCOA per owt.) 58 0 55 0 Daisee 2/3 cif. Dundee, O iper be.) 5 
per | Se si acssapennsnedaceces 25/0/0 25/10/0 Bengal, gd. red.-viototine ..{ 2 9 8 9 
Mit tions. oe eo ton)— £ ‘£8 LEATH ERP Ae @ 
ath 30OCU 8 atiican Winn bliee so 150 ER (per ib.)— 
ORO eenenenenerseneereoses = ; 2 Oo SILK ate tb ee ecee 16 13 16 15 Sole Bends, meee i ome { 1 1 11 
‘ o . oe. & 21 2 
Grenada vencsenpeseasbonbensssennes 31 0 30 O TOT) cccccecseccccserancenreveneres 9 0 3 : Bark- Tanned Sole vainiiaie { a6 2 : 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 35 O34 0 | _— Pap An ceseesseerecseeeeeeenensennneners > ee a a eae: eae, EE 
an IP Ce HLL secccorerenree 32 O 32 O Italian, raw, tr. Milan oy a eae einem bis 0" e422 
Costa Rica, ii to ma 0 0 70 0 9 IF. NAAN ...cenee eves te *e : i: L 0 9 0 @ 
iil good 85 0 85 0 WOOL (per ib.)— d a | » Eng. or WS do. ..... { . Bi2 09 
Y& MEDIUM sererserseoreeres 58 0 58 0 English, Southdown, greasy 12 j2! Bell ite 
EGGS (per 120)— 72 0 #720 » . Lincoln hog, washed... I} lo 12° ere sssenennne 0 oi 2 2 
wilh sed, su; lg @ 6l2 
English (15-1512 1D.) sesseveeeeee ° : 99 SW. Lee a i » Bing, or WS do. ..c..00 { 0 7%, 0 8 
Danish (1512 ID.) seeceose 9 0 8 . Redes — sbred 40-4 12121219 Dressing Hides J tas fe 
FRUIT~ Oeeereeres 9 3 9 0 T 4 9lo 934 ng se eenweeereneerees L : : : ; 
Merinos ~~ AVETAZE ..ceeeeee 26 Ro. Eng. Calf, 20. 
Vranges, Valencia, 1p cases ...... - $ i . Crosses df = C -ataeduenen 24lo tH Pere = ee per doz. { 4 2s 
» Valencia Bloods ...... a «=—sd 16 P : ara cteiioeeente se foarte Lime! 
im 2 Ne i 154 | Petroleum Amer. db Lond 010 019 
2 Jaftasreccercces 7 3 8 0 Puel ou, in s 0 10 
ove. DOXES 139 15 MINE : bulk, for contracts, 
Lemons, Naples 9 RALS Cx. | Thames— 
ebbeeened boxes on eee COAL (per ne ‘ é A ‘ Furnace POeeeeeeaseereseeseneees O 35 tT 0 334F 
; ; aée . L Diesel SORP CREED eH Ome EEE ereee 0 4io } 
f Sicilian .....4.. boxes? 13 5 4S 5 Welsh, best Admiralty ......-4 25 § 23 8 BORE (pee t Alot 
pples, Amer. (var.) ves Barrels Fo ? as 8 Durham, best gas, .0.b. Tyne... 18 6 18 ; stintnhdanienitiiaasbiiods od ioe 15/10/0 
» Canadian: Nova Scotian 1440 17 9 Sheffield, best house, at pits ... = ° = 0 noDEs lb. — m — 19/15,0 
‘ (vat,) bareis4 24 6 25 0 | IRON AND STEEL (per ton)—_— . St. rib ed sheet .... , = 2 = 
pr S.Africa, Bus, 48 48 Pig, Gevelang No. 3, did. . 9 0 99 0 Fine hard Para ..... Fedele 0 The . #16 
rapetruit, S. a valle) 71 #71 ™ ddlesbrough .......r+++ 245 0 245 0 CnmLte (per cwt.)— , 
one papitsens “ee “" 7 ris, Gipbebrersesngeses 190 0 190 0 | N Orange .... secssmernnsssnsneesd 48 0 wo 
. Navels i o | ...Tinplates ............. ii box 20 3 20 3 a 4 0 420 
i Jafla Bouse nt" « 13 9 NON- US METALS (per ton)— TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
Seedless 4 13 9 14 3 tandard cash 43/6/3 43/10/0 London tOWN .scccsssssssssrere 16 6 16 6 
- C 3 CAST rccceccoreseeseees 6 43/8/9 — 43/11/3 TIMBER— 
yprus, seedless ...4 0 °*” vs Pie MONG sevesscceornreccell SEES Eatats Swedish ws 3X8 super std, 19/15/0 
» Texas (Merch Seadiessyf 12 6 12 6 Ti Store akan » — BAAKT sevrneee 19/50 1956 
(per 1B 6 1 6 Standard cash 15/10/0 216/5/0 », 2x4. . ae lee 
“ Cw, pm ccnesesessnsensee . 215/15/0 216/10/0 Canadian Spruce, Dis. 17/00 17/00 
sh, finest bladders 30 8 50 0 Wiinie teieitilas .<oorsceseeeceell Ee Sees. | eee oreennts per'losd 13/100 13/101 
te mice te 6 we sé Lead, soft foreign eras ae Rio saa swore, per td, 35,00 35/00. 
: rene Re 39 6 39 Cash peace eee eetereeeeeseeneererere® f f | Se ee ee per load 25,0,0 
PREFER per wsoereeeed 42 0 41 : Og sa 15/00 fooaers y logs c.f.  0/12/0 ae 
i i iM nglish Oak Planks eereee ® 0. 60 060 
- Black Lampong (in Boad) ve “ae aa Speker, G03 13/16/3 ; English Asb Planks ... 070 070 
bse Munck ta dn Sond aa 8 2ie TE, ccshiiningiesutey eoconinneeeh Aaeaie 13/16/3 VEG Ons ai ei 
(Duty Bond) 0 3% 0 = Mechta. | and bars 94/0/0 ae ye Gper ep nat) 
POTATORS. ; paid) ee 04 0 2 ing billets one 102/0/0 oh Linseed, naked ........ seeeoeeresens 24/7/6 24/5/0 
(per cwt,)— 4 “ eeceee iv 102/0/0 Rape, refined eereeeeeeeeeeeseseres 31 15/0 31) 5 
Cnglish, Nickel, home and export 180/0/0 180/0/0 Cotton-seed, coeeeee 17/5) aoe 
King Edward, 185/0/0 185/0 “ae eanecrtealated i /0 17/10;0 
5 9 5 f /0 mut, seeeenneeseneesese 
SUGAR Sildand 9 48 1650 170 
; on 6 0 es Antimony, Chinese .........++ 4 50,00 socio rae pesdnbdebiacccaanosee> seccocoesss 14/0/00 1317/6 
coi, > PEP. shipm, ee S 4. Oil Seeds, Lin Lisl Pn ee. ane 
Kernen London enone 6 3 6 33,4 Wetfram, Chinese ...... per me 2, ° 57 0 G Oe oe ae ee ve =11/2/6 = 11/2/6 
® Weeks yetals TAO ere eee 19 9 19 9 Platinum, refined teeeee per oz, 7/10 0/0 eerceresreseacser arn 12/1 11/3 
ended March 2nd. and Quicksitvrr .... reevseseeee per 76 Ib, 161100 16/10)0 Turpentine ......-..-0++ Der COWL 56 38 ; 
March %h. + ‘These prices are 10 fel ol for inland consumption—other than Diesel-engined : 
melode the Government tax. for use in road vehicies—anc de nor 
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Titties centre 


Special Statistics 


OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


Imports (Vatue C.L.F. 





‘Two months ended 








Month ended 
February 28 February 28 
j j . > ; 
| 9938 1939 1938 «=| (1939 
L—F Drink and Tobacco—) £ r£ £ 
A. Flour ......... 6,619,497 | 4,835,115 | 13,577,123 | 9,565,081 
B. Feeding suf for Animals | 970,179 825, 1,959,919 | 1,841,337 
C. Animals, Living, for F cod | 457,289 724,043 | 1,071,772 | 1,380,528 
b. DEE ©, .crinctictecdartecde cues 6,848,133 | 6,336,186 | 14,297,060 | 13,667,803 
E. Dey y ceedace Vissi ont ase iss | 12,701, 513 arene 
“Tull an fa * . 5,866, - 
& Beverages and Cocoa Pre- | * a: 
PAFALIONS .....c0sececrenees | 3,258,364 | 3,214203 | 7,455,361 | 7,328,307 
H. Other Food .....ccscsees | 3,942,000 | - 4,653,384 | 8,214,449 | 9,604,909 
©, TORRCGO ..00--ccccescousceese 1, 1,018,520 | 4,168,635 | 3,154,944 
Total, Class I .......+. 33,241,063 | 30,242,763 | 69,311,921 | 65,117,301 
I1.—Raw Materials and Aricies| 
Mainly Unmanufact 1.626 
CE cantecodeanientennnseenset 1, 795 2, 
B. Other Non-Metalliferous - * “of 
Mining and t 
i Products end the ike ; 368,768 329,164 785,629 673,449 
ron Ore Tap ..... | 1,6 
D. gry ca | I — — — er 
Ores Scrap ....c000 1,665,543 | 1,243,448 | 3,089,029 | 2,658,002 
E, Wood and Timber......... i 
E. Ree and Thanks = 2,128,757 | 1,938,222 | 5,448,037 | 4,630,583 
BORE . cobvcocecosciceecens 
G. W oa and Waste, | i | ee, 
at sik fen K a Sew od | 3,601,249 | 3,934,973 | 8,099,861 | 9,439,928 
enestecococesesenen® 232,627 99,407 508,628 255,766 
1, Other ‘Textile Materials... ,. 
} ie mye 1,359,445 | 1,171,146 | 2,817,325 | 2,692,368 
Oils, rm Resins and =| 
eee 1,852,182 | 1,323,037 1,653 | 3,600,1 
nae Paper-making Materials... | '601,547 | °924.720 $30 503 a eNset 
M.Rubber ........ ise “hag. | | 2-340,059 627,164 | 2,611,948 | 1,174,197 
terials and Articles 
mainly Unmanutactured 753, 999 700,927 | 1,718,899 | 1,475,833 
Total, Class II......... | 22,536,411 | 17,160,581 | 48,217,717 | 38,593,520 
{Ul.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— 
A. Coke and Manufactured 
= rowers, iiss 853 227 1,327 1,016 
2 ete re 550,625 506,309 | 1,163,904 984,642 
ae a naseneing 2,124,653 976,432 | 4,946,302 | 1,831,927 
e ler Has —- 3,059,775 | 2,882,614 | 6,553,186 | 5,898,562 
BE cecal (Goods and 556,517 493,508 | 1,131,928 977,839 
seh sieidibans 248,029 202,912 510,048 429,166 
G inn. “SE Wiood | 2891559) 1,747,513 | 3,882,168 | 3,586,159 
Lc tl med anal 553,141 437,939 | 1,186,627 915,484 
\. Wo ee me renerens 263,052 238,969 543,477 486,153 
KS Pe pane ae | 333,710 353,953 646,400 690,573 
7 snack mee of sersceee . 474,542 415,809 917,056 858,165 
M. Apparel nnn | 908881} 335,887} 713,037 | 758,784 
BOOWOAE oo... cceseeceseees ’ 764,412 1,418,471 | 1,2 
O. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes | 276,981 293,830 “sr ore a0 125 
P he nt 922,155 | 1,126,177 | 1,985,208 | 2,200,778 
© Restharend Menehene 3,442,599 | 3,139,042 | 7,835,695 | 6,880,025 
GE cc ccccsriscetincssee 463,331 545,806 | 1,017,437 | 1,126,287 
RP Cardboard, etc. 1,233,149 | 996,406 | 2'743,176 aribate 
Uncluding Loco: 
motives, Ships and Air-| - 5 } 
ge at eat ies 467,965 700 | 1,089,316 922,403 
T. Rubber Manufactures 62,002 0,663 
U. Miscellaneous —_ Articles — — _— 
qholly or mainly Manu- 
Serecerereeseeeens 1,501,571 3,284,387 


Tota, a0 BE sag Ce ae 35,501,507 
LV.—Animal, not for Food. 257.726 | _ 26686 | 44557 | — a0. 
Ve Par0el POO erenssesese — [ses same | aa $52,130 


pS1S,S12 |160,633,290 |140,905, 116 


Toral.......... Seerereeree 


EXPORTS OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF TH: Unrrep 


Kincpom (Value F 0. B.) 


! Month ended 


1 wo Months: ended 








February 28 February 23 
[toe | 109 | 1938 | ay 
Set. Ra aa ~~ i 
ioeteet, Deepens Debates | £ 

A. and T cecsees 141,007 120,414 | ofon2 4. . 
RB. Feeding-stuffs for Animals 50,830 | 56,107 |= 103573 1p 785 
C. Animais, Living, for Food 73 | 1,177 | 251 | A423] 
EE icccsatibtasnessbates 81,520} 103,162 | 175,355 ph 
E. ay Produce  ......++++:- | 68,289 71.774 137,897 | ae 4 
F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables of 5165 

G. » parton Cocoa Pre- ; Pans 23,457 | 

Pe reerereesecsesees > 927,287 asinen 

2 Food seereccccceeses 877,556 801,047- 1,747, oe | 2s 1s 
1. obacco seeeesereeereeeereee ° 400,687 384,595, i 811, 45 | 187 08) 
Total, Class [ ....... . 2,779,528 2,489,920 | 5,810,450 5,613,005 





—_—_—_—_—, 

































fh. Coad ens in cares 2,710,192. | 2,592,654 | 5,729,358 | 5,494.99) 
and the Cane 77,188 81 $12 150,227 
‘ , ene .| sand | 168,079 
D. Nen-Feneesbaeniicrocs| 2090 926} 33,901) sien 
Ores and Scrap eeceecces 177,229 173,085 } 404,318 
F. Raw Cowon end Gaiios | PS) ous | “ose | 
ee re esac 45,839 34336) 76,902 | 76,10 
Ww Rags .....; 432,354 477,324 953,549 | 1,093,3 
= ¥ gn ee 18,061 a 35,672 iad 
a. seenconeesouls joosonte 92 5 2? 
b Other Temtile Marerials... 19,767 24,440 47/823 | 26,081 
Oils, Fats, Resins 
K. SR merensatareomtgee- 261,364 206,728 510,660 | 373,704 
dressed ateeeeeeeee oonnece 129,713 117,278 271 5763 243,008 
Desanting Moet. 97,055 96,183 | 206,317 | 192,08 
M.Rubber ........ poermsenk 16,290 20,162 | 42,747; 37,512 
terials and = Arti | 
mainlyUnmanufactured) 926,770 240712 447,633! 463,500 
Total, Class Bh sectcoces 4,240,614 4,268,056 8,921,453 | 8,922,250 


eeeeeeeeee 














—— 


| 










saegeseeiseees 337,781 318,994 741,895 | 704,64 
setteneseeeses 686,171 668,743 | 1,492,993 | 1,382,700 
sgecevees 3,504,622 | 2,794,829 | 7,632,343 | 5,402,672 
893,947 | 1,169,002 2,029, 150 | 2,443,798 

743,499 682,168 Manas? 1,356,411 

sesseveeeeee | 1,101,202 993,243 | 2,362,085 | 2,087,502 
sense sasecers 4,564,331 | 4,520,954 | 9,347,519 | 9,088,968 


90,254 95,304 173,272 | 166,160 


FACTUTES 2.0.2... .ceeeees 2 959,136 
ee oe tee suhn| sian 
K. Silk Yarns and Manu- P oa 

factures ... ssaptyraasoen 508,945 1,051,470 | 998,613 

a ee md ia 
ap Roseaees eineidhnseeon = 166,054 428 
and Colours ........... 1,669,539 3,605,795 3,438,028 


R. 
3s. Vv Ricks ncading Lace 


V.—Parcel Post AO eee ee eseeereseee 
Tether cersccrsonseooteses 






977,890 | 844,301 


595,119 | _ 675,453 
1,217,218 | 1,054,0H 


444,919 410,214 


348,316 
496,055 
















292,981 
552,541 





motives, Ships and Air- - 

t. ware Sorceress 3.163.433 5,193,343 6,441,330 | TS 
aed” nly Man 4,409,982 | 46250 

Total, Class IfI ...... 62,331,522 | | 60,879,57 
IV.—Animals, not for Food .., 91,706 90,457 


2024/478 


37,850,722 30,052,216 | 70,743,565 | 77,520,50) 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


“_ Dita Ateslaium a, -—Final 
“on pial of fH per cent. 
for 1998 on . For 
fa 15 AO. pe 
15s. 10d. 1 
To depreciation, 
ee as ee rae 
elaine 


Telephone and Electric— about pee neat oetiak 
Final dividend 7 per cent., making 10 Nat prot for 1938 of £26205. re To To 
vious peace tee semt, cash bonus. Pre- approximately 45,619 in 197 00 
vious year’s 10 per cent. *a° soprnimatly wah £45,619 1 
deferred shares and “B” deferred stock £95,000 carried forward. Last di iden 
also receive 10 per cent. plus cash bonus ee en oot 
eed sen from £148,524 go! and W + "Te 
to £202,074 for 1938. me a . oH 
William Beardmore and Company.— and N.D.C. 9 Cearne) y fort 
Dividend 3} per cent., less tC. 
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